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“THAT DAMNABLE COUNTRY.” 


Sucn was the description—‘this 
damnable country”—zgiven of Ire- 
land, now many generations ago, 
by an English statesman to his 
superiors in London concerning the 
land he had been sent awhile to 
administer ; and the same phrase, 
or the same sentiment in different 
words, has been re-echoed hun- 
dreds of times since, by politicians 
and non-politicians on each side of 
the Channel, respecting the island 
“lying a-loose,” as Campion the 
historian in the reign of Elizabeth 
has it, “on the west ocean.” That 
damnable country! Far be it 
from me to add the very smallest 
stone to the colossal cairn of con- 
troversy that has recently been 
raised over the Irish Question. I 
went to Ireland—I am ashamed to 
say, for the first time—this spring, 
and I returned from it with the 
feeling that it is anything rather 
than damnable. Indeed, I some- 
times find myself almost wishing 
that the intervening seasons would 
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pass, that it might again be May, 
and I might anew be gathering 
thrift amid the landward - flying 
foam of Loop Head, listening to 
the missel-thrushes shrilling in the 
gardens of Tourin or the woods of 
Dromana, watching the smiles and 
tears of fair fitful Killarney, losing 
myself in the gorse-covered clefts 
of matchless Glengariff, or dazzled 
and almost blinded by the bound- 
less bluebell woods of Abbey Leix. 
I do not willingly allow that Ire- 
land is lovelier still than England, 
but it is. One has said with 
/Eneas, only too often, when Spring 
came round, Jtaliam petimus? 
Yet are not Bantry Bay and 
Clon-Mac-Nois as beautiful, and 
as hallowed by the past, even 
as the Gulf of Spezia and the 
cyclopean walls of Sora? But 
then I went to Ireland, not in 
the pursuit of angry polemics, to 
which I feel I can add nothing 
new, but in search of natural 
beauty and human _ kindliness. 
x 
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Nowhere have I ever met with 
more of either. 

First impressions are a sort of 
premonitory experience; and as 
the sun sank lower in a cloudless 
sky over a surgeless sea, I could 
not gaze on the tender sinuosities 
of the Wicklow Mountains, or turn 
to the Hill of Howth, Ireland’s 
Eye, and the more distant Lambay 
Island, without a sense of rising 
gladness that I was at last to set 
foot on a land that greets one with 
so fair and feminine a face. 

The most indulgent imagination 
could hardly cast a halo over the 
unloveliness of Dublin; and not 
even the most gracious and agree- 
able hospitality could make regret 
prevail over anticipation as I 
turned my face westward. But 
the gorse, the pastures, and the 
streams of Kildare would have 
made me forget the most attractive 
of cities, though I was well aware 
I was passing through perhaps the 
least beautiful part of Ireland. A 
couple of mornings later I was 
driving on an outside car, balanced 
on the other side by a congenial 
companion, towards Athlone, 
where we were to take train for 
the coast of Clare. The driver 
assured us that he could easily 
traverse the distance in an hour 
and twenty minutes, so I gave 
him an hour and forty. I had 
quite forgotten, in the exhilaration 
of a new experience, that accuracy 
is not a Celtic gift, and that time 
is computed long or short, accord- 
ing as it is thought you wish it to 
be the one or the other. More- 
over, the Irish mile is a fine 
source of confusion when distances 
are computed. In one county a mile 
means a statute mile, in another it 
means an Irish mile ; and though 
you may recollect that it takes 
fourteen of the first to make eleven 
of the second, it does not at all 
follow that your local conductor 
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will do so. My companion, who 
knew something of the road, 


suddenly asked me from under her 
umbrella (for it was raining in the 
most approved Irish manner) what 
time it was, and on getting her 
answer, she rejoined we had still 
three miles to cover, and only 
eighteen minutes to do itin. The 
wish to oblige, and native hopeful- 
ness of temperament, made the 
driver exclaim, ‘“‘Oh, we'll do it!” 
and straightway he imparted to 
his horse an alertness of which I 
should not have thought it capable. 
Watch in hand, I saw us trot 
through the streets of Athlone at 
a rattling pace, and we had both 
made up our minds that the train 
was caught. But again that 
curious vagueness of mind and 
happy-go-lucky indiscipline of char- 
acter came into play; and though 
we really were just in time, he 
drove past the entrance to the 
station, and did not discover his 
mistake till too late. It then 
turned out that he had never been 
to Athlone before, and had not 
the faintest notion where the 
station was. I have observed that 
most travellers in such circum- 
stance fume, fret, and objurgate. 
We laughed consumedly, though 
we were well aware that Athlone 
is scarcely a place in which to 
spend several hours pleasantly, and 
that now, instead of arriving at 
Kilkee at half-past three, we could 
not get there till after nine. Per- 
haps our good-humour was due in 
some measure to the fact that, 
some three miles away, was a 
house where we knew we could 
consume the inevitable interval 
agreeably enough; and we were 
soon making for it. But Irish 
hospitality does not understand 
the mere “ looking-in-on-us” which 
satisfies so many English people ; 
and we were bidden, indeed irre- 
sistibly commanded, to pass the 
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night with the hosts we had thus 
surprised. We were amply repaid, 
in more ways than one, for our 
equanimity ; for the next day was 
as fine as the previous one had been 
morose, and so we started on our 
wanderings in search of striking 
scenery, in sunshine instead of in 
storm. 

I am told Kilkee is “a fashion- 
able watering-place.” Happily 
watering-places and fashion mean 
something different on the west 
coast of Ireland from what they 
signify on the south coast of Brit- 
ain, or one need scarcely have bent 
one’s steps towards Kilkee even 
in order to see Loop Head and the 
Cliffs of Moher. Even at the 
height of its season, for I suppose 
it has one, Kilkee must be what 
those who resort to Eastbourne or 
Bournemouth would call a very 
dull little place. You can get out 
of any part of it in two or three 
minutes, to find yourself on the 
undenizened cliffs that form the 
westernmost barrier between this 
Realm and the Atlantic. If 
there were any strangers in the 
place in the early days of May 
save ourselves, I did not observe 
them. We were the sole occu- 
pants of a large, old-fashioned, 
and quite comfortable enough inn, 
which the local taste for high- 
sounding words would probably 
wish one to call a hotel. It 
takes its name from Moore’s Bay 
on which it stands. You observe 
by various little indications that 
the standard of comfort, conveni- 
ence, and refinement is lower by 
a few inches than in England ; 
but why should it not be? I pity 
the people who travel through the 
world with their own weights and 
measures, their own hard-and-fast 
rule of how things should look, 
and how they should be done. If 
you have to sit with the door open 
because, should you not do so, the 
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smoke and dust of the turf fire 
would be blown all over the house, 
is that such a hardship to folks 
who have got nothing to do but to 
be pleasant and enjoy themselves ? 
If the green Atlantic water, the 
blackly towering cliffs, the vast ex- 
panse of rising and rolling emerald 
down, the soft insinuating air, and 
the sense of freedom and “away- 
ness,” do not compensate you for 
the lack of hot water in your 
sleeping chamber and for a certain 
friendly irregularity in the service, 
go not to Clare or Galway, but 
follow your own trite footsteps to 
Brighton, Nice, or Cannes. We 
for our part thought Kilkee, its 
lean chickens, its imperfect soda- 
bread, and its lack of vegetables 
(all, of course, save the national 
potato) absolutely delightful. How 
the winds must blow and bellow 
sometimes, and the waves rear 
and plunge and toss their iron- 
gray manes along and over that 
crenelated coast! The -word 
“over” is no figure of speech, for 
there are times when the foam is 
flung, by waves indignant at the 
first check they have met with for 
two thousand miles, high over the 
foreheads of the loftiest crags and 
far inland on to the stunted grass 
of the gray-green downs. There 
is a peculiar pleasure in watching 
how gentle the strong can be, how 
strong the gentle; and when we 
got to Kilkee, there seemed at 
first almost a caressing touch in 
the dimpling green water, as 
though it had the soothing stroke 
of a soft and velvety hand. But 
as we pushed on to the bolder 
bluffs and towards the open sea, 
even on that comparatively wind- 
less May sundown, the waves, 
when challenged or interfered with, 
waxed black and angry, swirled 
round and round in great sinuous 
troughs and coils, and then rushed 
and raced with imperative fury 
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through the jagged channels made 
for them by the millions of domi- 
neering breakers that had for cen- 
turies preceded them, and forced a 
way somehow, somewhere, through 
the granite barriers. We stood 
hushed by the splendour and son- 
orous terror of it, and like Xeno- 
phon’s Ten Thousand, I cried out 
at length, @dAacoa! @dracca! as 
though I had never seen the Sea 
before. Neither the Yorkshire 
nor the Devonshire cliffs can show 
anything comparable in stern 
beauty and magnificence with the 
west coast of Ireland. Their 
billows are baby billows, mere 
cradles rather, swaying and swing- 
ing for a child’s or a lover’s lulla- 
by, when paragoned with these 
monsters of the real deep, these 
booming behemoths, never fixed nor 
crystallised, and therefore never 
extinct,—charging squadrons of 
ocean-horses, coming on ten thou- 
sand strong, glittering and gleam- 
ing in all the panoply of serried 
onset, and then broken and lost in 
the foam and spume of their own 
champing and churning. Turn 
the headland, which mayhap now 
fronts leeward, and all those war- 
like waves seem like dolphins at 
peace and play. Their very backs 
subside, and you see nothing but 
indescribably green water, green 
of a green you have never seen 
before, pearly, pellucid, the mirror, 
not of eternity, but of whatever 
tender mood of the moment. Look 
round ! look wide! look far! your 
eye will meet nothing but the 
lonely and uncompromising gaze 
of Nature. This it is that gives 
one the sense of “awayness” of 
which I spoke. Is it not the duke 
in “Measure for Measure” who 
says— 

‘For I have ever loved the life re- 

moved ”? 


Here indeed he might have got it, 
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far more effectually than in any 
cloister that was ever reared. 
England nowhere now gives one 
quite this sensation. Should you 
get beyond the smoke of the loco- 
motive, you will with difficulty 
evade the shadow of the tourist. 
But even by this all-penetrating 
person some of the most beautiful 
parts of Ireland are forgotten and 
spared. 

A road that for the most part 
follows the wavering coast -line 
was made from Kilkee to Loop 
Head in the dark days of the 
still remembered Famine, and the 
driver of our car told me he had 
helped to make it. He was com- 
municative enough in answer to 
questions put to him; but in his 
case, as in many another later on, 
I observed little of that loquacious 
gaiety, and still less of the spon- 
taneous humour, which we are 
educated to expect from [Irish 
companionship. Of course, my 
experience was limited and im- 
perfect ; but I found myself once 
remarking, no doubt with a touch 
of extravagance, that it must be a 
very dull Englishman who finds 
Irish people particularly lively. 
Doubtless they are more amiable 
in the social sense; but I cannot 
put aside the impression that sad- 
ness is the deepest note in the 
Irish character. They remind one 
of what Madame de Staél said 
of herself, “ Je suis triste, mais 
gai.” Under provocation or stimu- 
lus they become both loquacious 
and merry ; nor need the provoca- 
tion be very forcible. But they 
readily fall back again into the 
minor key, and much of their wit 
springs from their sensibility to 
the tearfulness of things. ‘‘ You 
can talk them into anything,” said 
one of themselves to me; and I 
think it is still more true that 
they can talk themselves into any- 
thing—for the moment at least. 
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They are sad, but not serious. 
Indeed their want of what an 
Englishman means by seriousness 
is very noticeable ; and they shift 
“from grave to gay, from lively to 
severe,” with astonishing mobility. 
It is the profound sadness of their 
character which makes them so 
sociable, since in companionship, 
and most of all in voluble talk, 
they for a time escape from it. 
A person of high seriousness re- 
quires no one to help him to be 
gravely cheerful, and his spirits 
are never depressed by solitude. 
It is in society, rather than in 
solitude, that he is conscious of 
being, or at least of seeming, 
morose. The gaiety of a sad 
person is always demonstrative, 
exuberant, almost noisy; for he 
wants others to see how tremen- 
dously happy he has suddenly be- 
come. Again removed from ‘‘wine 
and women, mirth and laughter,” 
he relapses into the passive gloom 
natural to one who is conscious of 
a mystery which is too congenial 
to him for him to try or to want 
to solve it. The Irishman sees 
into his native mist, but not 
through it. He is best under- 
stood when you watch him abid- 
ing within the influence of brown, 
barren bog, of unapproachable 
peaks, and of the wail of home- 
less waves. Though otherwise but 
little akin to the island of the 
lotos-eaters, Ireland is withal a 
land where it seems always after- 
noon. In their normal movements 
the Irish are much quieter than 
the English. I am speaking, of 
course, of peasants, not of politi- 
cians, nor yet of folk huddled so 
closely together in streets that 
they irritate each other all day 
long. The very children in Ire- 
land do not shout as English 
children do. Both young and old 
stand, or sit, or gaze, well content 
to do so: being alive—I might 
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almost say, waiting for life to 
come to an end—seeming occupa- 
tion enough for them. Ebullitions 
and explosions of gaiety, of course, 
they have; and these are so vol- 
canic, that they perforce attract 
much attention. But I think 
people fail to observe that, like 
to volcanoes generally, their nor- 
mal condition is one of quietude. 
They have irregular impulses, but 
they have no settled purpose. 
How can they have, in a world 
they do not profess or care to 
understand ? 


‘* Their soul proud Science never taught 
' to stray 
Far as the solar walk or Milky Way.” 


They know their own cabin, 
their own patch of “lazy” pota- 
toes, their own boat and fishing- 
nets, their eternal dependence on 
the forces of Nature, their eternal 
feud with people who they think 
do nothing for them, yet claim a 
share in the fruit of their labours ; 
the imperfectly understood theories 
of a pastor who, perhaps, is him- 
self imperfectly instructed in the 
dogmas he affirms, and that there 
is something called Ireland whose 
lot they believe is, and has im- 
memorially been, as hard as their 
own. Truth to tell, in ordinary 
moments, and when some one does 
not come and “ talk them into ” 
indignation, they bear its sup- 
posed wrongs very patiently, just 
as they patiently bear their own. 
When not stimulated by profes- 
sional agitators they ask little, they 
expect little, from life. They are 
not indociles pauperiem pati. In- 
deed poverty seems natural, and 
even congenial, to them. Life 
is not to them, as to English- 
men or Scotsmen, a business to 
conduct, to extend, to render pro- 
fitable. It is a dream, a little bit 
of passing consciousness on a rather 
hard pillow,—the hard part of it 
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being the occasional necessity for 
work, which spoils the tenderness 
and continuity of the dream. A 
little way before you get to Loop 
Head, there is a series of seaward- 
jutting rocks of low elevation, 
which have been christened The 
Bridges, for the waves have bur- 
rowed under them, so that they 
stand arched in mid-air. At the 
extreme point we saw a young 
fellow in knee- breeches, blue 
woollen stockings, short jacket, 
and Mercury hat—the only hu- 
man thing visible, save ourselves, 
whether seaward or landward — 
gazing apparently at the waves. 
“TI wonder what he comes here 
for,” said my companion. 

“ Ask him,” I said, and she 
did so. 

*T’ve coom to see the toomb- 
ling,” he said. 

The “ toombling ” was the plung- 
ing and shattering of the breakers, 
and looking at them was occupa- 
tion enough for this letterless lad. 
A potential poet, some one perhaps 
willsay? Butno. A poet, to be 
of much account, must understand, 
must find or put a meaning in, in- 
animate things ; and this boy, typi- 
cal of his race, was asking no ques- 
tions, much less finding harmonious 
answers to them. He was only 
gazing at the “ toombling” he 
could not control, any more than 
he and his can control the wilful 
seasons, the fiat that brought them 
here, that will take them away, and 
that deals so austerely with them 
in the interval. 

Such, at least, was the explana- 
tion I offered of his being there, 
and the cause of it. Perhaps we 
found reason, in some degree, to 
modify our conclusion a few min- 
utes later; for, seeking to return 
to the point where we had left our 
car, we passed through a gap ina 
loose stone-wall, and saw sitting 
under it, just to the right of us, a 
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bare-headed, bare-legged peasant 
girl of, I daresay, some eighteen 
years of age, just as unoccupied 
as the youngster we had left pon- 
dering at the waves, but looking 
by no means so unhappy. On her 
face was 


‘* The bloom of young desire, and purple 
light of love,” 


and her eyes seemed to sparkle 
with amorous mischief. Possibly 
she was the cause of his having 
gone, in vexation of spirit, to look 
on the “toombling,” and so make 
himself yet more miserable, like 
many another tantalised swain be- 
fore him, by communicating his 
ephemeral sorrow to the perma- 
nent indifference of Nature. 
Within three miles of Loop 
Head, we were told, no flower 
will grow save the pink sea-thrift ; 
and I can well believe it. It is 
a sort of Hinterland to the ocean, 
within whose influence it lies; 
and, though the sea has not actu- 
ally annexed it, it permits no law 
save that of its own blusterous 
barrenness to rule there. The 
Coast- Guard Station represents 
the indomitable audacity and im- 
perious usurpation of man; but at 
Loop Head, though he can build 
walls, and take and record ob- 
servations, he can do no more. 
He can grow nothing for his own 
sustenance ; and on many a wild 
winter night, if he ventures out-of- 
doors, he has to crawl on hands 
and knees under the protection of 
the walls of the small herbless 
enclosure, lest he should be blown 
and battered against the barriers 
of his own raising. From the 
lighthouse one gets a commanding 
view of the estuary of the Shannon. 
Looking southward, one descries, 
if dimly, Kerry Head, Brandon 
Mount, and the hills of Dingle 
promontory, with the summits of 
Macgillicuddy’s Reeks darkly be- 
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hind them. Northward lie the 
mountains of Connemara, and the 
islands of Aran well out to sea. 
A little way below the Coast- 
Guard Station, there is what you 
may call either a little island or 
a huge rock, separated from the 
mainland by a narrow but terrific 
chasm. An enterprising engineer 
thought a few years ago he would 
like to throw a bridge across it, 
and he persevered in his task for 
about half the distance. He then 
wearied either of the labour or the 
cost, and the intended communica- 
tion thus stops short mid-way over 
the profound black gap and the 
tormented waters. Last year, 
however, a derrick was pushed 
across, and a small party landed 
for the day, leaving behind them 
a couple of goats. One we could 
still descry calmly grazing, but the 
other has either died or been blown 
out to sea. On the dark narrow 
ledge on each side of the rocky 
chasm, all the way down innumer- 
able puffins were congregated, as 
restless in their flight, and as 
melancholy in their cry, as the 
waters over which they skim, or 
into which they fitfully dive and 
awhile disappear. 

It takes some time to get be- 
yond the impression of such a 
scene, even though one may have 
left it, visually, behind; and I 
could still hear those pairing sea- 
birds, and still see the sweeping, 
swirling coils of strandless water 
running in and out of the black 
honeycombed abysses, until the 
bay and village of Carrigaholt, 
and the hamlets of Cross and Kil- 
baha, obliterated the reminiscence 
by stimulating the senses to re- 
ceive fresh sights and sounds. I 
was greatly surprised at finding so 
many National Schools in so wild 
and poorly populated a district as 
that between Loop Head and Kil- 
kee ; and I noticed that, almost in 
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every instance, an older, meaner, and 
thatched building had been super- 
seded by a new, larger, and more 
commodious one of stone and slate. 

In the afternoon of the follow- 
ing day we crossed the Shannon 
from Kilrush to Tarbert, and had 
occasion to note how a river, 
nobler and more inviting in its 
proportions than any English 
stream, be it Thames, or Severn, 
or Mersey, showed neither sail 
nor funnel, and is_ practically 
neglected by the commerce of the 
world. The modern rhetorician, 
primed with statistics, and ani- 
mated by conventional convictions, 
might doubtless produce—and, for 
anything I know of, may fre- 
quently have produced—a strik- 
ing effect on the platform by 
dwelling on this conspicuous fact, 
and out of it manufacturing 
another Irish grievance. But I 
think I can perceive that, in pres- 
ence of the many painful pheno- 
mena and perplexing problems 
that owe their origin to high- 
pressure enterprise and material 
development, it is gradually be- 
coming pardonable to hint that 
Civilisation, as properly under- 
stood, is not necessarily identical 
with huge cities, countless fac- 
tories, and interminable goods- 
trains. I am aware that the 
English ideal of life is, or has 
been till quite recently, that every 
man, woman, and child should 
get as much work out of himself 
as he possibly can, and should 
in turn get as much out of the 
machines that he produces. In 
a word, according to their view, 
existence was given us in order 
that we may be perpetually active, 
and by our activity go on increas- 
ing what is called the wealth of 
the world. Of course, as it is 
only fair to add, there underlies 
this theory the further doctrine 
or belief that, by the operation 
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thus described, Man will best ex- 
pand his intellect and most surely 
improve his morals. 

An examination of the sound- 
ness of this view, to be of an 
value, would require no little time 
and demand no little space; and 
this is not the moment for it in 
any case. But one cannot travel 
in Ireland without perceiving that 
this so-many-horse-power and per- 
petual-catching-of-trains theory of 
life is not one that is accepted by 
the Irish people; and I do not 
think it ever will be. Their re- 
ligion, their traditions, their chief 
occupations, their temperament, 
all of which I suppose are closely 
allied, are opposed to it. The 
saying, “ Take it aisy ; and if you 
can’t take it aisy, take it as aisy 
as you can,” doubtless represents 
their theory of life; and, for my 
part, if it were a question either 
of dialectics or of morals, I would 
sooner have to defend that view 
of existence than the so-many- 
horse-power one. So far from a 
wise man getting all he can out 
of himself in one direction, he will, 
it seems to me, rigidly and care- 
fully abstain from doing so in the 
interests of that catholic and har- 
monious development which re- 
quires that he should get a little 
out of himself in every direction. 
One would not like to assert that 
the bulk of the Irish people are 
“harmoniously developed.” But 
neither, if I may be permitted to 
say so, are the English or the 
Scotch people; and as, in reality, 
all three probably err by lob-sided 
activity or lob-sided inactivity, it 
still remains to be seen whether 
too much perpetual - catching - of- 
trains, or too much taking-it-aisy, 
is, on the whole, the wiser course, 
and the less insane interpretation 
of the purport and uses of life. 
I fear I am not an impartial judge; 
for, when I continually hear the 
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Irish upbraided with sitting on 
gates or walls and doing nothing, 
I remember that some of us in 
England likewise sit on gates and 
walls and do nothing, and are 
greatly addicted to that pastime. 
But whether taking-it-aisy, or for 
ever trying to beat the record, be 
the best use to make of life, cer- 
tain it is that the English, speak- 
ing generally, hold the one theory, 
and the Irish, speaking generally, 
hold the other, and manifest little 
or no intention of abandoning it. 
Unfortunately, Englishmen are 
not satisfied with being allowed 
to hold their own view of life. 
For the life of us we cannot help 
trying to force it on the accept- 
ance of other people ; and if they 
prove recalcitrant, we at once re- 
gard them as inferior, because 
they are different from ourselves. 
Our religion, our manners, our 
morals, our way of conducting 
business, our pace, our goal, are 
ours, and therefore must be the 
best. No doubt it is this master- 
ful narrowness that makes us an 
imperial and a conquering race. 
But should we not do well to in- 
terpret parcere subjectis as includ- 
ing some consideration for the 
conceptions of life and duty enter- 
tained by the peoples we have 
annexed? Failing to do so, we 
find ourselves baffled all the same. 
There is a feminine power of pas- 
sive resistance in the Celtic race 
which all our masculine Saxon 
imperiousness has not overcome. 
The Virgilian cwris acwens mor- 
talia corda applies but imperfectly 
to the majority of the Irish people, 
who quietly refuse to be prodded 
and sharpened into exertion be- 
yond a certain point, let heaven 
send them what cares and diffi- 
culties it may. No doubt, an 
agricultural people always take 
life more easily than a manufac- 
turing people. One cannot well 
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live habitually in the presence 
and within the influence of Nature 
without imbibing and finally imi- 
tating something of her deliberation 
and serene patience. Man may 
increase the pace of his machine- 
made wheels and pistons, but he 
cannot compel or induce Nature 
to go any faster. Neither, beyond 
a certain point which is soon 
reached, can he force her to be 
more wealth-producing, as the 
most recent results of high farm- 
ing plainly show. The bulk of 
the Irish people are bred on and 
wedded to the soil, the air, the 
seasons, the weather, mist, hail, 
sunshine, and snow; and famil- 
iarity and co-operation with these 
help to deepen that pious Chris- 
tian fatalism which is innate in 
their temperament. Therefore 
they work in moderation, and with 
long rests between whiles,—rest, 
perhaps, not absolutely needed by 
the physical frame, but akin to 
that passiveness which Wordsworth 
somewhere calls wise. Compare 
an ordinary English or Scotch with 
an ordinary [rish railway station, 
and the contrast is most striking. 
In the latter there is a total ab- 
sence of fuss, bustle, expedition, 
and of a desire to get the trains 
off as summarily as possible. Even 
the railway porters are of opinion 
that there is plenty of time be- 
tween this and the Day of Judg- 
ment in which to get life’s rather 
unimportant business done, after a 
fashion. 

After leaving Kilkee, I was so 
anxious to get to Killarney, and 
to get there quickly, in order that 
we might enjoy the sharp and sud- 
den contrast between the barren 
grandeur of Clare and the leafy 
loveliness of Kerry, that, had it 
not been for the foregoing re- 
flections, prompted by the splen- 
did but sailless Shannon, I might 
perhaps have been impatient at 
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the railway dispensation which 
forbade us to get farther that 
night than Tralee. But abiding 
by the true traveller’s motto— 


** Levius fit patientia 
Quidquid corrigere est nefas,” 


—I am sure Horace learned that 
little bit of wisdom, not in Rome, 
but at his Sabine farm—we con- 
gratulated ourselves on the easy- 
goingness which permitted us to 
have tea and a couple of hours at 
Listowel, to saunter towards 
sundown by the banks of the 
salmon -haunted Feale, and to 
gaze at what is left upon its banks 
of the last stronghold that held 
out against Elizabeth in the Des- 
mond insurrection. 

Spring never arrayed herself in 
beauty more captivatingly child- 
like than on the mid-May morn- 
ing when we arrived at Killarney. 
She had been weeping, half in - 
play, half for petulance ; but now 
she had put all her tears away, or 
had glorified what was left of them 
with radiating sunshine. Was 
it April? Was it May? Was it 
June? It seemed all three. But 
indeed every month keeps reminis- 
cences of the one that precedes, 
and cherishes anticipations of the 
one that is to follow it. 


‘‘Fresh emeralds jewelled the bare 
brown mould, 

And the blond sallow tasseled itself 
with gold ; 

The hive of the broom brimmed with 
honeyed dew, 

And Springtime swarmed in the gorse 
anew.” 


There is no such gorse in wealthy 
Britain as enriches the vernal 
season in Ireland. I had come to 
that conclusion from what I had 
seen in King’s County, in West 
Meath, and in Clare itself; but 
they in turn seemed poor in this 
opulent flower compared with the 
golden growth all about Mahony’s 
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Point and many another open 
space near Killarney Lake. Yet, 
at the same time, here was 


*‘June blushing under her hawthorn 
veil.” 


For Ireland is the land of the 
white as well as of the black 
thorn. But indeed of what wild 
flower that grows, of what green 
tree that burgeons, of what shrub 
that blossoms, are not the shores 
and woods and lanes and meadows 
of Killarney the home? Such 
varied and vigorous vegetation 
I have seen no otherwhere; and 
when one has said that, one has 
gone far towards awarding the 
prize for natural beauty. But 
vegetation, at once robust and 
graceful, is but the fringe and 
decoration of the loveliness of that 
enchanting district. The tender 
grace of wood and water is set in 
a framework of hills, now stern, 
now ineffably gentle, now dimp- 
ling with smiles, now frowning 
and rugged with impending storm, 
now muffled and mysterious with 
mist, only to gaze out on you 
again with clear and candid sun- 
shine. Here the trout leaps, 
there the eagle soars, and there 
beyond the wild deer dash through 
the arbutus coverts, through which 
they have come to the margin of 
the lake to drink, and, scared by 
your footstep or your oar, are 
away back to crosiered bracken 
or heather-covered moorland. But 
the first, the final, the deepest and 
most enduring impression of Kil- 
larney is that of beauty unspeak- 
ably tender, which puts on at 
times a garb of grandeur and a 
look of awe only in order to 
heighten, by passing contrast, the 
sense of soft insinuating loveliness. 
How the missel-thrushes sing, as 
well they may! How the streams 
and runnels gurgle and leap and 
laugh! For the sound of jour- 





neying water is never out of your 
ears, the feeling of the moist, the 
fresh, the vernal, never out of 
your heart. My companion agreed 
with me that there is nothing 
in England or Scotland as beauti- 
ful as Killarney, meaning by Kil- 
larney its lakes, its streams, its 
hills, its vegetation ; and if moun- 
tain, wood, and water, harmonious- 
ly blent, constitute the most per- 
fect and adequate loveliness that 
Nature presents, it surely must be 
owned that it has, all the world 
over, no superior. I suppose there 
is a time when tourists pass through 
Killarney. Happily it had not 
commenced when we were there. 
But I gathered that they come 
for but a brief season; and a 
well-known resident and land- 
owner, to whom we were indebted 
for much that added to the inevi- 
table enjoyment of our visit, told 
me that he had in vain tried to 
provide himself with a few neigh- 
bours, by maintaining and even 
furnishing some most attractive 
and charmingly placed dwellings 
on his estate. It is so far away, 
so remote from London. And 
then—it is Ireland. 

To portray scenery by language 
is not possible, often as the feat 
has been attempted in our time. 
The utmost one can do is to con- 
vey an impression of beauty, or 
grandeur, or picturesqueness ; and 
one could but use familiar epithets 
and adjectives to but little purpose, 
were one to attempt to depict in 
words what one saw on Long 
Island, at Muckross Abbey, at Torc 
Waterfall, in the Lower Lake, 
the Upper Lake, the Long Range, 
or what one gazed out on at Glena 
Cottage, where we found tea and 
Irish slim-cakes provided for us 
in a sitting-room silently eloquent 
of the taste and refinement of its 
absent mistress. Equally futile 
would it be to try to describe the 
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eight hours’ drive from Killarney 
to Glengarriff by Kenmare Bay. 
I can only say to everybody, “ Do 
not die without taking it.” As 
for Glengarriff, I scarcely know 
how any one who goes there ever 
leaves it. For my part, I have 
been there ever since. It is a 
haven of absolute beauty and 
perfect rest. 

I came to the conclusion at last 
that the reason why, though Ire- 
land is more beautiful still than 
Britain, it is less travelled in and 
less talked about, is that it has 
never produced a great poet, a 
great painter, or even a great 
novelist,—I mean one who has 
sung or depicted the beauties of 
Ireland so as to excite general 
enthusiasm about them. Carent 
vate sacro. The crowd have not 
been bewitched into going to Ire- 
land ; and indeed, if they went, the 
crowd would never discover loveli- 
ness for themselves, or at least 
never apprehend its relation to 
other loveliness. I hope I shall 
not give offence to a race I greatly 
admire, if I say that Irishmen do 
not seem to love Ireland as Eng- 
lishmen love England, or Scotch- 
men Scotland. If Tom Moore 
had only loved Ireland as a poet 
should love his native land, he 
might have brought its extra- 
ordinary charm home to the world, 
and made its beauty universally 
known. I am sure the Vale of 
Cashmere is not lovelier than 
Innisfallen and all that surrounds 
it ; but for want of intimate affec- 
tion he wrote of both in precisely 
the same strain and style, insen- 
sible to local colour, local form, 
local character, and in each case 
satisfying himself and asking us 
to be satisfied with vague dulcet 
adjectives and melodious general- 
ities. But in truth I doubt 
whether the Irich are a poetical 
people, in the higher sense. They 
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have plenty of fancy, but little or 
no imagination ; and it is imagina- 
tion that gives to thought, feeling, 
and sentiment about a country a 
local habitation anda name. The 
Irish are both too inaccurate and 
too sad to produce poetry of the 
impressive and influencing sort. 
The groundwork of the highest 
imagination is close attention to 
and clear apprehension of the fact, 
which imagination may then, if it 
chooses, glorify and transfigure as 
it will. To the typical Irishman 
of whom I am speaking, the fact, 
the precise fact, seems unimport- 
ant. He never looks at it, he 
never grasps it; therefore he ex- 
aggerates or curtails,—the state- 
ment he makes to you, and indeed 
the one he makes to himself, being 
either in excess or in diminution 
of the reality. I am aware that, 
according to the habitual concep- 
tion of many persons, perhaps of 
most, exaggeration and imagination 
are one and the same thing, or 
at any rate closely akin. There 
could not be a more complete 
error. Not only are they not akin, 
they are utterly alien to each 


other. Fancy exaggerates or in- 
vents. Imagination perceives and 
transfigures. 


Equally common is the belief, 
more especially in days when pes- 
simism is a creed with some and 
a fashion with others, that poetry 
and sadness are not only closely 
but inseparably related ; and up to 
a certain point, and within a cer- 
tain range of poetry, but neces- 
sarily a lower and a narrower one, 
that is true. Much beautiful 
lyrical and elegiac verse do we 
owe to sadness ; but it is unequal 
to the task of inspiring and sus- 
taining the loftier flights of the 
poetic imagination. The Athen- . 
ians were not sad. The Italians 
are notsad, The Germans are not 
sad. The English are not sad. 
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They are serious, which is a totally 
different thing; and, as I have 
ventured to assert, the Irish 
character, though sad, is notice- 
ably wanting in seriousness. Be it 
observed too, in passing, that seri- 
ous people are accurate—I mean, 
of course, as far as human infir- 
mity will permit. But as regards 
poetry and sadness, did not Eurip- 
ides long ago say, in “The Sup- 
pliants,” that it is well the poet 
should produce songs with joy; and 
did he not ask how, if the poet have 
it not, he can communicate delight 
to others? The joy here spoken of 
is not a violent or spasmodic joy, 
which is own brother to sadness, 
but a serene and temperate joy, 
such as Tennyson had in his mind 
when he wrote concerning the 


poet— 


‘‘He saw through life and death, 
through good and ill, 
He saw through his own soul.” 


I was again struck by the supe- 
riority of Irish scenery to its rep- 
utation, when, passing round from 
west to south, I found myself on 
the Blackwater. What English- 
man has not seen Warwick Castle, 
and to whom are its romantic posi- 
tion and imposing aspect not house- 
hold talk? How many English- 
men have seen, or even heard of, 
Lismore? To my surprise and 
shame, I suddenly discovered that 
Lismore—concerning which, I will 
be bound to say, most persons, if 
interrogated, would reply, “ Lis- 
more? Lismore? It belongs to 
the Duke of Devonshire, does it 
not?”—is much more beautiful 
than Warwick, and almost as 
picturesque. It was my good for- 
tune to spend several days in a 
most charming and _ hospitable 
house, whose spacious grounds 
slope gradually down to the Black- 
water, where that noble stream is 
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a quarter of a mile broad ; passing 
on one side the ruined Castle of 
Tourin, and on the other the 
woods of Dromana, through which 
I galloped—as only Irish horses 
will gallop over rough and uneven 
ground—for the better part of two 
hours, without coming to the end 
of them. What strikes one in 
Ireland is the abundance of 
everything, the “lots to spare,” 
what Irish people call “ lashins.” 
Flower - garden, kitchen - garden, 
pleasure-garden alike, are invari- 
ably much larger in Ireland in pro- 
portion to the size of the domain 
than in England. An Irish acre 
is about the very least anybody 
apparently has ever troubled him- 
self to enclose for vegetables and 
fruit; and frequently this hand- 
some allowance is exceeded where, 
from the domestic conditions, you 
would have thought it considerably 
in excess of the needs of the family. 
This superfluous. and prodigal as- 
signment of space frequently leads 
to a good deal of untidiness; but 
Irish people seem to prefer waste 
places and neglected corners to 
prim parsimoniousness. But it 
must not be supposed that all estab- 
lishments in Ireland are untidy 
and uncared-for. I saw several 
gardens, not only near Dublin,— 
like Lady Ardilaun’s beautiful one 
of St Ann’s at Clontarf,—but in 
the most remote and rustic parts 
of Ireland, that would hold their 
own against the best-kept ones in 
England. In the grounds of the 
house on the Blackwater to which 
I have alluded, I found the most 
effective spring-garden I ever saw, 
—the Irish climate being peculiar- 
ly favourable to spring and early 
summer gardening, where man 
seconds with any pains the bounty 
and geniality of Nature. One 
must go to the most favoured 
spots in the south of Devonshire 
to meet, in England, with such 
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flowering - shrubs, such rhododen- 
drons, such out-door azaleas as. 
abound all over the west, the 
south, and even the east of Ireland. 
At the same time, with Irish gar- 
dens and gardening, as with most 
other Irish things, “ taking-it-aisy ” 
is the general law. The result is 
far from being always disastrous, 
where neglect and unkemptness 
have not been carried too far. 
Many a fair and precious flower 
is coddled and “ titivated” out 
of existence in these trim and 
orderly days; and I shrewdly 
suspect that the greater part of 
the old-fashioned herbaceous plants 
which have recently come into 
favour with all of us, and which 
had died out in most parts of 
England, have been brought over 
from Irish gardens, where they 
have always flourished undisturbed 
and unsuperseded. I can say for 
myself that I am indebted to the 
sister island for several new, other- 
wise old, herbaceous flowers ; for, 
as we all know, Irish people are 
never happier than when they are 
giving what they have got. 

I wish this love of flowers, which 
educated folk in Ireland exhibit 
in so marked a manner, was felt 
by its peasantry. Could their 
whitewashed cottages but have 
little gardens in front of them, 
instead of what they call ‘the 
street,” which consists of a dung- 
hill-tenanted bit of roughly-paved, 
and not always paved, ground 
that abuts on the road; could 
they be got to plant creepers 
against their walls, to cherish a 
climbing rose, to embower their 
porches in honeysuckle, Ireland 
would, as if by enchantment, be 
an utterly transformed country to 
travel in. But just as its people, 
in many respects so gifted, have 
little imagination, so have they 
little feeling for beauty. After 
leaving the country of the Black- 
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water, I found a warm welcome 
in Queen’s County from one who 
is indeed a Lady Bountiful, and 
well known as such, and who 
is doing her utmost to get the 
peasantry to understand the charm 
and the refining influence of 
flowers, just as she has employed 
almost every known method for 
adding to the grace and dignity, 
as well as to the material comfort, 
of their lives. If she succeeds, as 
I fervently hope she may, she will 
indeed have been a benefactress to 
the people among whom she lives, 
and who, I could perceive, are not 
insensible to her large, catholic, and 
unostentatious interest in them. 
I had always imagined that Kent 
has no superior as a home for 
wild-flowers. But all that I know 
at home of floral woodland beauty 
fades into insignificance when com- 
pared with the miles on miles of 
bluebells, under secular timber of 
every kind, through which she led 
me on the evening of my arrival. 
At last I saw Fairy Land, not with 
the mind’s eye but with the 
bodily vision; and not for days 
did the colour of that seemingly 
endless tract of wildwood hya- 
cinths fade from the retina. Here 
again was another, and perhaps 
the most surprising, instance of 
the lavishness, the abundance of 
everything in Ireland, of which I 
have spoken, and the complete 
ignorance of Englishmen of what 
Ireland has to show them in the 
way of natural and cultivated 
beauty, which they are supposed, 
and not unjustly, to love so 
dearly. 

No country is beautiful through- 
out, but I cannot agree with the 
opinion I have heard expressed so 
frequently that the centre of Ire- 
land is ugly. For my part, I have 
yet to see an ugly country where 
it still remains country; and I 
cannot understand how any rural 
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tract can be otherwise than en- 
chanting to the eye that has ample 
colour in the foreground and the 
middle distance, and boasts a 
mountain horizon. Alike in 
Queen’s County, in King’s County, 
and in Westmeath, the Slieve 
Bloom Mountains are rarely out 
of sight; and I observed more 
than once, in the light and shade 
of their ample folds, effects of 
colour such as I had hitherto seen 
only in Italy. I spent a delightful 
morning, wandering tracklessly 
and aimlessly over a portion of 
the Bog of Allen, which strongly 
reminded me of the wetter portions 
of the Yorkshire moorlands famil- 
iar to my childhood. But apart 
altogether from the glamour of 
association, I saw in its colour and 
and its character, in its heather, 
its bog-cotton, its bilberry leaves 
and blossoms, an effective and 
unusual contrast to the golden 
gorse, to the patches of green oats, 
to accidental clumps of timber, 
and to the irregular barrier of 
purple hill-land in the immaterial 
distance. It was pleasant to pay 
a Visit to a property in that part 
of Ireland, the owner of which 
was, for thirty years of his man- 
hood, engaged in administering the 
affairs of many millions of her 
Majesty’s subjects in India, and 
who, now that in the course of 
nature he has come into his in- 
heritance, spends his days, his 
pension, and his savings in im- 
proving “the old home” and de- 
veloping his estate, instead of 
hanging about London Clubs and 
trying to extract diversion out 
of the hackneyed amusements of 
society. Will those who come 


after him do the same? Let us 
hope so; for what Ireland most 
wants is the presence, the love, 


and the encouragement of its own 
children. 


I found the majority of 
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landowners with whom I talked in 
favour of the compulsory sale and 
purchase of holdings; and when I 
asked if they did not think this 
would finally deplete Ireland of 
its rural gentry, which would be a 
culminating curse to it, they one 
and all expressed the opinion that 
it would have no such effect, since 
the expropriated landlords would 
retain the house, the demesne, and 
what we call in England the home 
farm, and would live on excellent 
terms with the farmers and the 
peasantry, once the burning ques- 
tion of the tenure of land was 
extinguished. 

It has frequently been said to me, 
when extolling the extraordinary 
beauty and natural charm of Ire- 
land, “ But what a climate! It 
rains incessantly.” This asser- 
tion is one of the exaggerations 
incidental to ignorance or to very 
partial knowledge. Most persons 
of my acquaintance who live habit- 
ually in London abuse the Eng- 
lish climate, which, I humbly ven- 
ture to assert, is the best climate 
inthe world. The climate is good, 
though the weather may some- 
times be bad ; just as in Italy and 
kindred countries, the weather is 
generally good, but the climate is 
usually the reverse of pleasant, 
being almost either excessively hot 
or excessively cold, or, thanks to 
conflict between sun and wind, 
both one and the other at the 
same time. I cannot well con- 
ceive of an agreeable climate with- 
out a certain amount of rain. 
Londoners, who do not like to 
have their hats injured or their 
boots dirtied, and to whom the 
beauty of Nature, as not being 
within sight, is a matter of com- 
plete indifference, consider the 
weather good when the pavements 
are clean and the sky cloudless. 
But that is a characteristically 
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narrow view of the matter. It 
may be that Ireland has too much 
of a good thing in respect of rain. 
But there is a quality of mercy in 
Irish showers, which are, for the 
most part, of the soft sort sent by 
southerly or westerly breezes. We 
had abundant sunshine at Killar- 
ney ; but I remember greatly en- 
joying a tramp in the rain one 
wet morning up to Aghadoe and 
Fossa, I cannot understand why 
people abuse rain as they do. It 
is one of the most beautiful, as 
well as one of the most precious, 
of Nature’s gifts. Watch it be- 
ginning to fall on the silvery 
water, making delicate fretwork of 
the dinted surface, which, as the 
rain comes faster, becomes a sheet 
of dancing diamonds. Then the 
watery spears slacken, and grad- 
ually cease to fall, and the lake 
resumes its silvery serenity as 
though nothing had happened. I 
say it rained that morning, and on 
.into the early part of the after- 
noon ; and what a goodly sight 
were the young children, the girls 
especially, making haste home- 
ward from school, with bare legs and 
bare heads, save that some of the 
girls cowled the latter with their 
picturesque shawls, lest they should 
be caught in another shower! It 
might have rained all day, for any- 
thing I cared, after the comfort I 
had gleaned from the stockingless 
legs and unbonneted heads that 
went withal with comely garments 
and well-washed faces ; and I came 
to the conclusion that Irish rain is 
warm as an Irish welcome, and 
soft as an Irish smile. But by 
three o’clock—in Ireland the 
children leave school, I observed, 
at that early hour—the clouds 
melted into thin air; and what 
Killarney then was for hour on 
hour, till the gloaming deepened 
into starlight, I shall never forget, 
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but should vainly struggle to de- 
scribe, 

No eulogy of the attractions of 
Ireland would be complete that did 
not bear grateful testimony to the 
hospitality of its people, the ex- 
ample of which seems to be imi- 
tated even by those who go to live 
there only for a time. On first 
arriving at Dublin, anxious as I 
was to push on into the interior, 
I could not well reject the grace- 
ful welcome that kept me a willing 
prisoner for several days in a 
comely home, surrounded by a 
beautiful garden and exquisite 
grounds, not far from the Vice- 
regal Lodge; and on reaching the 
Capital again on my way home- 
ward, it was difficult to get away 
from the hearty hospitality of the 
brilliant soldier, himself an Irish- 
man, who had just published the 
first instalment of that important 
biography on which he has for 
years been working, amid a thou- 
sand distractions of public duty, 
private friendship, and social in- 
tercourse, with characteristic ten- 
acity; and the popularity of which, 
added to the distinction its author 
has won as an active and success- 
ful soldier, justifies one in enroll- 
ing him among those quibus deorwm 
munere datum est—the original, it 
will be remembered only says, aut 
—facere scribenda, et scribere le- 
genda. 

My parting exhortation, there- 
fore, naturally is—‘ Go to Ireland, 
and go often.” It is a delightful 
country to travel in. Doubtless 
the Irish have their faults ; I sup- 
pose we all have. Ireland never 
had, like England, like most of 
Scotland, like France, like Ger- 
many, like Spain, the advantage 
of Roman civilisation and Roman 
discipline, by which their inhabit- 
ants are still influenced far more 
than they dream of. Ireland, no 
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doubt, is a little undisciplined ; for 
it has remained tribal and pro- 
vincial, with the defects as with 
the virtues of a tribal and clannish 
race. But the only way to enjoy 
either countries or people is to 
take them as they are, and not, 
when you travel, to carry your own 
imprimatur about with you. There 
is no true understanding without 
sympathy and love, and Ireland 
has not been loved enough by Eng- 
lishmen, or by Irishmen either. 
The direst offence, however, against 
the duty they owe each other 
would be to sever or weaken the 
tie that subsists between them; 
and I cannot help thinking it 
might be insensibly but effectually 
strengthened, and rendered more 
acceptable to both, if Englishmen 
would but make themselves more 
familiar with the charm of Irish 
scenery and Irish character. 

I have said the Irish seem to be 
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somewhat deficient in a sense of 
beauty. Yet I noticed one ges- 
ture, one attitude, as common as 
the gorse itself, the gracefulness 
of which would be observed if 
one met with it even in Italy or 
Greece. As you drive along the 
rudest parts of Ireland, there will 
come to the open doorway of a 
ling-thatched hut a woman, bare- 
headed, bare-footed, very quiet and 
patient of mien, and she will raise 
her hand, and with it shade her 
eyes, while she gazes on you as 
you pass. Then she will return 
to the gloom of her narrow home. 
When I think of Ireland, now 
that I have visited it, I seem to 
see a solitary figure, that emerges 
at moments from a settled twi- 
light of its own to gaze, but 
with shaded eyes, at the excessive 
glare and questionable march of 
English progress. 
ALFRED AUSTIN. 
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WHO WAS LOST AND IS FOUND. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


For a moment Mrs Ogilvy’s heart 
sank within her. There was some- 
thing in the moment, in the hour, 
in that sudden appearance like a 
ghost, only with a noise and energy 
which were not ghost-like, of this 
man whom at the first glance she 
had taken for Robbie, which chilled 
her blood. Then she reminded 
herself that a similar incident had 
befallen her before now. A tramp 
had more than once made his way 
into the garden, and, but for her 
own lion mien, and her call upon 
Andrew, might have robbed the 
house or done some other unspeak- 
able harm. It was chiefly her own 
aspect as of a queen, protected by 
unseen battalions, and only con- 
scious of the extraordinary temerity 
of the intruder, that had gained 
her the victory. She had not felt 
then as she felt now: the danger 
had only quickened her blood, not 
chilled it. She had been dauntless 
as she looked: but now a secret 
horror stole her strength away. 

“T think,” she said, with a little 
catching of the breath, “‘ you have 
made a mistake. This is no public 
place, it is my garden; but if you 
have strayed from the road, I will 
ery upon my man to show you the 
right way—to Edinburgh, or wher- 
ever you may be going.” 

“Edinburgh’s not good for my 
health. I like your garden,” he 
said, strolling easily towards her ; 
“but look here, mother, give me 
something for my scratch. I’ve 
got a thorn in my hand.” 

“You will just go away, sir,” 
said Mrs Ogilvy. ‘“ Whoever you 
may be, [ permit no visitor here at 
this late hour of the night. I will 
cry upon my man.” 

VOL. CLVI.—NO. DOCCOXLVII. 


“Tm glad you’ve got a man 
about the place,” said the stranger, 
sitting down calmly upon the 
bench and regarding her little 
figure as she stood before him, with 
an air half of mockery, half of 
kindness. “It’s a little lonely for 
an old lady. But then you’re all 
settled and civilised here. None 
the better for that,” he continued, 
easily; ‘‘snakes in the grass, thieves 
behind the door.” 

**T have told you, sir,” said Mrs 
Ogilvy, trembling more and more, 
yet holding her ground, “that I 
let nobody come in here, at this 
hour. You look like—like a gen- 
tleman :” her voice trembled on the 
noiseless colourless air, in which 
there was not a breath to disturb 
anything: “you will therefore not, 
I am sure, do anything to disturb 
a woman—who lives alone, but for 
her faithful servants—at this hour 
of the night.” 

“You are a very plucky old 
lady,” he said, “and you pay mea 
compliment. “I’m not sure that 
I’m a gentleman in your meaning, 
but I’m proud that you think I 
look like one. Sit down and let 
us talk. There’s no pleasure in 
sitting at one’s ease when a lady’s 
standing: and, to tell the truth, I’m 
too tired to budge.” 

“T will cry upon my man 
Andrew——” 

‘Not if you’re wise, as I’m sure 
you are.” The stranger’s hand 
made a movement to his pocket, 
which had no significance for Mrs 
Ogilvy. She was totally unac- 
quainted with the habits of people 
who carry weapons ; and if she had 
thought there was a revolver within 
a mile of her, would have felt her- 
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self and the whole household to be 
lost. ‘It will be a great deal bet- 
ter for Andrew,” said this man, 
with his easy air, “if you let him 
stay where he is. Sit down and 
let’s have our talk out.” 

Mrs Ogilvy did not sit down, 
but she leant trembling upon the 
back of her chair. ‘You're not a 
tramp on the roads,” she said, 
“that I could fee with a supper 
and a little money—nor a gentle- 
man, you say, that will take a tell- 
ing, and refrain from disturbing a 
woman’s house. Who are you 
then, man, that will not go away, 
—that sit there and smile in my 
face?” 

“Tm a man that has always 
smiled in everybody’s face,—if it 
were the whole posse, if it were 
Death himself,” he replied. ‘* Mo- 
ther, sit down and take things 
quietly. I’m a man in danger of 
my life.” 

A shriek came to her lips, but 
she kept it in by main force. Ina 
moment the vague terror which 
had enveloped her became clear, 
and she knew what she had been 
afraid of. Here was the man who 
was like Robbie, who was Robbie’s 
leader, his tyrant, whose influence 
he could not resist—provided only 
that Robbie did not come back and 
find him here ! 

“Sir,” she said, trembling so 
that the chair trembled too under 
the touch of her hand, but stand- 
ing firm, “you are trying to 
frighten me—but I am not feared. 
If it is true you say (though I can- 
not believe it is true), what can I 
do for you? Iam a peaceable per- 
son, with a peaceable house, as you 
see. I have no hiding-places, nor 
secret chambers. Where could I 
put you that all that wanted could 
not see? Oh, for the love of God, 
go away! I know nothing about 
you. I could not betray you if—if 
I desired to do so.” 

“You would never betray any- 
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body,” he said, quite calmly. “I 
know what is in a face. If you 
thought it would be to my harm, 
though you hate me and fear me, 
you would die before you would 
say a word.” 

‘God forbid I should hate you!” 
cried Mrs Ogilvy, with trembling 
white lips. ‘“ Why should I hate 
you%—but oh, it is late at night, 
and you will get no bed any place 
if you do not hurry and go away.” 

“ That’s what I ask myself,” he 
said, unmoved, ‘‘ Why should you 
hate me, if you know nothing about 
me?—that is what surprises me. 
You know something about me, 
eh 1—you have a guess who I am? 
you are not terrified to death when 
a tramp comes in to your grounds, 
or a gentleman strays: eh? You 
call for Andrew. But you haven’t 
called for Andrew—you know who 
Iam?” 

‘‘T know what you are not,” she 
cried, with the energy of despair. 
“You are no vagrant, nor yet a 
gentleman astray. You would have 
gone away when I bid you, either 
for fear or for right feeling, if you 
had been the one or the other. I 
know you not. But go, for God’s 
sake go, and I will say no word to 
your hurt, if all the world were © 
clamouring after you. Ob, man, 
will ye go?” 

She thought she heard that well- 
known click of the gate,—the sound 
which she had listened for, for 
years—the sound most unwished 
and unlooked for now—of Robbie 
coming home. He saw her mo- 
mentary pause and the holding of 
her breath, the almost impercept- 
ible turn of her head as she listened. 
It had now become almost dark, 
and she was not much more than a 
shadow to him, as he was to her; 
but the whiteness of her shawl and 
cap made her outline more distinct 
underneath the faintly waving 
shadows of the surrounding trees. 
The stranger settled himself into 
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the corner of the bench. He watch- 
ed her repressed movements and 
signs of agitation with amusement, 
as one watches a child. She would 
not betray him—but even in the 
dimness of the evening air she be- 
trayed herself. Her eagerness, her 
agitation, were far more, he judged 
rightly, being a man accustomed to 
study the human race and its ways, 
than any chance accident would 
have brought about. She was a 
plucky old lady. A vagrant would 
have had no terrors for her, still 
less a gentleman —a gentleman ! 
that name that the English give 
such weight to. Her appeal to him 
as being like one had gone deep 
into his soul. 

“T will do better,” he said, 
“mother, than seek a bed in any 
strange place; you will give me 
one here.” 

“T hope you will not foree me— 
to take strong measures,” she said, 
with consternation which she could 
scarcely conceal. ‘There is a con- 
stable—not far off. I will have to 
send for him, loath, loath though I 
would be to do so, if ye will not go 
away.” 

The stranger laughed, and made 
again that movement towards his 
pocket. ‘ You will have to provide 
then for his widow and his orphans : 
and a country constable has always 
a large family,” he said. 

“Man,” cried the little lady with 
passion, “ will ye mock both at the 
law and at what is right? Then you 
shall not mock at me. I will put 
you forth from my door with my 
own hands.” 

“Ah,” he said, startled, ‘‘ that’s 
a different thing.” He was moved 
by this extraordinary threat. Even 
in her agitation Mrs Ogilvy felt 
there must be some good in him, 
for he was visibly moved. And she 
felt her power. She went forward 
undaunted to take him by the arm. 
When she was close to him he put 
out his hand, and smiled in her 
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face, not with a smile of ridicule 
but of appeal. ‘ Mother,” he said ; 
“is it the act of a mother to turn a 
man out of doors to the wild beasts 
that seek his life—even if he has 
deserved it, and if he is not her 
son ?” 

There came from her strained 
bosom a faint cry. A mother, what 
is that? The tigress that owns one 
cub, and would murder and slay a 
thousand for it, as men sometimes 
say—or something that is pity and 
help and love, the mother of all 
sons through her own? Her hand 
dropped from his shoulder. The 
sensation that she would have done 
what she threatened, that he would 
not have resisted her, made her in- 
capable even of a touch after that. 

‘‘ Besides,” he said in another 
tone, having, as he perceived, gained 
the victory, ‘‘I have come to tell 
you of your son.” 

A swift and sudden change came 
over Mrs Ogilvy’s mind. He did 
not know, then, that Robbie had 


come back. He had come in ignor- 
ance, not meaning any harm, mean- 
ing to appeal to her for help for 


Robbie’s sake. And she was in no 
danger from him, though Robbie 
was. She might even help him 
secretly, and do her son no harm. 
If only a good Providence would 
keep Robbie late to-night. 

“Sir,” she said, ‘I can do noth- 
ing against you with my son’s name 
on your lips; but if you are in 
danger as you say, there is no 
safety for you here. I have friends 
coming to see me that would 
wonder at you, and find out about 
you, and would not be held back 
like me. I cannot undertake for 
what times they might come, morn- 
ing or night : and their first question 
would be, Who is that you have 
in your house? and, What is he 
doing here? You would not be 
safe. Ihave a number of friends 
—more than I want, more than I 
want—if there was anything to 
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hide. But if you will trust your- 
self to me, I will find a good bed 
for you, and a safe place, where 
my word will be enough. I will 
send my woman-servant with you. 
‘That will carry no suspicion: and 
I will come myself in the morning 
to see what I can do for you— 
what you want, if it is clothes or 
if it is money, or Ah! I think 
I heard the click of that gate,— 
that will be somebody coming. 
There is a road by the back of the 
house—oh, come with me and I 
will show you the way!” 

For a moment he seemed inclined 
to yield ; but he saw her extreme 
agitation, and his quick perception 
divined something more than alarm 
for him behind. 

“T think,” he said, stretching 
himself out on the bench, “that I 
prefer to take the risks and to stay. 
If I cannot take in a parcel of 
your country folks, I am not good 
for much. You can say I am a 
friend of Rob’s. And that is true, 
and I bring you news of him—eh ? 
Don’t you want to hear news of 
your son?” 

She heard a step on the gravel 
coming up the slope, slow as it 
was now, not springy and swift as 
Robbie’s once was, and her anguish 
grew. She took hold of his 
arm again, of his hand. ‘Come 
with me, come with me,” she 
cried, scarcely able to get out the 
words, “before you are seen! 
Come with me before you are 
seen !” 

He was so carried away by her 
passion, of which all the same he 
was very suspicious, that he per- 
mitted her to raise him to his 
feet, following her impulse with a 
curious smile on his face, perhaps 
touched by the feeling of the small 
old soft hand that laid hold upon 
his— when Janet with her large 
solid figure filling the whole frame- 
work of the door suddenly appeared 
behind him. ‘“ Will I bring in the 
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supper, mem?” Janet said in her 
tranquil tones, ‘“‘for I hear Mr 
Robert coming up the road: and 
you're ower lang out in the night 
and the falling dew.” 

The stranger threw himself back 
on the bench with a loud laugh 
that seemed to tear the silence 
and rend it. ‘So that’s how it 
is!” he said. “You've got Rob 
here—that’s how it is! I thought 
you knew more than you said. 
Dash you, old woman, I was begin- 
ning to believe in you! And all 
the time it was for your precious 
son !” 

Mrs Ogilvy took hold of the 
back of her chair again to support 
her. Here was this strange man 
now in possession of her poor little 
fortress. And Robbie would be 
here also in a moment. Two law- 
less broken men, and only she 
between them, a small old woman, 
to restrain them, to conceal them, 
to feed and care for them, to save 
their lives it might be. She felt 
that if the little support of the 
chair were taken from her she 
would drop. And yet she must 
stand for them, fight for them, face 
the world as their champion. She 
felt the stranger’s reproach, too, 
thrill through her with a pang of 
compunction over all. Yes, it had 
been not for his sake, not for pity 
or the love of God, but for her 
son’s sake, for the love of Robbie. 
She was the tigress with her cub, 
after all. Her heart spoke a word 
faintly in her own defence, that 
it was not to betray this strange 
man that she had intended, but to 
save him too: only also to get him 
out of her way, out of Robbie’s 
way; to save her son from the 
danger of his company, and from 
those still more apparent dangers 
which might arise from his mere 
presence here. She did not say a 
word, however, except faintly, with 
a little nod of her head to Janet, 
“ Ay, — and put another place.” 
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The words were so little distinct 
that, but for her mistress’s look 
towards the equally indistinct 
figure on the bench, Janet would 
not have understood. With a little 
start of surprise and alarm she dis- 
appeared into the house, troubled 
in her mind, she knew not why. 
“ Andrew,” she said to her husband 
when she returned to the kitchen, 
“JT would just take a turn about 
the doors, if I were you, in case 
ye should be wanted.” “Wha 
would want me? and what for 
should I turn about the doors at 
this hour of the nicht?” ‘Oh, I 
was just thinking ” said Janet : 
but she added no more. After all, 
so long as Mr Robert was there, 
nothing could happen to his 


mother, whoever the strange man . 


might be. 

There was silence between the 
two outside the door of the Hewan 
—silence through which the sound 
of Robbie’s slow advancing step 
sounded with strange significance. 
He walked slowly nowadays — at 


least heavily, with the step of a 
man who has lost the spring of 
youth: and to-night he was tired, 
no doubt by the long day in 
Edinburgh, and going from place 
to place seeking news which, alas ! 
he would only find very distinct, 


very positive,at home. While Mrs 
Ogilvy, in this suspense, almost 
counted her son’s steps as he drew 
near, the other watcher on the 
bench, almost invisible as the soft 
dimness grew darker and darker, 
listened too. He said “Groggy?” 
with a slight laugh, which was like 
a knife in her breast. She thought 
she smelt the sickening atmosphere 
of the whisky and tobacco come 
into the pure night air, but said 
half aloud, “No, no,” with a sense 
of the intolerable. No, no, he had 
never given her that to bear. 

And then Robbie appeared 
another shadow in the opening of 
the road. He did not quicken bis 
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pace, even when he saw his mother 
waiting for him: his foot was like 
lead—not life enough in it to dis- 
turb the gravel on the path. 

‘You're late, Robbie.” 

“IT might have been later and 
no harm done,” he said, sulkily. 
‘Yes, I’m late, and tired, and 
with bad news which is the worst 
of all.” 

‘What bad news ?” she cried. 

Robbie did not see the vague 
figure, another shadow, in grey in- 
distinguishable garments like the 
night, which lay on the bench. He 
came up to her heavily with his 
slow steps, and then stopped and 
said, with an unconscious dramatic 
distinctness, ‘That fellow — has 
come home. He’s in England, or 
perhaps even in Scotland, by now: 
and the peace of my life’s gone.” 

‘‘Oh, Robbie,” cried his mother 
in anguish, wringing her hands; 
and then she put her hands on his 
shoulders, trying to impart her in- 
formation by the thrill of their 
trembling, which gave a shake to 
his heavy figure too. “Be silent, 
be silent; say no more!” 

“Why should I sayno more? I 
expected you would feel it as I do: 
home was coming over me, the 
feeling of being here—and you— 
and Susie. But now that’s all over. 
You cannot get away from your fate. 
That man’s my fate. He will turn 
me round his little finger,—he will 
make me do, not what I like, 
but what he likes. It’s my fault. 
I have put myself in his power. I 
would go away again, but I know I 
would meet him, round the first cor- 
ner, outside the do-r.” And Robert 
Ogilvy sighed—a profound, deep 
breath of hopelessness which seemed 
to come from the bottom of his 
heart. He put his heavy hand on 
the chair which had supported his 
mother. She now stood alone, un- 
supported even by that slight prop. 

“You will come in now, my dear, 
and rest. You have had a hard 
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day: and everything is worse when 
you are tired. Janet has laid your 
supper ready; and when you have 
rested, then we’ll hear all that has 
happened—and think,” she said, 
with a tremor in her voice, “ what 
to do.” 

She did not dare to look at the 
stranger directly, lest Robbie should 
discover him ; but she gave a glance, 
@ movement, in his direction, an ap- 
peal—which that close observer un- 
derstood well enough. She had 
the thought that her son might 
escape him yet—at which the other 
smiled in his heart, but humoured 
her so far that he did not say any- 
thing yet. 

“It is easy for you,” said Robbie, 
with another profound sigh, “to 
think what you will do—you 
neither know the man, nor his 
cleverness, nor the weak deevil I 
am. Il’ll not goin. That craze of 
yours for all your windows open 
—they’re not shut yet, by George ! 
and it’s ten o’clock and more—takes 
off any feeling of safety there 
might be in the house. [I shall sit 
here and watch for him. At least I 
can see him coming, here.” 

“Robbie, oh Robbie! come in, 
come in, if you would not kill 
me!” 

“ Don’t take so much trouble, old 
lady,” said the stranger from the 
bench, at the sound of whose voice 
Robbie started so violently, taking 
up the chair in his hand, that his 
mother made a spring and placed 
herself between them. “I see 
what you want to do, but you can’t 
do it. It’s fate, as he says; and 
he'll calm down when he knows I 
am here. So, Bob, you stole a 
march on me,” he said, raising him- 
self up. He was the taller man, 
but Robbie was the heavier. They 
stood for a moment—two dark 
shadows in the night—so near that 
the whiteness of Mrs Ogilvy’s 
shawl brushed them on either side. 
“You're here, then, already!” 
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Robbie held the chair for a moment 
like a weapon of offence, and then 
pitched it from him. “ What’s 
the good? I might have known, if 
there was an unlikely spot on the 
earth, that’s where you would be 
found.” 

“You thought this an unlikely 
spot? Why, you've told me of it 
often enough, old fellow: safety 
itself and quiet; and your mother 
that would feed us like fighting 
cocks. Where else did you think I 
would come? The t’other places are 
too hot for us both. But I say, old 
lady, I should not mind having a 
look at that supper now: we've 
only been waiting for Rob, don’t 
you know?” 

Mrs Ogilvy, in her anguish, made 


_stillanotherappeal. She said, ‘‘For 


one moment listen to me. I don’t 
even know your name; but there’s 
one thing I know—that you two 
are safest apart. I am not, sir, 
meaning my son alone,” she said 
with severity, for the stranger had 
given vent to a short laugh, “nor 
for the evil company that I have 
heard you are. I am speaking just 
of your safety. You are in more 
danger than he is, and there’s more 
chance they will look for you here 
than elsewhere. If it was to save 
your life,” she added, after a pause 
to recover her voice, “even for 
Robbie, no, I would not give up 
a young man like you to what you 
call your fate. But you're safest 
apart: if you think a moment you 
will see that. I will,” cried the 
little indistinguishable whiteness 
between the two men, “ take it in 
my hands. You shall have meat, 
you shall have rest, you shall have 
whatever you need to take you— 
wherever may be best ; not for him, 
but for you. Young man, in the 
name of God listen to me—it’s not 
that I would harm you! The farther 
off you are from each other the safer 
you are—both. And I'll help—T’ll 
help you with all my heart.” 
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“‘There’s reason in what she says, 
Bob,” said the stranger, in an easy 
voice, as if of a quite indifferent 
matter. ‘The old lady has a great 
deal of sense. You would have 
been wise to take her advice long 
ago while there was time for it.” 

She stood between them, her 
hands clasped, with a forlorn hope 
in the newcomer, who was not con- 
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temptuous of her, like Robbie—who 
listened so civilly to all she said. 

“But,” he added, with a laugh, 
“what's safety after all? It’s death 
alive ; it’s not for you and me. The 
time for a meal and a sleep, and then 
to face the world again—eh, Bob? 
that’s all a man wants. Let’s see 
that supper. I am half dead for 
want of food.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Robert had led the way sullenly 
into the dining-room. He had 
made as though he would not sit 
down at table, where the other 
placed himself at once unceremoni- 
ously, pulling towards him the dish 
which Janet had just placed on the 
table, and helping himself eagerly 
—waiting for no grace, giving no 
thanks, nor even the tribute of 
civility to his entertainers, as Mrs 
Ogilvy remarked in passing, though 
her mind was full of other and 
more important things. “I’m too 
tired, I think, to eat; Ill go to 
bed, mother,” Robbie said. Mrs 
Ogilvy seized the chance of separat- 
ing him from the other with rapture. 
She ventured—it was not always 
she could do so—to give him a 
good-night kiss on his cheek, and 
whispered, “I will send you up 
something,” unwilling that he 
should suffer by so much as a 
spoilt meal. 

“What! are you going to leave 
me in the lurch, Bob? steal another 
march on me, now I’ve thrown 
myself like an innocent on your 
gocd faith? That’s not like a bon 
camarade. I thought we were to 
stick to each other for life or death.” 

“T never bargained—you were to 
come here and frighten my mother.” 

**No, no,” she cried ; “no, no,” 
with her hand on his arm patting 
it softly, endeavouring to lead him 
away. 

“Your mother’s not frightened, 


old boy. She’s full of pluck, and 
we're the best of friends. It’s you 
that are frightened. You think I’ve 
got hold of you again. So I have, 
and you're not going to give me 
the slip so soon. Sit down and 
don’t be uncivil. I never yet got 
the good of a dinner by myself.” 

Mrs Ogilvy held her son’s arm 
with her hand. She felt the thrill 
in him turning towards his old 
comrade, though he did not move. 
Perhaps the pressure of her hand 
was too strong on his arm A 
woman does not know exactly how 
far to go. An added hair’s-breadth 
is sometimes too much. 

“T don’t want to be uncivil,” 
said Robbie, after a moment’s hesi- 
tation. ‘After all, I think I'll try 
to eat a morsel, mother; I’m in my 
own place. And you asked him in, 
I suppose; he’s in a manner your 
guest és 

“Tf you think so, Robbie , 
Her hand loosened from bis arm. 
Perhaps if she had been firm at 
that moment,—but she had already 
been fighting for a long time; and 
when a woman is old she gets tired. 
Her legs were trembling under her. 
She did not feel as if she could 
stand many minutes longer. She 
did, however; while Robbie, with 
an air of much sullenness and re- 
luctance, took his place at the table, 
and secured the remains of the dish 
which his friend had nearly emptied. 
Robert held his place as host with 
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an air of offended dignity, which 
would have touched his mother 
with amusement had her mind been 
more free. But there was no 
strength in him; already he was 
yielding to the stronger personality ; 
and as he ate and listened, though 
in spite of himself, it was clear that 
one by one the reluctances gave way. 
Mrs Ogilvy did not pretend to take 
part in the meal. It was prepared for 
Robbie, as was always the case when 
he went to Edinburgh and returned 
late. She remained in the room 
for a time, sometimes going to the 
kitchen to see what more could be 
found to replenish the table,—for 
the stranger ate as if he had fasted 
for a twelvemonth, and Robbie on 
his part had always an excellent 
appetite. How it did not choke 
them even to swallow a morsel in 
the situation of danger in which 
they were, bewildered her. And 
greater wonders still arose. As she 
went and came, the conversation 
quickened between them; and when 
she came back the second time from 
the kitchen, Robbie was leaning 
back in his chair, his mouth open 
in a great peal of laughter, his 
countenance so brightened and 
smoothed out, that for the first 
time since his return Mrs Ogilvy’s 
heart bounded with a recognition of 
her bright-faced smiling boy as he 
had been, but was no more. His face 
overcast again for a moment at the 
sight of her, as if that was enough 
to damp all pleasurable emotion ; 
and when she had again looked 
round the table to see if anything 
was wanted, the mother, with a 
little movement of wounded pride, 
left them. She went into her 
parlour, and sat down in the dark, 
in the silence, to rest a little. 
If her overstrained nerves and the 
quick sensation of the wound of 
the moment brought a tear or two 
to her eyes, that was nothing. Her 
mind immediately began to plan 
and arrange how this dangerous 
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stranger could be got away, how 
his safety could be secured. I pre- 
sume that Mrs Ogilvy had forgotten 
what his crime was. Is it not im- 
possible to believe that a man who 
is under your own roof, who is 
like other men, who has smiled 
and spoken, and shown no bar- 
barous tendency, should be a mur- 
derer? The consciousness of that 
had gone out of her mind. She 
thought, on the contrary, that there 
was good in him: that he was not 
without understanding, even of her- 
self, an old woman, which was, 
Mrs Ogilvy was aware, unusual 
among young men. He had no 
contempt for her, which was what 
they generally had, even Robbie: 
perhaps—it was at least within the 
bounds of possibility—he might be 
got to do what she suggested. She 
searched into all the depths to find 
out what would be the best. To 
provide a place for him more 
private than the Hewan, a room 
in a cottage which she knew, where 
he would be made quite comfort- 
able ; and then, after great thought 
taken, where would be the best 
and safest refuge, to get him to 
depart thither, with money enough 
—money which, with a faint pang 
to lose it for Robbie, she felt would 
be well-spent money to free him for 
ever from that dangerous companion. 
Mrs Ogilvy thought, and better 
thought, as she herself described 
the process: where would be the 
safest place for him to go? How 
would one of the Highland isles 
do, or the Isle of Man, or perhaps 
these other islands which she be- 
lieved were French, though that 
would most likely make no differ- 
ence—QGuernsey or Jersey, or some 
of these? She was strongly, in 
her mind, in favour of an island. 
It was not so easy to get at, and 
yet it was easy to escape from 
should there be any pursuit. She 
thought, and better thought, sit- 
ting there in the dark, with the 
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window still open, and the air of 
the night blowing in. The wind 
was cold rather ; but her mind was 
so taken up that she scarcely felt 
it. It is when the mind is quite 
free that you have time to think 
of all these little things. 

While she was sitting so quiet 
the conversation evidently warmed 
in the other room, the voices grew 
louder, there were peals of laughter, 
sounds of gaiety which had not 
been heard there for many a day. 
Mrs Ogilvy’s heart rose in spite of 
herself. She had not heard Robbie 
laugh like that—not since he was 
a boy. God bless him! And, oh, 
might she not say, God bless the 
other too, that made him laugh so 
hearty? He could not be all bad, 
that other one: certainly there was 
good in him. It was not possible 
that he could laugh like that, a 
man hunted for his life, if he had 
his conscience against him too. 
She began to think that there must 
be some mistake. And so great 
are the inconsistencies of human 
nature, that this mother who had 
repulsed the stranger with almost 
tragic passion so short a time ago, 
sat in the dark soothed and almost 
happy in his presence—almost glad 
that her Robbie had a friend. She 
heard Janet come and go, with a 
cheerful word addressed to her, 
and giving cheerful words in return 
and advice to the young men to go 
to their beds and not sit up till all 
the hours of the night. After one 
of these colloquies Robbie came into 
the room where Mrs Ogilvy was. 
“ Are you here, mother?” he said, 
“sitting in the dark without a 
candle—and the window still open. 
I think it is your craze to keep 
these windows open, whatever I 
may say.” 

“Tt can matter little now, Rob- 
bie—since he’s here.” 

“Oh, since he’s here! and how 
about those that may come after 
him? But you never will see what 
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I mean. There is more need than 
ever to bar the doors.” He closed 
the window himself with vehe- 
mence, and the shutters, leaving 
her in total darkness. “I will tell 
Janet to bring you a light,” he 
said. 

“You need not do that: I will 
maybe go up-stairs.” 

“To your bed—as Janet has 
been bidding us to do.” 

“Tl not promise,” said Mrs 
Ogilvy; “I’ve many things to 
think of.” 

“Never mind to-night; but 
there’s one thing I want of you, 
—your keys. Janet says the mis- 
tress locks everything up but just 
what is going. There is next to 
nothing in the bottle.” 

“Oh, Robbie, my man, it’s 
neither good for him nor for you! 
It would be far better, as Janet 
says, to go to your beds.” 

“It is a pretty thing,” said Rob- 
bie, “that I cannot entertain a 
friend, not for once, and he a 
stranger that has heard me boast 
of my home; and that you should 
grudge me the first pleasant night 
I have had in this miserable dull 
place.” 

“ Oh, Robbie !” she cried, as if he 
had given her a blow. And then 
trembling she put her keys into 
his hand, groping to find it in 
the dark. He went away with a 
murmur, whether of thanks or 
grumbling she could not tell, and 
left her thus to feel the full force 
of that flying stroke. Then she 
picked herself up again, and al- 
lowed to herself that it was a dull 
place for a young man that had 
been out in the world and had 
seen much, And it was natural 
that he should be pleased and ex- 
cited, with a man to talk to. Al- 
most all women are humble on this 
point. They do not hope that 
their men can be satisfied with 
their company, but are glad that 
they should have other men to add 
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salt and savour to their life. It 
gave Mrs Ogilvy a pang to hear her 
gardevin unlocked, and the bottles 
sounding as they were taken out: 
but yet that he should make merry 
with his friend, was not that 
sanctioned by the very Scripture 
itself? She sat there a while try- 
ing to resume the course of her 
thoughts; but the sound of the 
talk, the laughing, the clinking of 
the glasses, filled the air and dis- 
ordered all these thoughts. She 
went softly up-stairs after a while ; 
but the sounds pursued her there 
almost more distinctly, for her room 
was over the dining-room,—the two 
voices in endless conversation, the 
laughter, the smell of their tobacco. 
You would have said two light- 
hearted laddies to hear them, Mrs 
Ogilvy said to herself: and one 
of them a hunted man, in danger 
of his life! She did not sleep 
much that night, nor even go to 
bed, but sat up fully dressed, the 
early daylight finding her out sud- 
denly in her white shawl and cap 
when it came in, oh ! so early, reveal- 
ing the whole familiar world about, 
—giving her a surprise, too, to see 
herself in the glass, with her candle 
flickering on the table beside her. 
It was broad daylight — but they 
would not see it, their shutters 
being closed — before the sounds 
ceased, and she heard them stum- 
bling up-stairs, still talking and 
making a great noise in the silence, 
to their rooms; and then after a 
while everything was still. And 
then she could think. 

Then she could think! Oh, her 
plan was a very simple one, involv- 
ing little thought,—first that house 
down the water, on the very edge 
of the river, where Andrew’s brother 
lived. It was as quiet a place as 
heart could desire, and a very nice 
room, where in her good days, in 
Robbie’s boyhood, in the time when 
there were often visitors at the 
Hewan, she had sent any guest she 
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had not room for. Down the steep 
bank behind on which the Hewan 
stood, you could almost have slid 
down to the little house in the 
glen. There would be very little 
risk there. Robbie and he could 
see each other, and nobody the 
wiser ; and then, after he was well 
rested, he would see the danger of 
staying in a place like the Hewan, 
where anybody atany moment might 
walk up to the door. And then 
the place must be chosen where he 
should go. If he would but go quiet 
to one of the islands, and be out of 
danger! Mrs Ogilvy’s mind was 
very much set on one of the islands ; 
I cannot tell why. It seemed to her 
so much safer to be surrounded by 
the sea on every side. If he would 
consent to go to St Kilda or some 
place like that, where he would be 
as safe as a bird in its nest. Ah! 
but St Kilda — among the poor 
fisher-folk, where he would have 
no one to speak to. A chill came 
over her heart in the middle of her 
plans. Would he not laugh in her 
face if she proposed it? Would he 
go, however safe it might be? Did 
he care so much for his safety as 
that? She wrung her hands with 
a sense of impotence, and that all 
her fine plans, when she had made 
them, would come to nothing. She 
might plan and plan; but if he 
would not do it, what would her 
planning matter? If she planned 
for Robbie in the same way, would 
he do it? And she had no power 
over this strange man. Then after 
demonstrating to herself the folly of 
it, she began her planning all over 
again. 

In the morning there were the 
usual pleasant sounds in the house 
of natural awakening and new be- 
ginning, and Mrs Ogilvy got up at 
her usual hour and dressed herself 
with her usual care. She saw, when 
she looked at herself in the glass, 
that she was paler than usual. But 
what did that matter for an old 
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woman? She was not tired—she 
did not feel her body at all. She 
was aJl life and force and energy, 
thrilling to her finger-points with 
the desire of doing something—the 
ability to do whatever might be 
wanted. She would have gone off 
to St Kilda straight without the 
loss of a moment, if her doing so 
could have been of any avail. But 
of what avail could that have been ? 
The early morning passed over in 
its usual occupations, and grew to 
noon before there was any stirring 
up-stairs. Then Janet, who had no 
responsibility, who had always kept 
her old footing with Robbie as his 
old nurse who might say anything 
and do anything—without gravity, 
laughing with him at hercelf and 
her old domineering ways, yet 
sometimes influencing him with 
her domineering more than his 
mother’s anxious love could do— 
Janet went boldly up-stairs with 
her jugs of hot water, and knocked 
at one door after another. Mrs 


Ogilvy then heard various stirrings, 


shouts to know what was wanted, 
openings of doors, Robbie, large 
and heavy, though with slippered 
feet, going into his companion’s 
room, and the loud talk of last 
night resumed. Nearly one o’clock, 
the middle of the day. Alas for 
that journey to St Kilda, or any- 
where! When the day was half 
over, how was any such enterprise 
to be undertaken? And if the 
police were after him—the police! 
in her honourable, honest, stainless 
house—how was he to get away, 
to have a chance of escape? in his 
bed and undefended, sleeping and 
insensible to any danger, till one 
of the clock. It must have been 
two before Robbie showed down- 
stairs. He was a little abashed, 
not facing his mother—looking, she 
thought, as if his eyes had been 
boiled. 

“We were a little late last night,” 
he said. ‘I’m sorry, but it’s noth- 
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ing to look so serious about. Lew’s 
first night.” 

‘“‘ Robbie,” she said, ‘it’s noth- 
ing. I’m old-fashioned. I have 
my prejudices. But it was not 
that I was thinking of. Is he in 
danger of his life or no?” 

Robbie blanched a little at this, 
but shook himself with nervous 
impatience. ‘“ That’s a big word 
to use,” he said. 

“It was the word he used to me 
when he came upon me last night. 
If he is in danger of his life, he is 
not safe for a moment here.” 

“ Rubbish !” said Robbie ; “ why 
is he not safe? It is as out of the 
way as anything can be. Not a 
soul about but your village people, 
who don’t know him from Adam, 
nor anything about us, good or bad. 
I am just your son to them, and he 
is just my friend.” 

“Tf that were so! It is not a 
thing I know about: it is only 
what you have told me, him and 
you. He said he was in danger of 
his life.” 

“He was a fool for his pains; 
but he always liked a sensation, 
and to talk bi x 

“Then it is not true?” 

She looked at him, and he at 
her. He was pale, too, with the 
doings of last night, but a quick 
colour flashed over his face under 
her eyes. “I am not going to be 
cross-examined,” he said. Then 
after a pause: “It may be true, 
and it mayn’t be true—if they’re 
on his track. But he doesn’t 
think now that they are on his 
track.” 

“He thought so last night, 
Robbie.” 

“What does it matter about 
last night? You’re insufferable— 
you can imagine nothing. There 
is a difference between a man when 
he’s tired and fasting, and when 
he’s had a good rest and a square 
meal. He doesn’t think so now. 
He’s quite happy about us both. 
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He says we'll pull along here 
famously for a time. You so 
motherly (he likes you), and Janet 
such a good cook, and the whisky 
very decent. He’s a connoisseur, 
I can tell you !—and. nobody here 
that has half an idea in their 
heads F 

“You may be deceived, there,” 
said Mrs Ogilvy, suddenly resent- 
ing what he said—‘‘ you may be 
deceived in that, both him and 
you ” 

** Not about the cook and the 
whisky,” said Robbie, with a laugh. 
“Tn short, we think we can lie on 
our oars a little and watch events. 
We can cut and run at any mo- 
ment if danger appears.” 

** You say ‘we,’ Robbie ?” 

“Yes,” he said, with a moment- 
ary scowl, “I said ‘we.’ Of course, 
I’m in with Lew as soon as he 
turns up. I always said I was. 
You forget the nonsense I’ve talked 
about him. That’s all being out of 
sight that corrupts the mind. Lord, 
what a difference it makes to have 
him here !” 

She looked a little wistfully at 
the young man to whom her own 
love and devotion mattered noth- 
ing. He calculated on it freely, 
took advantage of it, and thought no 
more of it—which was “ quite nat- 
ural”; she quieted all possibilities 
of rebellion in her own mind by 
this. ‘ But, Robbie,” she said, “‘if 
he is in danger. I’m not one to 
advise you to be unfaithful to a 
friend—oh, not even if. But 
his welfare goes before all. If it’s 
true all I’ve heard—if there’s been 
wild work out yonder in America, 
and he’s blamed for it 4 

** Who told you that ?” 

“Partly Mr Somerville before 
you came, Robbie, and partly your- 
self—and partly it was in a news- 
paper I read.” 

“ A newspaper !” he cried, almost 
with a shout. “If it has been in 
the newspapers here ; 
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“T did not say it was a news- 
paper here.” 

“T know what it was,” said 
Robbie, with a scornful laugh. 
“ You’ve been at a woman’s tricks, 
I thought you were above them. 
You’ve searched my pockets, and 
you've found it there.” 

“T found it lying with your 
coat, in no pocket: and I had seen 
it before in Mr Somerville’s hands. 
You go too far—you go too far!” 
she said. 

“Well,” he said with bravado, 
‘* what does a Yankee paper matter ? 
—nobody reads them here. Any- 
how,” he added, “‘ Lew and I, we’re 
going to face it out. We'll stay 
where we are, and make ourselves 
as comfortable as we can. Danger 
at present there’s none. Oh, you 
need not answer me with supposing 
this or that ; I know.” 

Mrs Ogilvy opened her lips to 
speak, but said no word. She was 
perhaps tempted to suggest that it 
was her house, her money, her life 
and comfort, of which these two 
men were disposing so calmly ; but 
she did not. After all, she said to 
herself, it was not hers, but Robbie’s ; 
everything that was hers was his. 
She had saved the money which 
he might have been spending had 
he been at home—which he might 
have been extravagant witb, who 
could tell?—for him. And should 
she grudge him the use of it now? 
If he was right, if all was safe, if 
there was no need for alarm, why, 
then Her peace was gone; 
but had she not all these years 
been ready to sacrifice peace, com- 
fort, life itself—everything in the 
world—for Robbie’s sake? And now 
that he had been brought back to 
her as if it were out of the grave,— 
“this thy son was dead, and is alive 
again ; he was lost, and is found,”— 
what was there more to say? That 
father who ran out to meet his son, 
who fell upon his neck, and clothed 
him in the best garment, and would 
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not even listen to his confession 
and penitence—perhaps when the 
prodigal had settled back again 
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into the monotony of home, was 
not so happy in him as he had 
hoped to be. 


CHAPTER XV, 


There followed after this a period 
which was the most terrible of Mrs 
Ogilvy’s life. It had not the 
anguish of that previous time when 
Robert had disappeared from his 
home; but in pain and active dis- 
tress, and the horrors of fear and 
anxiety, it was sometimes almost as 
bad — sometimes worse than that. 
When she looked back on it after, 
it seemed to her like a nightmare, 
the dream of a long fever too 
dreadful to be true. The happi- 
ness of having her son under her 
own roof was turned into torture, 
though still remaining in its way 
a kind of terrible happiness ; for 
did not she see him day by day 
falling into all that was to her 
mind most appalling — the habits 
of such a life as was odious and 
terrible to the poor lady, with all 
her traditions of decent living, all 
her prejudices and delicacies? His 
very voice had changed; it was 
more gay and lively at times than 
she had ever known, and this gave 
her a pang of pleasure often in 
the midst of her trouble. Indeed 
there were times when even the 
noise of the two young men in the 
house affected her mind with a cer- 
tain pleasure and elation, and grati- 
tude to God that she was there to 
make their life possible, to make it 
comfortable, to give them occasion 
for the light-heartedness, though 
she could not understand it, which 
they showed. But these were 
evanescent moments, and her life 
day by day was a kind of horror 
to her, as if she were herself affected 
by the careless ways, the profane 
words, the self-indulgence, and dis- 
regard of everything lovely and 
honest and of good report, which 


she seemed to be encouraging and 
keeping up while she looked on 
and suffered. 

The situation is too poignant to 
be easily recorded. One has heard 
of a wife oppressed and disgusted 
by a dissipated husband ; one has 
heard of the horrors of a drunkard’s 
home. But this was a different 
thing. So far as any one in the 
house was aware, these young men 
were not drunkards. There were 
no dreadful scenes in which they 
lost control of themselves or the 
possession of their senses. Was 
it almost worse than that? Mrs 
Ogilvy felt as if she were being 
put through the treatment which 
some people suppose to be a cure 
for that terrible weakness, the 
mixture of intoxicating spirit with 
every meal and every dish. Her 
very cup of tea, the old lady’s 
modest indulgence, seemed to be 
flavoured from the eternal whisky 
bottle which was always there, the 
smell and the sight of which made 


her sick, made her frantic with 


suppressed misery. They meant 
no harm, she tried to explain to 
herself. It was a habit of their 
rough life, and the much exer- 
cise and fatigue to which they 
subjected themselves, for good or 
for evil, in the far-away place from 
which they had come, the out- 
skirts of civilisation. They were 
not capable of understanding what 
it was to her to see her trim dining- 
room always made disorderly (as 
she felt) by that bottle, the atmos- 
phere flavoured with it, its presence 
always manifest. The pipes, too: 
her mantelpiece, always so nicely 
arranged with its clock, its flower- 
vases, its shells and ornaments, was 
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now encumbered and dusty with 
pipes, with ashes of cigars, with 
cans and papers of tobacco: how 
they would have laughed had they 
known what a vexation this was! 
or rather Robbie would have been 
angry—he would have said it was 
one of her ridiculous ways—and 


only the other would have laughed. 


It is a little hard to have your son 
speak of your ridiculous ways be- 
fore another man who is indulgent 
and laughs. But still the pipes 
were nothing in comparison with 
that other thing—the bottle of 
whisky always there. What would 
the grocer in Eskholm think, from 
whom she got her supplies, when, 
instead of the small discreet bottle 
at long intervals—for not to have 
whisky in the house, the old- 
fashioned Scotch remedy for so 
many things, would have seemed to 
Mrs Ogilvy almost a crime—there 
were gallon jars, she did not like 
to ask Andrew how many, sup- 
plied to the Hewan? The idea that 
it was not respectable cut into her 
like a knife. And it would be 
thought that it was Robbie who 
consumed all that,— Robbie, who 
was known to be there, yet never 
had been seen in Eskholm, or 
taking his walks like other sober 
folk on Eskside. 

And they turned life upside 
down altogether, both in and out 
of the house. They rarely went 
out in daylight, but would take 
long walks, scouring the country 
in the late evening, and come home 
very late to sit down to a supper 
specially prepared for them, as on 
the first day of the stranger's ap- 
pearance. He had affected to think 
it was the ordinary habit of the 
house, and approved of it much, he 
said. And they sat late after it, 
always with a new bottle of whisky, 
and went to bed in the daylight of 
the early summer morning, with 
the natural consequence that they 
did not get up till the middle of 
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the day, lacerating Mrs Ogilvy’s 
mind, doing everything that she 
thought most disorderly and wrong. 
She never went to bed until they 
had come in and she.had seen them 
safely established at their supper. 
And then she would go quietly up- 
stairs, but not to rest, for her room 
was over the dining-room, as has 
been said, and the noise of their 
talk, their jokes and laughter, kept 
sleep from her eyes. She was not 
a very good sleeper at the best. It 
could scarcely, she said to herself, 
be considered their fault. And 
sometimes the sound of their cheer- 
ful voices brought a sudden sense 
of strange happiness with it. Men 
that are ill men, that have done 
dreadful things, could not laugh like 
that, she would sometimes feel con- 
fident—and Robbie gay and loud, 
though all that she had once hoped 
to be refinement had gone out of 
his voice: this had something in it 
that went to her heart. If he was 
happy after all, what did anything 
else matter? His voice rang like a 
trumpet. There was no sound in it 
of depression or dejection. He had 
recovered his spirits, his confidence, 
his freedom. The heavy dulness, 
which was his prevailing mood be- 
fore the stranger appeared, was 
gone. Then he had been disconten- 
ted and miserable, notwithstanding 
the thankfulness he expressed to 
have escaped from the dominion of 
his former leader. But now he was, 
or appeared to be, happy, hugging 
his chains, delighted, as it seemed, 
to return to his bondage. It was 
not likely that this change could 
be a subject of gratification to his 
mother; and yet his altered tone, 
his brightened aspect, the sound of 
his laughter, gave her something 
that was almost like happiness. 
But for this, perhaps, she could not 
have borne as she did the transfor- 
mation of her life. 

The two young men sometimes 
went to Edinburgh, as Robbie had 
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been in the habit of doing before 
the other’s arrival. They went in 
the morning and returned late at 
night, the much disturbed and 
troubled household sitting up for 
them to give them their meal and 
secure their perfect comfort. After 
the first time Mrs Ogilvy, though 
her heart was always full of anxiety 
for their safety, thought it best not 
to appear when they returned. They 
had both gibed at her anxiety, at 
the absurdity and impossibility of 
her sitting up for them, and her 
desire to tie her son to her apron- 
strings. Robbie was angry, indig- 
nantly accusing her of making him 
ridiculous by her foolish anxiety. 
Poor Mrs Ogilvy had no desire to 
tie him to her apron-strings. It 
was not foolish fondness, but terror, 
that was in her heart. She had a 
fear—almost a certainty—that one 
time or other they would not come 
back, —that they would hear bad 
news and not return at all, but de- 
part again into the unknown, leay- 
ing her on the rack. 

But though she did not appear, 
she sat up in her room at the win- 
dow, watching for the click of the 
gate, the sound of their steps on 
the path, the dark figures in the 
half dark of the summer night. 
They had means of getting news, 
she knew not how, and came back 
sometimes elated and noisy, some- 
times more quiet, according as these 
were bad or good. And then she 
heard Janet bustling below bring- 
ing their supper, asking, in the per- 
emptory tones which amused them 
in her, if they wanted anything 
more, if they could not just get what 
they wanted themselves, and let a 
poor woman, that had to be up in 
the morning to her work, get to her 
bed. Sometimes Janet held forth 
to them while she put their supper 
on the table. ‘It’s fine for you twa 
strong buirdly young men, without 
a hand’s turn to do, to turn day 
into nicht and nicht into day — 
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though, losh me! how ye can pit 
up with it, just jabbering and read- 
ing idle books a’ the day, and good 
for nothing, is mair than I can tell. 
But me, I’m a hard-working woman, 
I’ve my man’s breakfast to get ready 
at seeven, and the house to clean 
up, and to keep the whole place like 
a new pin. Bless me, if ye were to 
take a turn at the garden and save 
Andrew’s auld bones, that are often 
very bad with the rheumatism, or 
carry in a bucket of coals or a pail 
of water for me that am old enough 
to be your mother, it would set you 
better. Just twa strong young men, 
and never doing a hand’s turn—no a 
hand’s turn from morning to nicht.” 
‘*There’s truth in what she says, 
Bob—we are a couple of lazy dogs.” 
**T was not just made,” said Rob- 
bie, who was less good-humoured 
than his friend, ‘to hew wood and 
to draw water in my own house.” 
“Tt would be an honour and a 
credit to you to do something, Mr 
Robert,” said Janet, with a touch of 
sternness. ‘Eh, laddie! the thing 
that’s maist unbecoming in this 
world is to eat somebody’s bread 
and do nothing for it—no even in 
the way of civeelity—for here’s the 
mistress put out of everything. She 
has no peace by night or by day. 
Do ye think she is sleepin’, with 
you making a’ that fracaw coming 
in in the middle of the nicht, and 
your muckle voices and your muckle 
steps just making a babel o’ the 
house? She’s no more sleepin’ than 
I am: and my opinion is that she 
never sleeps—just lies and ponders 
and ponders, and thinks what’s to 
become of ye. Eh, Mr Robert, if 
you canna exerceese your ain busi- 
ness, whatever it may be F 
Then there was a big laugh from 
both of the young men. ‘ We have 
not got our tools with us, Janet,” 
said the stranger. 
“Tm no one that holds very 
much with tools, Mr Lewis,” said 
Janet. ‘“Losh! I would take up 
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just the first thing that came, and 
try if I couldna do a day’s work 
with that, if it were me.” 

Mr Lewis was what the house- 
hold had taken to calling the 
visitor. He had never been credit- 
ed with any name, and Robert spoke 
to him as Lew. It was Janet who 
had first changed this into Mr 
Lewis. Whether it was his sur- 
name or his Christian name no- 
body inquired, nor did he give any 
information, but answered to Mr 
Lewis quite pleasantly, as indeed 
he did everything. He was, as 
a matter of fact, far more agreeable 
in the house than Robbie, who, 
quiet enough before he came, was 
now disposed to be somewhat impe- 
rious and exacting, and show that 
he was master. The old servants, 
it need scarcely be said, were much 
aggrieved by this. “He would just 
like to be cock o’ the walk, our Rob- 
bie,” Andrew said. 

“ And if he is, it’s his ain mother’s 
house, and he has the best right,” 
said Janet, not disposed to have 
Robert objected to by any one but 
herself. ‘“ He was aye one that 
likit his ain way,” she added on 
her own account. 

“That’s the worst o’ weemen 
wi’ sons,” said Andrew; ‘“they’re 
spoilt and pettit till they canna tell 
if they’re on their heels or their 
head.” 

**A bonnie one you are to say a 
word against the mistress,” cried 
Janet ; “and weemen, says he! I 
would just like to ken what would 
have become of ye, that were just as 
bad as ony in your young days, if 
it hadna been for the mistress and 
me?” 

But on the particular evening on 
which Janet had bestowed her ad- 
vice on the young men in the din- 
ing-room, they continued their con- 
versation after she was gone in an- 
other tone. “That good woman 


would be a little startled if she 
knew what work we had been up 
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to,” said Lewis; “and our tools, 
eh, Bob?” They both laughed 
again, and then he became suddenly 
serious. ‘All the same, there’s 
justice in what she says. We'll 
have to be doing something to get 
a little money. Suppose we had to 
cut and run all of a sudden, as may 
happen any day, where should we 
get the needful, eh?” 

“‘There’s my mother,” said Rob- 
ert; “she'll give me whatever I 
want.” 

‘‘ She’s a brick of an old woman ; 
but I don’t suppose, eh, Bob? she’s 
what you would call a millionaire.” 
Lew gave his friend a keen glance 
under his eyelids. His eyes were 
keen and bright, always alive and 
watchful like the eyes of a wild 
animal ; whereas Robbie’s were a 
little heavy and veiled, rather fur- 
tive than watchful, perhaps afraid 
of approaching danger, but not 
keeping a keen look-out for it, like 
the other’s, on every side. 

“No,” said Robert, with a curious 
brag and pride, “ not a millionaire 
—just what you see—no splendour, 
but everything comfortable. She 
must have saved a lot of money 
while I was away. A woman has 
no expenses. And I’m all she has ; 
she’ll give me whatever I want.” 

‘You are all she has, and she’ll 
give you—whatever you want.” 

“Yes; is there anything won- 
derful in that? You say it in a 
tone 4 

‘We're not on such terms as to 
question each other’s tones, are 
wet” said Lew. “ Though I’m idle, 
as Janet says, I have always an eye 
to business, Bob. Never mind 
your mother ; isn’t there some old 
buffer in the country that could 
spare us some of his gold? The 
nights are pretty dark now, though 
they don’t last long—eh, Bob?” 

There was more a great deal than 
was open to a listening ear in the 
tone of the question. And Robert 
Ogilvy grew red to his hair, ‘“ For 
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God’s sake,” he cried, “ not a word 
of that here—in my own place, 
Lew! If there’s anything in the 
world you care for——” 

“Ts there anything in the world 
I care for?” said the other. ‘‘ Not 
very much, except myself. I’ve 
always had a robust regard for that 
person. Well—I’m not fond of 
doing nothing, though your folks 
think me a lazy dog. Janet’s eyes 
are well open, but she’s not so clever 
as she thinks. I’m beginning to 
get very tired, I can tell you, of this 
do-nothing life. I’d like to put a 
little money in my pocket, Rob. 
I'd like to feel a little excitement 
again. We'll take root like potatoes 
if we go on like this.” 

Mr Lewis’s talk was sprinkled 
with words of a more energetic de- 
scription, but they waste a good deal 
of type and a great many marks of 
admiration. The instructed can fill 
them in for themselves, 

“T don’t think we could be much 
better off,” said Robbie, with a cer- 
tain offence ; “plenty of grub, and 
good of its kind—you said that your- 
self—and a safe place to lie low in. 
I thought that was what you wanted 
most.” 

“So it was, if a man happened 
always to be in the same mind. [ 
want a little excitement, Bob. I 
want a good beast under me, and 
the wind in my face. I want a 
little fun—which perhaps wouldn’t 
be just fun, don’t you know, for 
the men we might have the pleasure 
of meeting——” 

“If those detective fellows get 
on the trail you'll have fun enough,” 
Robert said. 

“‘T—both of us, if you please, old 
fellow: we're in the same box. The 
captain—and one of the chief mem- 
bers of the gang. That’s how 
they’ve got us down, recollect. You 
never knew you were a chief mem- 
ber before—eh, Bob? But I don’t 
like that sort of fun. I like to 
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hunt, not to be hunted, my boy. 
And I’m very tired of lying low. 
Let’s make a run somewhere—eh ? 
I like the feeling of the money that 
should be in another man’s pocket 
tumbling into my own.” 

“Tt’ll not do—it’ll not do, Lew, 
here; I won’t have it,” cried Robbie, 
getting up from his supper and 
pacing about the room. “I never 
could bear that part of it, you know. 
It seems something different in a 
wild country, where you never know 
whose the money may be, got by 
gambling, and cheating, and all 
that, and kind of lawful to take 
it back again. No, not here. I'll 
give myself up, and you too, before 
I consent to that.” 

“ve got a bit of a toy here that 
will have something to say to it if 
any fellow turns out a sneak,” said 
Lew, with that movement towards 
his pocket which Mrs Ogilvy did 
not understand. 

“ Does this look like turning out 
a sneak?” said Robbie, looking 
round with a wave of his hand. 
“ You’ve been here nearly a month : 
has any one ever said you were not 
welcome? Keep your toys to your- 
self, Lew. Two can play at that 
game ; but toys or no toys, I’m not 
with you, and I won’t follow you 
here. Oh, d it, here / where 
there’s such a thing as honesty, 
and a man’s money is his own!” 

“My good fellow,” said the 
other, ‘‘ but for information which 
you haven’t to give, and which I 
could get at any little tavern I 
turned into, what good are you? 
You never were any that I know 
of. You were always shaking your 
head. You didn’t mind, so far as 
I can remember, taking a share of 
the profits; but as for doing any- 
thing to secure them! I can work 
without you, thank you, if I take 
it into my head.” 

“T hope you won’t take it into 
your head,” said Robbie, coming 
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back to the table and resuming his 
chair. ‘ Why should you, when I 
tell you I can get anything out of 
my mother? And with right too,” 
he continued, ‘‘for I should have 
been sure to spend it all had I 
been at home; and she only saved 
it because I was not here. There- 
fore the money’s justly mine by all 
rules. It isn’t that I should like 
to see you start without me,.Lew, 
or that I wouldn’t take my share, 
whatever— whatever you might 
wish to do. But what’s the good, 
When you can get it, and begged 
to accept it, all straight and square 
close at hand?” 

“For a squeamish fellow you’ve 
got a good stiff conscience, Bob,” 
said Lew, with a laugh. “TI like 
that idea,—that though it’s bad with 
an old fogey trotting home from 
market, it ain’t the same with your 
mother. In that way it would be 
less of a privilege than folks would 
think to be near relations to you 
and me, eh? I’ve got none, 
heaven be praised ! so I can’t prac- 
tise upon ’em. But you, my 
chicken! that the good lady waits 
up for at nights, that she would 
like to tie to her apron-strings ———” 

‘It’s my own money,” said Rob ; 
**T should have spent it twice over 
if I had been at home.” 

And presently they fell into their 
usual topics of conversation, and this 
case of conscience was forgotten. 

Meanwhile Mrs Ogilvy fought 
and struggled with her thoughts 
up-stairs. She had all but divined 
that there had been a quarrel, and 
had many thoughts of going down, 
for she was still dressed, to clear it 
up. For if they quarrelled, what 
could be done? She could not 
turn Lewis out of her house—and 
indeed her heart inclined towards 
that soft-spoken ruffian with a most 
foolish softness, He might perhaps 
scoff a little now and then, but he 
was not unkind. He was always 
ready to receive her with a smile 
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when she appeared, which was 
more than her son was, and had a 
way of seeming grateful and defer- 
ential whether he was really so or 
not, and sometimes said a word 
to soothe feelings which Rob- 
bie had ruffled, without appearing 
to see, which would have spoiled 
all, that Robbie had wounded them. 
Of the two, I am afraid that Mrs 
Ogilvy in her secret heart, so far 
down that she was herself uncon- 
scious of it, was most indulgent to 
Lew. Who could tell how he had 
been brought up, how he had been 
led astray? He might have been 
an orphan without any one to Jook 
after him, whereas Robbie Her 
heart bled to think how few ex- 
cuses Robbie had, and yet excused 
him with innumerable eager pleas. 
But the chief thing was, that life 
was intolerable under these condi- 
tions: and what could she do, what 
could she propose, to mend them !— 
life turned upside down, a constant 
panic hanging over it, a terror of 
she knew not what, a sensation 
as of very existence in danger. 
What could be done, what could 
any one do? Nothing, for she dared 
not trust any one with the secret. 
It was heavy upon her own being, 
but she dared not share it with any 
other. She dared not even reveal 
to Janet anything of the special 
misery that overwhelmed her: that 
it was possible the police might 
come—the police !—and watch the 
innocent house, and bring a war- 
rant, as if it were a nest of criminals. 
It made Mrs Ogilvy jump up from 
her seat, spring from her bed, when- 
ever this thought came back to her. 
And in the meantime she could do 
nothing, but only sit still and bear 
it until some dreadful climax 
came. 

She had a long struggle with 
herself before she permitted herself 
the indulgence of going in to Edin- 
burgh to see Mr Somerville, who 
was the only other person who 
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knew anything about it. After 
many questions with herself, and 
much determined endurance of her 
burden, it came upon her like an 
inspiration that this was the thing 
to do. It would be a comfort to 
be able to speak to some one, to 
have the support of somebody else’s 
judgment. It is true that she was 
afraid of leaving her own house 
even for the little time that was 
necessary ; but she decided that by 
doing this early in the morning 
before the young men were up, she 
might do it without risk. She 
gave Janet great charges to admit 
no one while she was away. “ No- 


body—I would like nobody to come 


in. Mr Robert is up so late at 
night that we cannot expect him 
to get up early too; but I would 
not like strange folk who do not 
know how late he has to sit up 
with his friend, to come in and find 
him still in his bed at twelve o’clock 
in the day. There’s no harm in it ; 
but we have all our prejudices, and 
I cannot bide it to be known. You 
will just make the best excuse you 
can——” 

“You may make your mind easy, 
mem,” said Janet; “I will no be 
wanting for an excuse.” 

“So long as you just let nobody 
in,” said her mistress. Mrs Ogilvy 
had never in her life availed herself 
even of the common and well-un- 
derstood fiction, “Not at home,” 
to turn away an unwelcome visitor ; 
but she did not inquire now what 
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it was that Janet meant to say. 
She went away with a little light- 
ening of her heavy heart. To be 
able to speak to somebody who was 
beyond all doubt and incapable of 
betraying her, of perhaps having 
something suggested to her, some 
plan that would afford succour, was 
for the moment almost as if she 
had attained a certain relief. It 
was July now, the very heat and 
climax of the year. The favoured 
fields of Mid-Lothian were begin- 
ning to whiten to the harvest; the 
people about were in light dresses, 
in their summer moods and ways, 
saying to each other, “ What a 
beautiful day—was there ever such 
fine weather?”—for indeed it was 
a happy year without rain, without 
clouds. To see everybody as usual 
going about their honest work was at 
once a pang and a relief to Mrs 
Ogilvy. The world, then, was just 
as before—it was not turned upside 
down ; most people were busy doing 
something ; there was no suspension 
of the usual laws. And yet all the 
more for this universal reign of law 
and order, which it was a refresh- 
ment to see—all the more was it 
terrible to think of Robbie, lawless, 
careless of all rules, wasting his life 
—of the two young men whom she 
had left behind her, both in the 
strength of their manhood, doing 
nothing, good for nothing. ‘These 
two sensations, which were so 
different, tore Mrs Ogilvy’s heart 
in two. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Mr Somerville was engaged 
with another client, and it was a 
long time before Mrs Ogilvy could 
see him. She had to wait, tremb- 
ling with impatience, and dismayed 
by the passage of time, following 
the hands of the clock with her 
eyes, wondering what perhaps 
might be happening at home. She 





was not, perhaps, on the face of 
things, a very strong defensive force, 
but she had got by degrees into the 
habit of feeling that safety depended 
more or less upon her presence. 
She might have perhaps a little 
tendency that way by nature, to 
think that her little world depended 
upon her, and that nothing went 
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quite right when she was away ; 


but this feeling was doubly strong 
now. She felt that the little house 
was quite undefended in her ab- 
sence, that all the doors and win- 
dows which she could not bear to 
have shut were now standing wide 
open to let misfortune come in. 

When she did at last succeed in 
seeing Mr Somerville, however, he 
was very comforting to her. It was 
not that he did not see the gravity 
of the situation. He was very grave 
indeed upon the whole matter. He 
did not conceal from her his con- 
viction that Robert stood a 
much worse chance if he were 
found in the company of the other 
man. ‘ Which is no doubt unjust,” 
he said, “for I understood you to 
say that your son had a great repug- 
nance to this scoundrel who had 
led him astray.” Mrs Ogilvy re- 
sponded to this by a very faltering 
and doubtful “ Yes.” Yes indeed— 
Robbie had said he hated the man; 
but there was very little appearance 
on his part of hating him now— 
and Mrs Ogilvy herself did not 
hate Lew. She hated nobody, so 
that this perhaps was not wender- 
ful, but her feeling towards the 
scoundrel, as Mr Somerville called 
him, was more than that abstract 
one. She felt herself his defender, 
too, as well as her son’s. She was 
eager to save him as well as her 
son. To ransom Robbie by giving 
up his companion was not what 
she thought of. 

I do not know whether she suc- 
ceeded in conveying this impression 
to Mr Somerville’s mind. But yet 
it was a relief to her to pour out her 
heart, to tell all her trouble ; and the 
old lawyer had a sympathetic ear. 
They sat long together, going over 
the case, and he insisted that she 
should share his lunch with him, and 
not go back to the Hewan fasting 
after the long agitating morning. 
Even that was a relief to Mrs 
Ogilvy, though she was scarcely 
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aware of it, and in her heart be- 
lieved that she was very impatient 
to get away. But the quiet meal 
was grateful to her, with her kind 
old friend taking an interest in her, 
persuading her to eat, pouring out 
a modest glass of wine, paying all 
the attention possible in his old- 
fashioned old-world way. She was 
very anxious to get back, and yet 
the tranquil refection gave her a 
sense of peace and comfort to which 
she had been long a stranger. There 
were still people in the world who 
were kind, who were willing to 
help her, who would listen and 
understand what she had to bear, 
who believed everything that was 
good about Robbie,—that he had 
been “led away,” but was now 
anxious, very anxious, to return 
to righteous ways. Mrs Ogilvy’s 
heart grew lighter in spite of her- 
self, even though the news was 
not good—though she ascertained 
that there was certainly an Ameri- 
can officer in Edinburgh whose 
mission was to track out the fugi- 
tives. “He must not stay at the 
Hewan—it would be most dangerous 
for Robert: you must get him to 
go away,” the old gentleman said. 

“If I could but get him to do 
that! but, oh, you know by your- 
self how hard it is for the like of 
me, that never shut my doors in my 
life to a stranger, to say to a man, 
Go !—a man that is a well-spoken 
man, and hasa great deal of good in 
him, and has no parents of his own, 
and never has had instruction nor 
even kindness to keep him right.” 

“Mrs Ogilvy, he is a murderer,” 
said Mr Somerville, severely. 

“Oh, but are you sure of that? 
If I were sure! But aman that sits 
at your table, that you see every day 
of his life, that does no harm, 
nor is unkind to any one—how is 
it possible to think he has done 
anything like that?” 

“But, my dear lady,” said Mr 
Somerville, ‘it is true.” 
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“Oh,” cried Mrs Ogilvy, “how 
little do we know, when it comes to 
that, what’s true and what’s not 
true! He’s not what you would call 
a hardened criminal,” she said, with 
a pleading look. 

“Tt’s not a small matter,” said 
the lawyer, ‘‘to kill a man.” 

“Qh, it is terrible! I am not 
excusing him,” said Mrs Ogilvy, 
humbly. 

These young men had disturbed 
all the quiet order of her life. They 
had turned her house into something 
like the taverns which, without 
knowing them, were Mrs Ogilvy’s 
horror. Nobody could tell what a 
depth of shame and misery there 
was to her in the noisy nights, the 
long summer mornings wasted in 
sleep ; nor how much she suffered 
from the careless contempt of the 
one, the angry criticism of the 
other. It was her own boy who 
was angrily critical, treating her as 
if she knew nothing, and made the 
other laugh. One of these scenes 
sprang up in her mind as she spoke, 
with all its accessories of despair. 
But yet she could not but excuse 
the stranger, who had some good 
in him, who was not a hardened 
criminal, and make her fancy picture 
of Robert, who had been “led 
astray.” The sudden realisation of 
that scene, and the terror lest some- 
thing might have happened in the 
meantime, something from which 
she might have protected them, 
seized upon her once more after her 
moment of repose. She accepted 
with trembling Mr Somerville’s 
proposal to come out to the Hewan 
to see Robbie, and to endeavour to 
persuade him that his friend must 
be got away. “It is just some 
romantic notion of being faithful to 
a friend,” said the old gentleman, 
“and the prejudice which is in your 
mind too, my dear mem, in favour 
of one that has taken refuge in your 
house—but you must get over that, 
in this case, both him and you. It 
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is too serious a matter for any 
sentiment,” said Mr Somerville, 
very gravely. 

In the meantime things had been 
following their usual routine at the 
Hewan. The late breakfast had 
been served ; the three o’clock din- 
ner, arranged at that amazing hour 
in order to divide the day more or 
less satisfactorily for the two young 
men, had followed. That the mis- 
tress should not have come home 
was a great trouble and anxiety to 
Janet, but not to them, who were 
perhaps relieved in their turn not 
to have her anxious face, trying so 
hard to approve of them, to laugh 
at their jests and mix in their con- 
versation, superintending their meal. 
“* Where’s your mother having her 
little spree?” said the stranger. 
“In Edinburgh, I suppose,” said 
Robbie. “Eh! Edinburgh? that’s 
not very good for our health, Bob. 
She might drop a word ” “She 
will never drop any word that would 
involve me,” said Robert. “ Well, 
she’s a brick of an old girl, and pluck 
for anything,” said the other. And 
then the conversation came to a 
stop. Their talk was almost un- 
intelligible to Janet, who was of 
opinion that Mr Lewis’s speech was 
too “‘ high English” for any honest 
sober faculties to understand. Mrs 
Ogilvy’s presence, though all that 
she felt was their general contempt 
for her, had in fact a subduing in- 
fluence upon them, and the mid-day 
meal was generally a comparatively 
quiet one. But when that little 
restraint was withdrawn, the after- 
noon stillness became as noisy as the 
night, and their voices and laughter 
rose high. 

It was while they were in full 
enjoyment of their meal that cer- 
tain visitors arrived at the Hewan 
—not unusual or unfamiliar visi- 
tors, for one of them was Susan 
Logan, whose visits had lately been 
very few. Susie had been more 
wounded than words could say by 
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Robbie’s indifference. He had 
been now more than a month at 
home, but he had never once found 
his way to the manse, or showed 
the slightest inclination to renew 
his “friendship,” as she called it, 
with his old playfellow. Susie, 
whose fortunes and spirits were 
very low, who was now aware of 
what was in store for her, and 
whose mind was painfully occupied 
with the consideration of what her 
own life was to be when her father’s 
second marriage took place, was 
more than usually susceptible to 
such an unkindness and affront, 
and she had deserted the Hewan 
and her dearest friend his mother, 
though it was the moment in her 
life when she wanted support and 
sympathy most. ‘‘He shall never 
think I am coming after him, if he 
does not choose to come after me,” 
poor Susie had said proudly to her- 
self. And Mrs Ogilvy, without at 
all inquiring into it, was glad and 
thankful beyond measure that Susan, 
whom next to her son she loved 
best in the world, did not come. 
She, too, wanted sympathy and 
support more than she had ever 
done in her life, but in her present 
fever of existence she was afraid lest 
the secrets of her house should be 
betrayed even to the kindest eye. 
Susie was accompanied on this 
occasion by Mrs Ainslie, her future 
stepmother, a very uncongenial com- 
panion. It was not with her own 
will, indeed, that she made the 
visit. It had been forced upon her 
by this lady, who thought it “ most 
unnatural” that Susie should see 
so little of her friends, and who was 
anxious in her own person to secure 
Mrs Ogilvy’s countenance. They 
did not approach the house in the 
usual way, but went up the brae 
through the garden behind, which 
was a familiarity granted to Susie 
all her life, and which Mrs Ainslie 
eagerly desired to share. The way 
was steep, though it was shorter 
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than the other, and the elder lady 
paused when they reached the level 
of the house to take breath. 
“Dear! the old lady must have 
company to-day. Listen! there 
must be half-a-dozen people to 
make so much noise as that. I 
never knew she entertained in this 
way.” 

“She does not at all entertain, 
as you call it, Mrs Ainslie: though 
it may be some of Robbie’s friends.” 
Susie spoke with a deeper offence 
than ever in her voice; for if Rob- 
bie was amusing himself with 
friends, it was more marked than 
ever that he did not come to the 
manse. 

‘‘Entertain is a very good word, 
Miss Susie, let me tell you, and I 
shall entertain and show you what it 
means as soon as your dear father 
brings me home.” 

“T shall not be there to sce, 
Mrs Ainslie,” said Susie, glad to 
have something which justified the 
irritation and discomfort in her 
mind. 

“Oh yes, you will,” said the 
lady. “You shan’t make a stolen 
match to get rid of me. I have set 
my heart on marrying you, my 
dear, like a daughter of my own.” 

To this Susie made no reply; 
and Mrs Ainslie having recovered 
her breath, they walked together 
round the corner, which was the 
dining-room corner, with one win- 
dow opening upon the shrubbery 
that sheltered that side of the 
house. Susie’s rapid glance dis- 
tinguished only that there were 
two figures at table, one of which 
she knew to be Robbie; but 
her companion, who was not shy 
or proud like Susie, took a more 
deliberate view, and received a 
much stronger sensation. Im- 
mediately opposite that side win- 
dow, receiving its light full on his 
face, sat the mysterious inmate of 
Mrs Ogilvy’s house, the visitor of 
whom the gossips in the village had 
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heard, but who never was seen 
anywhere nor introduced to any 
visitor. Mrs Ainslie uttered a sup- 
pressed exclamation and clutched 
Susie’s arm; but at the same time 
hurried her along to the front of 
the house, where she dropped upon 
one of the garden benches with a 
face deeply flushed, and panting 
for breath. The dining-room had 
another window on this side, but 
the blinds were drawn down to 
keep out the sunshine. This did 
not, however, keep out the sound 
of the voices, to which she listened 
with the profoundest attention, still 
clutching Susie’s arm. ‘‘ My good- 
ness gracious! my merciful good- 
ness gracious!” Mrs Ainslie said. 
Susie was not, it is to be feared, 
sympathetic or interested. She 
pulled her arm away. ‘“ Have you 
lost your breath again?” she said. 
Mrs Ainslie remained on the 
bench for some time, panting and 
listening. The voices were quite 
loud and unrestrained. One of 
them was telling stories with names 
freely mentioned, at which the 
other laughed, and at which this 
lady sitting outside clenched her 
fist in her light glove. After a 
minute Susie left her, saying, “I 
will go and find Mrs Ogilvy,” and 
she remained there alone, with the 
most extraordinary expressions go- 
ing over her face. Her usual little 
affectations and fine-ladyism were 
gone. It must have been an ex- 
pressive face by nature; for the 
power with which it expressed 
deadly panic, then hatred, then a 
rising fierceness of anger, was ex- 
traordinary. There came upon her 
countenance, which was that of a 
well-looking, not unamiable, but 
affected, middle-aged woman in or- 
dinary life, something of that snarl 
of mingled terror and ferocity which 
one sees in an outraged dog not yet 
wound up to a spring upon his 
offender. She sat and panted, and 
by some curious gift which belongs 
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to highly-strained feeling heard 
every word. 

This would not have happened 
had Mrs Ogilvy been at home—the 
voices would not have been loud 
enough to be audible so clearly out 
of doors; for the respect of things 
out of doors and of possible 
listeners, and all the safeguards of 
decorum, were always involved in 
her presence. Also, that story 
would not have been told; there 
was a woman in it who was not a 
good woman, nor well treated by 
Lew’s strong speech: therefore 
everything that happened after- 
wards no doubt sprang from that 
visit of Mrs Ogilvy’s to Edinburgh ; 
and, indeed, she herself had fore- 
seen, if not this harm, which she 
could not have divined, at least 
harm of some kind proceeding from 
the self-indulgence to which for 
one afternoon she gave way. 

“No, Miss Susie, the mistress is 
no in, and I canna understand it, 
She went to Edinburgh to see her 
man of business, but was to be 
back long before the dinner. The 
gentlemen—that is, Mr Robert and 
his friend—are just at the end o’t, 
as ye may hear them talking. I'll 
just run ben and tell Mr Robert 
you are here.” 

“Don’t do that on any account, 
Janet. Mrs Ainslie is with me, 
sitting on the bench outside, and 
she has lost her breath coming up 
the hill, Probably she would like 
a glass of water or something. 
Don’t disturb Mr Robert. It is of 
no consequence. I'll come and see 
Mrs Ogilvy another day.” 

“You are a sight for sore een 
as it is. The mistress misses ye 
awfu’, Miss Susie: you’re no kind 
to her, and her in trouble.” 

“Tn trouble, Janet! now that 
Robbie has come home!” 

“Oh, Miss Susie, wherever there 
are men folk there is trouble; but 
I'll get a glass of wine for the 
lady.” 
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Janet’s passage into the dining- 
room to get the wine was signalised 
by an immediate lowering of the 
tone of the conversation going on 
within. She came out carrying a 
glass of sherry, and was reluctantly 
followed by Robert, who came 
into the drawing-room, somewhat 
down-looked and shame-faced, to see 
his old companion and playmate. 
Janet, for her part, took the sherry 
to Mrs Ainslie, who had drawn her 
veil, a white one, over her face, con- 
cealing a little her agitated and ex- 
cited countenance. The lady was 
profuse in her thanks, swallowed 
the wine hastily, and gave back 
the glass to Janet, almost pushing 
her away. ‘‘ Thanks, thanks very 
much; that will do. Now leave 
me quiet a little to recover myself.” 

“ Maybe you would like to lie 
down on the sofa in the drawing- 
room out of the sun. The mistress 
is no in, but Mr Robert is there 
with Miss Susie.” 

“No, thanks; I am very well 
where I am,” said Mrs Ainslie, with 
a wave of her hand. The conver- 
sation inside had ceased, and from 
the other side of the house there 
came a small murmur of voices. 
Mrs Ainslie waited until Janet had 
disappeared, and then she moved 
cautiously, making no sound with 
her feet upon the gravel, round 
the corner once more to the end 
window. Cautiously she stooped 
down to the window ledge and 
looked in. He was still seated 
opposite to the window, stretching 
out his long legs, and laying back 
his head as if after his dinner he 
was inclined for a nap. His eyes 
were closed. He was most per- 
fectly at the mercy of the spy, who 
gazed in upon him with a fierce 
eagerness, noting his dress, his 
thickly grown beard, all the pecu- 
liarities of his appearance. She 
even noticed with an experienced 
eye the heaviness of his pocket, 
betraying something within that 
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pocket to which he had moved his 
hand without conveying any know- 
ledge to Mrs Ogilvy. All of these 
things this woman knew. She de- 
voured his face with her keen eyes, 
and there came from her a little 
unconscious sound of excitement 
which, though it was not loud, con- 
veyed itself to his watchful ear. 
He opened his eyes drowsily, said 
something, and then closed them 
again, taking no more notice. Lew 
had dined well and drank well; 
he was very nearly asleep. 

She crept round again to the 
front and took her seat on the 
bench, again pulling down and ar- 
ranging the white veil, which was 
almost like a mask over her face. 
Susie and Robert came out to her 
a few minutes after, she leading, 
he following. “If you will come 
in and rest,” said Robert, “ my 
mother will probably be back very 
soon.” 

“Oh no, it is best for us to get 
home,” said Mrs Ainslie. ‘Tell 
your dear mother we were so sorry 
to miss her. You were very merry 
with your friend, Mr Robert, when 
we came up to the house.” 

“My friend?” said Robbie, 
startled. ‘Yes—I have a friend 
in the house.” 

“ All the village knows that,” 
said the Jady, “‘ but not who he is. 
Now I have the advantage of the 
rest, for I saw him through the 
window.” 

Robert was still more startled 
and disturbed. ‘* We’re—not fond 
of society —neither he nor I. I 
was trying to explain to Susie; 
but it sounds disagreeable. I— 
can’t leave him, and he knows no- 
body, so he won’t come with me.” 

“Tell him he has an acquaint- 
ance now. You will come to see 
me, won't you? I’ve been a great 
deal about the world, and I’ve met 
almost everybody—perhaps you, Mr 
Robert, I thought so the other day, 
and certainly—most other people: 
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you can come to see me when you 
go out for your night walks that 
people talk of so. Oh, I like night 
walks. I might perhaps go out a 
bit with you. Dark is very long 
of coming these Scotch nights, ain’t 
it? But one of these evenings I'll 
look out for you.” She paused 
here, and gave him a malicious 
look through her veil. ‘ I’ll look 
for you, Mr Robert—and Lew.” 
Robert stood thunderstruck as 
the ladies went away. Susie’s 
eyes had sought his with a wistful 
look, a sort of appeal for a word 
to herself, a something to be said 
which should not be merely formal. 
But Robbie was far too much con- 
cerned to have a thought to spare 
for Susie. She had not heard Mrs 
Ainslie’s last words: if she had 
heard them, she would have cared 
nothing, nor thought anything of 
them. What could this woman be 
to Robbie? was she trying to charm 
him as she had charmed the 
innocent unconscious minister? 
Susie turned away indignantly, and 
with a sore heart. She saw that 
she was nothing to her old com- 
rade, her early lover; but yet 
she did not know how entirely 
she was nothing to him, and how 
full his mind was of another inter- 
est. He hurried back into the 
dining-room with panic in his 
soul. Lew lay stretched out on 
his chair as Mrs Ainslie had seen 
him; the warm afternoon and the 
heavy meal had overcome him ; 
his long legs stretched half across 
the room; his head was thrown 
back on the high back of his chair. 
His eyes were shut, his mouth a 
little open. More complete rest 
never enveloped and soothed any 
fat and greasy citizen after dinner. 
tobert looked at him with mingled 
irritation and admiration. It is true 
that there was no thought of peril 
in the outlaw’s mind —this long 
interval of quiet had put all his 
alarms to sleep—but he would have 
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been equally reckless, equally ready 
to take his rest and his pleasure, 
had he been consciously in the 
midst of his foes, 

“‘ Lew,” said Robert, shaking him 
by the shoulder, and speaking in a 
subdued voice very different from 
the noisy tones which had betrayed 
them, — “Lew, wake up — there’s 
spies about — there’s danger at 
hand.” 

“Eh!” cried the other. He re- 
garded his friend for an instant 
with the half-conscious smile of an 
abruptly awakened sleeper. The 
next moment he had shaken him- 
self, and sat up in his chair awake 
and intelligent to his very finger- 
points. ‘Spies -— danger — what 
did you say?” 

His hand stole to his pocket 
instinctively once more. 

“Oh, there’s no occasion for 
that,” said Robert. ‘‘ All that has 
happened is this,—there is a woman 
here—that knows you, Lew 2 

‘A woman—that knows me!” 
Perhaps it was genuine relief, per- 
haps only bravado to reassure his 
comrade—“ Well, Bob, the question 
is, is she a pretty one?” 

“ For heaven’s sake,” cried Robert, 
“be done with nonsense — this is 
serious. She’s—not a young 
woman. I’ve heard of her: she’s a 
stranger, but has got some influence 
in the place. She saw you as she 
passed that window.” 

“T thought I saw some one pass 
that window —it’s a devil of a 
window, a complete spy-hole.” 

“ And she must have recognised 
you. She invited me to come to see 
her when we were out on one of our 
night walks,—and to bring Lew.” 

Lew gave a long whistle: the 
colour rose slightly on his cheek. 
“ We'll take her challenge, Bob, my 
fine fellow, and see what she knows, 
Jove ! I’ve been getting bored with 
all this quiet. A start’s a fine 
thing. We'll go and look after her 
to-night.” 











Now that amid the European 
scramble for Africa prominent 
notice has been attracted to 
Harrar and its surrounding dis- 
tricts, some account of a journey 
recently made there by the writer 
may not be inopportune. While 
no little mention has been made 
pro and con of the annexation of 
Harrar by Italy, so far but little 
or no account of what advantages, 
or disadvantages, the country offers 
to Europeans, whether Italian or 
French, has appeared. The Eng- 
lish travellers who in recent years 
have been tempted to push into 
that remote corner of Africa, ex- 
cept in pursuit of sport in Somali- 
land, have been so few and far 
between that the country remains 
almost a terra incognita. Yet 
at one time Harrar was, for a 
period at least, a spot that at- 
tracted some little attention, for 
it was the goal of Burton’s first 
explorations, when still a subal- 
tern at Aden, and to him belongs 
the honour of having been the first 
European to reach that city. This 
was in 1854, <A year later hap- 
pened one of those tragedies that 
unfortunately have recurred too 
often in the vicinity of Aden, 
either in the Yemen or in the 
Somali country; for a small ex- 
pedition organised by the Govern- 
ment of Bombay for the explora- 
tion of Somaliland came to a disas- 
trous end, and of the four officers 
in charge, Lieutenant Stroyan was 
killed, and Lieutenants Burton and 
Speke wounded, in a night attack. 
The two latter escaped, together 
with Lieutenant Herne, in a native 
boat, and crossed to Aden.! It 
was through this sad misadven- 
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ture that the British Government 
ever came to hold any jurisdiction 
over Somaliland, for in punish- 
ment of this act of treachery a 
blockade was enforced along that 
coast, which entirely put a stop to 
the trade of Berbera and other 
ports during the season of 1855-56, 
In order to realise how serious a 
matter this meant for the natives 
of the Somali coast, a few words 
are necessary. 

The Somalis are, one and all, 
a wandering people, whose sole 
means of livelihood are their 
flocks and herds and the products 
thereof, such as ghee—preserved 
butter—&c. ; and as they engage 
in no agricultural pursuits, they 
obtain many of the necessaries 
of life from extraneous sources. 
These necessaries consist for the 
most part of dates and rice; and 
before the running of steamships 
between the African ports and 
Aden, their sole means of obtain- 
ing supplies was by the trade of 
the native craft—buggalows, they 
are called. Owing to the regularity 
of the monsoons, there gradually 
sprang up at Berbera a great 
winter fair, lasting several months, 
the boats coming down, principally 
from the Persian Gulf, at the be- 
ginning of the north-east mon- 
soon, and returning as soon as the 
weather broke and the south-west 
monsoon commenced. So regular 
became this institution of a winter 
fair—and it still exists—that the 
Somalis from all over the great 
districts they inhabit would coilect 
their produce during the summer, 
and bring it down to Berbera as 
the north-east monsoon began, 
when exchange of goods became 
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the order of the day—the native 
craft taking away such products 
as the Somalis offered in exchange 
for the necessaries of life, of which 
a sufficient stock would have to be 
laid in to maintain existence dur- 
ing the spring and summer. To 
be entirely cut off from this trade 
must have completely shaken the 
country from end to end, and the 
blockade instituted by the British 
Government was so successful as 
to prevent, as has above been 
stated, the great winter fair of 
1855-56. It is as well, in cases of 
this sort, not to look too closely 
into the results of such an action, 
for the distress must necessarily 
have been appalling, and to remem- 
ber only the treachery that caused 
its institution, and the beneficial 
results that have accrued from it 
—and these are very great. Before 
raising the blockade, the assistant 
Political President at Aden, Cap- 
tain (now Sir) R. L. Playfair, 
visited Berbera, and carried out a 
treaty with the Habr Awal tribe, 
ensuring due respect to British 
subjects, certain rights of trade, 
and a clause for the delivering 
up of such as violated the treaty. 
These conditions were ratified by 
Lord Canning, then Viceroy of 
India, on January 23, 1857. 
This, then, was the real com- 
mencement of British influence in 
Somaliland, and though instituted 
by vigorous means, the benefits that 
have resulted have been most satis- 
factory. England, through the In- 
dian Government, has kept such 
guard over the coast, and so pro- 
tected the interests of the natives, 
that to-day the country exhibits a 
wonderful example of response to 
British influence ; while a policy so 
beneficial to the natives has been 
throughout carried on—such, for 
instance, as the veto on the impor- 
tation on arms, and the exceedingly 
heavy duties on spirits—that little 
or no trouble is experienced in 
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keeping peace amongst some of 
the wildest and most warrior-like 
of all the many peoples of Africa. 
But no code of laws, no manner of 
legislation, could possibly have led 
to the results now existing had not 
the Indian Government been most 
careful in selecting the two or 
three English officers, whose duty 
it is not only to watch events in 
Somaliland, but to act as consul, 
judge, arbitrator, or in any other 
capacity that may be necessary ; 
and the writer can speak from 
experience of the immense moral 
influence exercised by the Political 
Residents of the Indian Govern- 
ment at Zeilah, Berbera, and Bul- 
har—and speak too for more than 
their moral influence,—for their 
popularity also; while the fact 
that one is an Englishman is suf- 
ficient passport to travel in almost 
perfect security all over the coun- 
try. The writer’s nationality led 
him to receive a pleasant reception 
during the whole of his journey, 
together with an amount of confi- 
dence and trust such as he has 
experienced in no other part of 
the world. 

With these few words as to 
Somaliland in general, some account 
will now be given of the writer’s 
personal experiences. 

At early dawn, after some six- 
teen hours’ passage from Aden, we 
sighted the low coral-reefs that lie 
off the port of Zeilah, and render 
so difficult its navigation. Then 
as we proceeded the white town 
rose into view, for so low is the 
coast on which it is situated that 
one sees only the white houses 
standing up as it were upon the 
horizon. A long way from the 
shore we dropped anchor, and leav- 
ing Abdurrahman, my ever-faith- 
ful Arab servant, to follow with 
my baggage, I was rowed ashore, 
and a few minutes later found my- 
self being kindly welcomed by the 
assistant Political Resident, Mr 
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Prendergast Walsh, who was good 
enough to put me up during the day 
or two’s stay necessitated at Zeilah 
in collecting my little caravan. 
The town of Zeilah offers but 
few attractions for the traveller, 
beyond the picturesqueness of its 
mixed population of Somali, In- 
dian, and Arab, with a few Jews. 
The streets are clean, the houses 
high and whitewashed, the larg- 
est belonging to Indian and Arab 
merchants, whom trade with the 
interior has enticed to this other- 
wise very unattractive spot. The 
Somalis themselves do not inhabit 
houses, being satisfied with small 
huts of mats or thatch, the 
very acme of heat and discomfort ; 
and their quarter lies at the 
back of the town, where caravans 
of camels congregate, bringing 
down coffee from Harrar, and 
taking back a general cargo of 
European and extraneous goods. 
Although Somalis are to be seen 
any day in Aden, it is not until 
one meets them on their native 
soil, and in large numbers, that 
one can gain a satisfactory idea as 
to their personality. The men, as 
a rule, are tall and well-built, their 
limbs long and lithe. The features 
are purely Semitic, a strange fact 
when their absolute blackness is 
taken into account, and they pre- 
sent none of the characteristics of 
the negro. By nature they are 
alternately docile and _ savage, 
nearly always merry, and habitu- 
ally idle. Even in busy Aden 
they work as little as possible, and 
then do no manual work, for their 
inherent pride forbids that. Cab- 
driving, boat-manning, and groom- 
ing are the general crafts of the 
Aden Somali. In the interior of 
his own country his principal oc- 
cupation is plundering and cattle- 
lifting, at which latter pursuit he 
is said to be unparalleled in skill. 
In religion they are all Moham- 
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medans. The great peculiarity 
of the Somali is, however, his hair, 
—for, contrary to the custom of 
most races professing Islam, he 
does not shave his head, but 
allows his locks to run wild. Nor 
is his hair the wool of the negro, 
for instead of growing in one dense 
cluster all over his head, as is the 
case of the Galla, for instance, it 
tangles into long cords, not unlike 
those of a poodle, which, parted 
over his forehead, hang down on 
either cheek, often projecting al- 
most as far as his shoulders. 
Not content with the show of 
hair that nature and neglect en- 
sures him, he plasters his head 
with a peculiar light clay, which 
has the effect of bleaching its 
blackness to a light-reddish hue ; 
and a Somali in a new tobe — as 
their winding-sheet of a garment 
is called —and a freshly clayed 
head is the very acme of dandyism. 

From the cool shade of Mr 
Walsh’s verandah I watched my 
little caravan of three camels set 
out the second morning after my 
arrival at Zeilah. It is the custom 
of the Englishman travelling in 
Somaliland to bring out an enor- 
mous camp equipment, which, 
besides the expense it ensues, ne- 
cessitates a large number of camels 
and men, of whom it is difficult to 
say which is the greater bother ; 
for although the Somali is tractable 
enough, and his camel almost more 
so, all provisions for the journey, 
both for man and beast, have to 
be taken from the coast. There- 
fore the larger one’s caravan is, so 
much the larger does the amount 
of fodder and rations become, en- 
tailing a proportionate increase of 
trouble and management. With 
three camels I found myself amply 
supplied. One carried skins for 
water, and the other two bore my 
scanty baggage and small tent, 
while a mule for myself and another 

















for my Arab servant completed 
the caravan. Six natives accom- 
panied me, of whom one or two 
words must be written. The first 
was the aban or guide, who acts 
as a safe-conduct. Himself the 
son of a rich Somali family of the 
Esa tribe, through whose territory 
my journey lay until reaching the 
Abyssinian frontier —that is to 
say, for some hundred and fifty 
miles—he acted as guide, at the 
same time his presence being 
security for my person. Without 
an aban, travelling in Somaliland 
is impossible. Two Somali boys, 
one of whom, Mairanu by name, 
spoke also Galla, Harrari, and 
Arabic, were taken as servants. 
While Mairdnuacted as interpreter, 
we used Arabic as a medium of 
communication. The remaining 
five men were Somali soldiers, or 
police in the employ of her Majes- 
ty’sGovernment. All walk, as itis 
considered infra dig. for a Somali 
to ride unless his position or illness 
necessitates it. The same custom 
exists in Abyssinia to a great ex- 
tent,—King Menelek himself often 
marching barefoot with his army. 

Crossing arid plains for a few 
miles, we camped for the night 
near a few thorn-trees, at a spot 
where water is procurable, — for 
Zeilah possesses no wells of fresh 
water, all the supply having to 
be brought from this spot. The 
wells here are sunk in the, at that 
time, dry bed of a river; but al- 
though there was no running 
water, from the manner in which 
the soil was torn up one could 
see that after the rains a complete 
change must come about, and that 
what was now a sandy valley must 
become a roaring torrent. Our 
camp was picturesque enough : 
my one little tent, pink in the 
bright firelight against the black- 
ness of the sky—for there was no 
moon; while over the camp-fires 
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squatted my men, cooking their 
supper and laughing the while, 
every now and again one or 
another bursting into song. I 
had hoped to have made an early 
start, but one soon learns that, 
whoever it may be who proposes 
in Somaliland, it is one’s aban who 
disposes; and it was therefore ten 
o'clock before our water-skins had 
been filled and tied on to the back 
of the moaning camels and a start 
made. 

As we proceeded the plain be- 
came clear of bush, its place being 
taken by long rank grass, burned 
up and dry with the heat of the 
sun. About five in the afternoon 
we halted at a spot called Agar- 
weina, though why it should have 
a name at all was not very appa- 
rent, as there was nothing to dis- 
tinguish it from the surrounding 
plain. Here we did not pitch the 
tent, as there being no water we 
determined to push on during the 
night, so lighting a camp-fire we 
laid ourselves down to sleep. 

There is no need to describe 
here the many camps at which a 
night was spent on the road from 
Zeilah to the highlands, for the 
dreary monotony of the scene re- 
peated itself with never - ending 
weariness; and except that here 
one found high jungle along the 
sandy river-beds, and there jagged 
hills of desolate bare rock, the 
hundred and fifty miles of road 
over the Somali plains may be 
said to present little beyond an 
appearance of thirsty desert and 
tangled jungle. The latter in 
some places, however, added not 
a little to the comfort of travel, 
for there at least one found shelter 
from the scorching rays of the 
sun, while the vegetation, cool 
and green, was a change that must 
be experienced to be appreciated. 
With the exception of a few Som- 
alis in charge of flocks and herds 
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and camels, we saw no human 
being; but animal life there was 
in plenty, from the varieties of 
partridge, francolin, bustard, and 
guinea-fowl that abounded, to the 
lion that stole a sheep from our 
“camp one night; from the ugly 
wart-hog to the graceful “ dig-dig ” 
(Neotranus saltianus), the smallest 
of all the antelope tribe. The 
pleasantest part of the day was 
without doubt when, an hour or 
twe before sunset, the air was 
sufficiently cool to make walking 
bearable ; and then with my rifle 
in my hand and Mairanu with a 
shot-gun, we would stroll about, 
now stalking some antelope or 
gazelle, now putting up a flock of 
guinea-fowl from the long grass ; 
and it was seldom indeed that we 
were not able to rejoice of an 
evening over a good supper of 
fresh meat. There is probably 
no country in the world that offers 
such attractions to the sports- 
man as Somaliland, and from the 
large quantities of game that I 
saw there myself one can imagine 
what bags can be made by those 
who give up their entire time for 
a couple of months or so to this 
noble pursuit. But I had other 
objects in view, and the weather 
being extremely hot—it was dur- 
ing March and April that I crossed 
the plains—I made sport a second- 
ary consideration ; yet in spite of 
this I was able to return to the 
coast with a few trophies that I 
shall always treasure—things that 
in themselves might be despised 
by great hunters, but which never- 
theless it is not every one’s lot in 
life to obtain an opportunity of 
bagging. Foremost amongst these 
are the horns of the lovely oryx, 
one of the most beautiful of all 
the antelopes. 

Often we suffered from want of 
water—not absolutely from thirst, 
for we were able to carry ample 
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supply in our fourteen water-skins 
to quench that; but in the hot 
dusty climate one longed to wash, 
though it was only about every se- 
cond day that such a luxury was 
to be thought of, and more rarely 
still that water was to be found in 
sufficient quantities to allow of a 
bath. Although I speak of the 
plains, it must not be thought that 
this part—Somaliland—lies alto- 
gether on the dead level; for as 
we proceeded, a series of obser- 
vations with boiling-point tubes 
showed that, little as one appreci- 
ated the fact, we were ascending, 
and that by no means slightly. 
Three days out, we had reached an 
altitude of almost exactly two 
thousand feet above the sea-level, 
the road—stone-strewn as usual— 
here lying along the ridges of un- 
dulating barren hills, here follow- 
ing the dry course of some sandy 
river-bed. The third day we 
crossed the beds of the rivers 
Elam-boala and the Dega-hardani, 
of which the latter in the rainy 
season eventually reaches the sea, 
though with but very few excep- 
tions all the Somali rivers are 
exhausted by the strip of desert 
skirting the coast. Here it was 
that for the first time vegetation 
other than the interminable thorny 
mimosa became apparent, both 
banks of the rivers bearing a fringe 
a few hundred yards in width of 
jungle, in which a low- growing 
variety of euphorbia and aloes, all 
ablaze with scarlet and orange 
flowers, predominated, while above, 
the forest-trees were hung in fes- 
toons of creepers. On the east 
bank of the Dega-hardani are the 
remains of a fortress built by the 
Egyptians during their occupa- 
tion of this country, of which I 
shall have more to say. The ob- 
ject of this wayside fort was to 
protect their trade from the plun- 
dering Gadabursi tribe, whose 
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country at this place approaches 
the road. At one spot only on 
the whole road to the mountains 
does the country change its aspect 
—namely, at Araweina, where high 
conical hills, ending in precipitous 
peaks, rise abruptly from the val- 
ley. They are, however, destitute 
of all vegetation, and beyond their 
peculiar form add no attractive 
feature to the scene. 

At the next camping-ground be- 
yond Araweina we met with events 
that nearly put a stop to my jour- 
ney. Although it is well within 
the limits of British protected 
Somaliland, the Abyssinians have 
wandered from their frontier at 
Jildessa, and arrived at this spot, 
—Biyo Koboba,—where they have 
erected, on the summit of a high 
conical hill overlooking the river, 
a fort. With that cool impudence 
that the Abyssinians know so well 
how to make use of, they ventured 
to stop my onward journey with 
a show of force, and this at a spot 
many miles inside the radius of 
British protection. In charge of 
the fort was an Armenian of the 
name of Tcherkis, one of those 
upstarts. who hold office in the 
government of King Menelek; and 
although he was not present at 
the time of my arrival at Biyo 
Koboba, he had sent orders to his 
Soudanese soldiers, some ten in 
all, to obstruct my further pas- 
sage, together with that of Count 
Salambeni, the late Italian Agent- 
General in Abyssinia, who was a 
day or two behind me on the road. 
No Englishman had been to Harrar 
since Major Hunter’s visit some 
ten years previously, so the Abys- 
sinians, on their conquest of the 
place and the surrounding country, 
had received no manner of check 
to their impertinent annexation 
of British territory. It is true 
the matter had been made mention 
of in letters to King Menelek ; 
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but the Abyssinians had assured 
the Aden Government that the 
fort was built solely for the pro- 
tection of trade; that it was not 
a permanent outpost; and that 
they claimed no authority over the 
surrounding country. In spite of 
their protestations, the first Eng- 
lishman to pass along the road was 
forbidden to proceed. On my re- 
porting the case officially at Aden 
—and it was an excellent test 
case—the Abyssinian Government 
apologised for having stopped me 
—not very successfully managed, 
as will be seen—and promised that 
the governor of the fort—the said 
Tcherkis — should be punished. 
Apologies don’t cost much, and 
promises in Abyssinia still less, 
so in all probability Tcherkis still 
remains at Biyo Koboba, After 
all, no punishment they could 
bestow upon him could exceed 
existence in so dreary a spot with 
no one as companions but a few 
Soudanese negroes. 

I was forced to remain two 
days at Biyo Koboba, when, find- 
ing that my provisions were run- 
ning out, and that no fodder 
existed in the neighbourhood for 
my camels, I determined to push 
on. This I did the third night 
at midnight, and though this was 
done with the knowledge of the 
Soudanese and Abyssinian soldiers, 
they offered no resistance. Count 
Salambeni and his party, who had 
overtaken me, left too at the same 
time, we undertaking to bear all 
responsibility for so doing on our 
arrival at Harrar. The two days’ 
delay was, however, a great an- 
noyance, not only as our pro- 
visions for man and beast were 
not estimated with an allowance for 
an extra two days’ stoppage, and, 
as it was, we had been two days 
longer on the road than I had 
hoped ; but another cause of worry 
was that every day the weather 
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was becoming hotter, and though 
I had nothing to fear in that way 
on my journey to Harrar, I had 
to consider my return from that 
town to the coast by the same 
road, when in all probability water 
would be more scarce than it was 
now, and the heat far more in- 
tense. Therefore the rest at Biyo 
Koboba was by no means a pleas- 
ure, though the sport was good, 
and if our camels went on 
short fare, our men did not. One 
event happened which varied the 
monotony of the time. One of 
Count Salambeni’s Arab soldiers 
quarrelled at the wells with a 
Somali woman, and eventually 
struck her. The affair having 
reached the ears of our Somalis 
in camp, the man was set upon, and 
only escaped with his life to the 
protection of Count Salambeni’s 
tent. On the affair being re- 
ported to him a summary court- 
martial was held, and the soldier 
received a good thrashing at the 
hands of Count Salambeni’s ser- 
vants, being at the same time 
fined a dollar, which was given to 
the dusky lady in the case, who 
dried her tears and went away 
in high glee. Had Count Salam- 
beni not taken summary measures 
in the matter, there is little doubt 
his Arab would have lost his life, 
for the Somali is a veritable fiend 
when his blood is up. 

Four or five hours from Biyo 
Koboba, and just as dawn was be- 
ginning to show, we were stopped 
by a band of men, one of whom, 
mounted on a small pony, an- 
nounced that he was Tcherkis, and 
that he brought orders that we 
were to return at once to the fort 
until the permission of the Graz- 
match Banti, governor of Harrar, 
should arrive for us to proceed. 
I was tired and feverish, and the 
night air was cold, and had Tcher- 
kis been King Menelek himself I 
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should have refused to go back. 
I knew that I was in British 
territory, and that neither Tcher- 
kis nor the Abyssinian Govern- 
ment that employed him had any 
right to stop me, so I consigned 
him to other and warmer regions, 
and proceeded. Not so, however, 
Count Salambeni, for he was 
bound on many accounts to keep 
on good terms with the autho- 
rities, especially as he intended 
remaining a long time at Harrar. 
So bidding me adieu, he turned 
back to Biyo Koboba, I pitching 
my tent at a dreary spot called 
Dalli- malli, on the borders of 
a dry stream-bed, which in rainy 
weather flows across a flat plain, 
broken only by coarse grass, a 
few mimosa trees, and enormous 
ant - heaps, some at least ten 
and twelve feet in height. A 
few shrubs grew along the edge 
of the river-bed, and under these 
I found a little shelter from the 
sun, amusing myself by watching 
the gorgeous flocks of birds that 
seemed to inhabit this inhospitable 
spot. Of all sizes and colours 
they were, from the metallic blue, 
now turquoise, now sapphire, of a 
variety of starling to diminutive 
butterfly-looking creatures of rain- 
bow hues. 

Proceeding to Kotto the same 
afternoon, we pushed on by night, 
and sunrise found us ascending a 
steep stony hill by the vilest of 
roads. However, the view from 
the top was reassuring, for the 
horizon to the south was bounded 
by the welcome sight of the high- 
lands of the Galla country—Gara 
(Mount) Gondodo standing out far 
above the rest. Finding quite a 
number of the Esa tribe grazing 
their flocks and herds at this spot, 
we stopped to obtain a drink of 
ewe’s milk. The Somali sheep is 
a small animal, with black head 
and a heavy tail, containing fatty 
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deposit, on which he is said to be 
able to subsist for nourishment 
when the grazing is not sufficient 
to sustain strength, or when on the 
march in search of new pastures. 
Of a night the flocks and herds 
are driven into “zarebas” of thick 
thorn-bushes, in which they are 
protected from the attacks of wild 
beasts. At this particular en- 
campment there was no water to 
be found in the neighbourhood, 
and the natives sustained life by 
drinking milk, while the heavy 
dew at night sufficiently damped 
the grass to allow the goats and 
sheep to exist without drinking. 
Within the thorn ‘“zareba” one 
finds, too, the little mat-huts of the 
natives, scarcely large enough to 
creep underneath, but judged by 
them sufficient protection from the 
cold and dew at night and the 
sun by day. Probably all the 
world over there is scarcely a more 
simple life lived than that of the 
up-country Somalis. A common 
sight all along the road had been 
their graves, and often for days 
together this was the only sign we 
saw that the country was, or had 
been, inhabited. The graves gener- 
ally consist of a square enclosure, 
with loose stone walls about a foot 
in height, in the centre of which a 
pile of stones marks the resting- 
place of the deceased. Often ex- 
ceedingly large blocks of stones 
are laid above the actual grave, 
in order, no doubt, to prevent the 
hyenas, with which the country 
abounds, from scratching up the 
bodies. The only noticeable fact 
about these cemeteries was that 
the graves all possessed on the 
north side a small addition, evi- 
dently corresponding to the 
mihrab of a mosque, pointing 
toward Mecca—for the natives are 
one and all Moslems. 

It was here that a change be- 
came apparent in the country, 
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and from a knoll above my camp 
one’s eyes wandered over a forest 
of trees—only the mimosa, but 
none the less impressive. Away 
and away it stretched, rising and 
falling in gentle undulations, until 
it sank into the hazy distance 
somewhere near the spot where the 
mountains rose like a great bar- 
rier to bound the horizon. It was 
a scene of strikingly wild desola- 
tion—this great forest, uninhabited 
by man, and sheltering the lion and 
the elephant and hundreds of other 
varieties of animal life. Below 
me, at my feet, in an open glade, 
grazed a little herd of antelope, 
yellow against the dark soil. So 
serene and quiet they looked, that 
I sat watching them, forbearing 
the temptation to go and stalk 
them ; for our camp was well sup- 
plied with venison, and I could 
not bear the thought of being the 
messenger of death in a scene so 
perfectly tranquil and peaceful. 
On arrival at camp, however, I 
found my men so keen for sport 
that, seeking another direction, I 
shouldered my shot-gun, and 
brought back an extra feed for 
the men in the shape of “ dig-dig ” 
—the tiny gazelle—and guinea- 
fowl, though the latter the Somalis 
refused to eat, it being contrary 
to their customs to eat fowl, or: 
even eggs, though, curiously 
enough, the flesh of the great 
bustard is permissible. 

Leaving at midnight, we reached 
Artu the following morning soon 
after sunrise. A stream of water 
runs through the valley here, 
though its temperature is by no 
means a refreshing one, some of 
the pools being as hot as 190° 
Fahr. These springs are much 
resorted to by the Somalis, and 
quite a number were seated neck- 
deep in the cooler places. It was 
here at Artu that I caught my 
only glimpse of a lion, a very rare 
2A 
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sight by day; but apparently he 
had become gorged upon the car- 
cass of a gazelle and overslept him- 
self in the open. Our meeting 
was not satisfactory on either side, 
for he appeared quite as fright- 
ened of me as I was of him; for 
a 20-bore shot-gun is no match 
for the king of beasts, though, as 
was the case, he be still young. I 
was too frightened to run away, 
so the lion did it before me, and 
sauntered into some jungle near 
by. As soon as he was out of 
sight I became very brave, and, 
calling my men together, we beat 
out the jungle—it was only a 
small patch—with the result that 
Leo came forth, only to disappear 
into impenetrably thick wood near 
by, and too far away to allow of 
my firing at him. It is not every- 
body who has seen a wild lion, 
and I am proud of the episode ; 
but next time I should like to 
know beforehand exactly where 
he is and what he is going to do, 
for I imagine, had the king of 
beasts been ‘hungry or evilly in- 
clined, I might not have reached 
Harrar after all. 

From Artu to Jildessa, the 
frontier of the Galla and Somali 
countries, the road was more in- 
teresting, the low hills being 
highly wooded with trees and 
jungle, and there being far more 
signs of life than we had as yet 
come across. All sorts and varie- 
ties of birds, including gaudy par- 
rots, screeched overhead, flying 
from tree to tree, like jewels in 
their dazzling brightness, their hues 
equalled only by the long clusters 
of scarlet and orange aloe-blossom 
which shot upright from the up- 
turned spikes. As we proceeded 
the forest increased in size, the 
trees, other now than the everlast- 
ing mimosa, stretching their bran- 
ches far and wide, while here and 
there the great euphorbia — the 





candelabra tree —shot its spikes 
high amongst the deep green foli- 
age above. So shady was it in 
places that the undergrowth ceased 
altogether, and we could catch 
glimpses of expanses of green- 
sward, on which grazed gazelle and 
“dig-dig” innumerable, though 
the larger varieties of antelope 
seemed one and all absent. 

Then flocks and herds came in 
sight, and then people; and sud- 
denly turning a corner in the forest 
we came upon the village of Jil- 
dessa, nestling on a hillside on 
the very edge of the forest—the 
great sandy river-bed, threaded by 
a stream of running water, stretch- 
ing away before it. A few minutes 
later I dismounted in the shady 
market-place, to be surrounded by 
a crowd of amused but polite 
Gallas. 

Almost more noticeable than the 
change of scenery in leaving the 
Somali country for that of the 
Galla race is the change in the in- 
habitants, for the two have little 
in common beyond their colour. It 
has been shown already how the 
Somali leads the life of a nomad, 
engaging in no agricultural pur- 
suits ; never building for himself a 
fixed abode; contented to exist 
upon the produce of his flocks, his 
herds, and his camels. In every 
respect the Galla is opposed to 
this, for he inhabits villages of 
well-built huts, around which tracts 
of cultivated country extend, 
neatly terraced and irrigated, and 
is heart and soul a tiller of the 
soil, Of the two the Galla is cer- 
tainly preferable. He lacks the 
fire and impetuosity of the Somali, 
but he is steadier and less impres- 
sionable. In manner he is calmer 
and in life more simple ; in fact, 
the Galla character is one that ap- 
peals from the first moment to one 
that comes into contact with it. In 
appearanee he differs greatly from 
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the native of the plains. While 
the Somali’s features point to a 
Semitic origin, the Galla tends 
more toward the negro, both in 
face and build, for he is thicker- 
limbed and altogether more heavily 
built. Butit must be by no means 
understood that the Galla is a mild 
race, for several explorers, pene- 
trating the inner portions of their 
country, have found, on the con- 
trary, that they are warlike and 
ready to resist with arms any en- 
croachment of the white man. 
But certainly those who live in 
the more immediate surroundings 
of Harrar are of a most friendly 
and hospitable disposition; and 
the Italians, should they annex, 
as has been proposed, the Har- 
rar district, would find little or 
nothing to trouble the institution 
of their jurisdiction, which would 
to the Galla be infinitely more ac- 
ceptable than that of the present 
Abyssinian Government. 

A few words must be written 
as to the appearance of the Galla. 
In colour he is very dark, though 
a reddish - brown tinge shows 
through his blackness. His hair 
he allows to grow long, but in- 
stead of hanging on either side of 
his head in long cords, as is the 
case with the Somalis, it stands 
out all round like a halo, its jetty 
woolly blackness all the more ap- 
parent from the polish which, in 
the form of grease, the owner 
applies. The hair seems to rise 
straight up from the forehead in a 
wall of some three or four inches, 
and from there spreads out in a 
solid, almost dense, mass over the 
head, the surface being thick and 
woolly. A few carved hair-pins 
and an ostrich-feather often add 
to the native’s appearance a touch 
of dandyism. Fine pleasant-look- 


ing fellows they are, with many of 
the innate good manners of the 
oriental, and all the best traits of 
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the savage. My experience of 
them was only of a few weeks’ 
duration, it is true, but in that 
space one learned to appreciate 
their good points, and to discern 
that, as a race, they were a far more 
satisfactory people than the So- 
malis, 

Jildessa, where we first came in 
contact with the Galla, is a large 
village, the houses consisting for 
the most part of oblong thatch and 
mat buildings, with some show of 
size and cleanliness, while not a 
few, with conical roofs, pointed to 
Abyssinian origin ; though, in spite 
of Jildessa forming the frontier of 
the Abyssinian domain in Galla- 
land, the natives of that country 
are few and far between, the gov- 
ernor of the place being an Arab 
of the Yemen, and formerly cook 
to the German consul at Aden. 
He had wearied of culinary life, 
and made his way to Harrar, 
where he was eventually appointed 
Governor of Jildessa and inspec- 
tor of customs—a post, however, 
not much to be envied, as the 
place is a hotbed of fever, and the 
society, to say the least of it, dull 
for an educated man. Nearly all 
the huts—for they are little more 
—are surrounded by hedges of 
dried thorny branches, forming a 
“zareba” into which the cattle 
and flocks and herds are driven of 
anight. The largest of these za- 
rebas is occupied by a few Govern- 
ment huts, and here it is that the 
caravans, coming up or down the 
road, as the case may be, discharge 
their merchandise for taxation and — 
change their camels—for the Somali 
camels and camel-drivers cannot 
proceed into the Galla country 
and vice versa, each race preserv- 
ing the caravan rights for its own 
country. 

Here, again, difficulties were 
put in my way about proceeding to 
Harrar, and a two days’ delay was 
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the result. However, this was 
rather a pleasure than otherwise, 
for I found the Arab governor a 
particularly pleasant fellow, and 
he regaled me and my men with 
Ayssinian beer, goat- flesh, and 
excellent honey, while the local 
market produced durra — millet 
—in quantities for our camels. 

There was but one drawback to 
Jildessa as I saw it—the inde- 
scribably sad fact that famine and 
disease were rife, and the popula- 
tion literally starving. Such sights 
as I saw there it has fallen to my 
lot to witness in no other portion 
of the globe, and the pitiable state 
of famine must be seen to be real- 
ised. The children, covered with 
skin disease, their little arms 
shrunk to nothing, while their 
stomachs were swollen, were al- 
most devilish in their hideousness, 
while old age in a similar state 
was unspeakably awful. The de- 
tails of what I saw would only dis- 
tress, and could do no good, so I 
shall pass it over. Suffice it to 
say that the starving children—ay, 
and men and women too—picked 
up the undigested grains of millet 
from the dung of the caravan ani- 
mals for food. 

Count Salambeni and his party 
overtook me at Jildessa, but, ow- 
ing to the large quantity of mer- 
chandise, were not able to proceed 
the following day—for permission 
had meanwhile arrived for us to 
continue our journey. Wishing to 
leave Jildessa as soon as possible, 
I pushed on the next morning, 
arranging to wait a day higher up 
in the mountains for Count Salam- 
beni. This I did, owing to the 
prevalence of fever and sickness 
at the frontier village. 

So, accordingly, early the third 
morning, a start was made, Count 
Salambeni’s Italian companion, 
Signor Rosa, accompanying me, in 
order to move half their camp with 
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the two or three camels they had 
been able to obtain, and then send 
back for the rest of the equipage, 
with which Salambeni remained. 
For the first few miles our road 
lay along the broad river -bed, 
until, in fact, we had followed 
the water-course to the spot 
where it emerges from the moun- 
tains. Here we entered a rocky 
defile, up which we toiled by 
bad roads, now on this side and 
now on that. As we proceeded 
the country became more and 
more beautiful. Dense vegetation 
swathed the mountain-sides, from 
above which the candelabra tree 
thrust its long spikes high into the 
air. At one spot, where, amidst 
tangled vegetation and ferns, a 
waterfall tumbled and _ splashed 
into a deep green pool, we bathed. 
What a luxury it was that cold 
fresh bath, after the weary days of 
desert travelling! Then on again, 
the valley opening out the while, 
here cultivated in carefully built 
terraces, here clad in virgin forest, 
Up and up, it seemed as though 
the ascent was endless ; but tiring 
as it was, every moment of every 
hour was a joy and a delight. No 
longer the sandy and stony plains: 
here were mountain-tops rearing 
their forest- or rock-clad summits 
high into the azure sky ; here were 
trees that shaded us from the sun’s 
hot rays; and everywhere was 
water, tumbling and babbling in 
streamlets and waterfalls, whose 
banks glowed with strange flowers 
of brilliant colours. The air was 
full of the music of birds and in- 
sects, and one lived and breathed 
again after the weary seventeen 
days of desert ; for with the delays 
at Biyo Koboba and Jildessa, we 
had taken that period in crossing 
Somaliland. Under some huge 
sycamore-trees, the grandest I have 
ever seen in my life, we rested 
a while and ate our lunch, All 
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around us extended the valley. 
Gentle little humped kine were 
grazing in the open patches, goats 
browsed on the edge of the jungle, 
and the peasant tilled his soil. It 
was a scene of strange peace and 
quiet. Above us, on an eminence, 
was a Village, the circular houses, 
with the typical pointed thatch 
roof, standing out in relief against 
the mountain-tops. beyond. Near 
the village stood an old tower, a 
fortress built by the last indepen- 
dent sovereign of Harrar, but now 
used as a residence by a Galla 
family, who welcomed us within, 
and took us on to the roof to see 
the view. Far below us, down the 
valley, lay the plains of Somali- 
land, stretching away into a hazy 
horizon. One could trace the river- 
courses by their jungle - fringed 
banks, looking like serpents crawl- 
ing on the yellow sand. 

An hour’s ride and we camped 
for the night at the village of Bel- 
awa, a lovely spot on the steep 
mountain-side, where openings in 
the jungle allowed extensive culti- 
vation in terraces. ‘The people 
received us kindly, accompanying 
me on an hour or two’s shooting, 
and bringing us big jars of milk 
and a young goat. Then as night 
came on we lit a huge bonfire, and, 
with Mairdnu as interpreter, sat 
and chatted and smoked and 
laughed to the accompaniment of 
the howls of the hyenas and the 
yelping jackals. 

We spent the following day at 
Belawa, hoping that Count Salam- 
beni would catch us up there; but 
evening coming on, and there 
being no signs of him, we gave 
orders for an early start the next 
morning. However, what with 
one delay after another, it was 
nearly ten o’clock before we got 
off. 

Our road was even more lovely 
than it had been the previous day. 
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At times the path literally tun- 
nelled through the jungle, in which 
every now and then a clear space 
allowed our vision to travel into 
deep valleys below us, framed in 
a foreground of tangled creepers. 
We reached the summit of the 
mountains in a few hours, and at 
an altitude of 8200 feet above the 
sea-level sought the shade of some 
spruce-trees, and rested ourselves 
and our mules while waiting for 
our camels to catch us up. Here, 
curiously enough, at this great 
altitude we found a quantity of 
fossil marine shells. From this 
spot to Harrar, with the excep- 
tion of a steep decline of a few 
hundred feet, our road lay on the 
level plateau, the richness of which 
must be seen to be appreciated. 
Cultivated fields of dark-red soil, 
enclosed in hedges of jasmine; 
great tracts of green grazing land ; 
stream -beds and marshes full of 
strange wading-birds; cattle and 
horses and mules, flocks and herds, 
villages and human life,—all added 
to a scene of apparent prosperity, 
for every sign of the famine was 
absent here. Away across the 
plateau rose high mountain-peaks, 
those on the left crowned by Gara 
Gondodo with its strange flat peak. 
On over the cultivated lands and 
pastures we went, until the soil 
changes in hue from deep red to 
sandy yellow, and then amongst 
gardens and groves of coffee and 
bananas, until one of our Gallas 
a little way ahead and above us 
cries “ Harrar!” We pressed our 
mules on, and there, at long 
length, lay the city before us. 

Before I continue my personal 
experiences and impressions of 
Harrar, some short account of its 
history is necessary. 

Originally an independent State, 
as Harrar grew into a centre of 
trade natives of Arabia found 
their way thither, and a caravan 
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route was opened to the coast. 
The mixture of Galla and Arab 
blood, with no doubt a taint of 
other extraneous countries, pro- 
duced the present race of Harraris, 
who in language, dress, customs, 
and habits, differ from the sur- 
rounding Galla people; nor do 
they to any extent in these par- 
ticulars point to an Arab origin. 
In time there arose a ruling family 
in the city, the Sultanate, or what- 
ever one likes to call it, remaining 
in the family, though not neces- 
sarily a son succeeding his father. 
This, as is well known, is a custom 
to-day in practice amongst oriental 
peoples. 

In time the reports of Harrar’s 
trade in ivory, gold, and spices 
reached Egypt; and the Khedive 
Ismail, under the pretence of intro- 
ducing troops to attack Abyssinia 
from the south, gained possession 
of the place. In 1881, when affairs 
nearer home occupied all the avail- 
able resources, and the attention 
of the allied Egyptian and English 
officials at Cairo, it was decided, on 
the advice of the British, that the 
Egyptians should abandon Harrar, 
and accordingly Radwan Pasha 
was sent thither to carry out the 
evacuation. His staff was joined by 
Major Hunter, assistant Political 
Resident at Aden, and Harrar 
was abandoned, Radwan Pasha 
with the Egyptian troops and an 
enormous number of fellahin pro- 
ceeding to the coast. It was then 
that an opportunity for Great 
Britain extending its influence 
over the rich plateau arose, Egypt 
volunteering to cede its rights to 
England. But on Major Hunter's 
report reaching the Indian Govern- 
ment it was decided not to do so, 
and a member of the former rul- 
ing family was reinstated on the 
* throne. But his reign was not to 


be a long one, for a few years later 
the Abyssinians, under the leader- 
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ship of Menelek, King of Shoa, 
who had succeeded King John as 
Negus of Abyssinia, marched south 
and invested Harrar. Without a 
blow being struck the city was 
handed up to the Abyssinians, 
who, as is the usual practice 
with them, set about cutting 
down the coffee-groves for fire- 
wood, and destroying everything 
that added to the natural wealth 
of the country. The Abyssini- 
ans are dwellers in thatch huts, 
and stone houses are to them un- 
known, with the exception of some 
of their churches; and Menelek, 
who had never previously seen a 
town, is said, when first he caught 
a glimpse of Harrar, to have de- 
sired to turn back into Shoa, ter- 
rified to attack so strong a posi- 
tion. But the advice of his com- 
panions gained the day, and com- 
plete success, without any blood- 
shed, followed their steps. With 
the exception of a few Greek shop- 
keepers, there were, I believe, no 
Europeans in Harrar at the time. 
Abyssinian misrule soon made it- 
self felt. The town paid a heavy 
indemnity, the subterranean gran- 
aries were used as cesspools, and 
all that the Egyptians had done 
for the place was soon destroyed. 
It was a case of from bad to worse ; 
and although the few Europeans 
and natives of India who reside 
at Harrar to-day manage to keep 
up a considerable trade with the 
coast, it is in no ways owing to 
the Abyssinian Government, who, 
so long as money is to be made 
and occupation and loot found for 
the soldiers, is contented to allow 
things generally to decay. Some 
of the coffee-groves have been re- 
planted, but many remain to this 
day to tell of the havoc and de- 
struction of the conquering forces. 
But one item of trade has received 
a push from this conquest of 
Harrar by a Christian people— 
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namely, drink ; and to-day almost 
every alternate shop in the better 
quarters of the town is full from 
floor to ceiling of every variety 
of spirits. In the days of its 
Mohammedan rulers such was un- 
known, the tenets of their religion 
forbidding the drinking of wine; 
and although no doubt the Turks 
and Egyptian officials did not keep 
strictly to the letter of the law, 
drink - shops did not exist. This 
may be said to be the sole advan- 
tage to trade gained by the con- 
quest of Harrar by the Christian 
Abyssinians. 

The city is finely situated, and, 
as one sees it for the first time 
from the road on the plateau, re- 
markably picturesque, It lies upon 
an elevation in the plateau, slight 
undulating hills surrounding it, 
while to the south-west higher 
land forms a background of green 
to the yellow town. The most 
remarkable feature of the place 
is the large circular Abyssinian 
church with which its highest 
point is crowned, and near which 
stands an old minaret, for where 
the church now is formerly stood 
the principal mosque of the place. 

Passing on between hedged 
gardens, now in sight of the city 
before us, now through tunnels of 
high sand-banks and vegetation, 
we at length reached a long open 
road leading directly to one of the 
gates of the city. It is at the side 
of this wide track that the spring 
and stream are from which water 
is drawn for the city. Here long 
strings of camels come down, 
loaded with water-skins, which are 
filled by hand and carried by the 
camels back to the town. { 

It is from near this spot that 
one obtains one’s first view of the 
crumbling walls of the town, sadly 
in want of repair, yet probably 
sufficient to resist any attack upon 
the place by the Gallas, whose 
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arms consist entirely of spears. 
These walls are built of stone and 
mortar, formed of the yellow sand 
of the country, which gives to 
the whole town a curious golden 
tone. 

Arrived at the gate, our arms 
were confiscated by the Abyssinian 
guard of objectionable soldiery, and 
we were told to wait until per- 
mission arrived for us to enter. 
So we dismounted from our mules, 
and seated ourselves under what 
shade a small thatch roof project- 
ing from the gateway was able to 
afford us. Meanwhile a motley 
crowd gathered round us—Somalis, 
Gallas, Harraris, Abyssinians, an 
Arab, and a couple of natives of 
India, who, though polite enough, 
were led by curiosity to push so 
closely upon us that the Abyssinian 
guard had to resort to blows with 
long sticks to keep them back. 
One and all wore the appearance 
of hunger and sickness, and it was 
easy to see that the famine was 
making itself severely felt in the 
city. 

At length, after an hour’s delay, 
the Grazmatch Banti sent to say 
we might enter the town. This 
keeping us waiting at the gate for 
that period was merely a piece 
of typical Abyssinian swagger, for 
the Governor’s house was only five 
minutes’ walk from the gate, and 
in double that time the reply ought 
to have been brought to the guard 
to allow us to pass. However, it 
was amusing enough to watch the 
crowd all eager to catch a view 
of the strangers, the excitement 
shared by the children and dogs, 
who pushed their way through the 
mass of humanity to the front 
row to obtain a nearer look. 

Mounting our mules once more 
we proceeded to the custom-house, 
a great open yard surrounded on 
three sides by an arcade and rooms, 
and here my baggage was exam- 
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ined. It must have been curiosity 
rather than the hope of discovering 
contraband that induced the ex- 
tremely dirty Turk in charge to 
strew my belongings wholesale on 
the ground; but Abdurrahman 
and I managed to pack them up 
again, though my clothing was 
much soiled, more by the in- 
spector’s fingers than the sandy 
soil. 

One must visit the remoter quar- 
ters of the world to meet with true 
hospitality and kindness, such as 
I received from Mr and Mrs 
Felter, an Italian trader and his 
wife residing at MHarrar, who, 
though they had never seen me or 
known me even by name, had sent 
their servant to meet me with a 
polite little note asking me, nay, 
insisting on it, that I should be 
their guest during my stay at 
Harrar. Their kind offer I readily 
accepted, and the great charm of 
my stay in that place was the com- 
pany of Mr Felter and his wife— 
to say nothing of a pretty little 
child some two years of age. I 
found my host and hostess full of 
a store of interesting knowledge, 
and they were able to help me 
much in gaining what information 
I required, and in giving me the 
benefit of their excellent advice as 
to my plans. SoI passed my days 
in their hospitable house, while 
the old Italian agency, the best 
residence in the town, had been 
put at my disposal, and very nice 
I found it. Such attentions as 
these on the part of foreigners 
are all the more marked, from the 
fact that they are often absent in 
the case of Englishmen residing 
abroad. 

There is little of beauty to be 
seen in Harrar, the houses having 
no pretensions to architecture, and 
the one or two old mosques that 
may at one time have been orna- 
mental having either fallen into 
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sad decay or else given place to 
Abyssinian churches, of which an 
extremely large example dominates 
the whole town. The building is 
modern, having been erected since 
the annexation of the place by 
King Menelek. In form it is cir- 
cular, an open arcade surrounding 
the whole, inside which are two 
divisions, each within the other, 
and both forming circles. Close 
to the church is an old minaret, 
once pertaining to the mosque 
which stood here. The whole is 
enclosed in a wall of stone and 
native cement. In front of the 
entrance of the church is a large 
open space, one side of which is 
given up to houses and a shop or 
two, the others being respectively 
occupied by the residence of the 
governor, the Grazmatch Banti, 
and the barracks. Both these 
latter buildings are in a wretched 
state of repair, though Banti’s 
house may at one time have been 
not only comfortable but almost 
luxurious, for it formed the resi- 
dence of one of the Egyptian 
officials. Leading from this square 
at the south-west corner is a steep 
narrow street, with shops and 
houses on both sides. Like nearly 
every building in Harrar, these are 
of only one storey in height, and 
built of the native orange-coloured 
cement of the country. The shops 
are owned by a few Greeks, Arabs, 
and Hindoos, and all and every 
sort of article can be obtained in 
them—from Manchester cottons to 
very inferior French brandy, from 
corkscrews to tins of sardines. At 
the lower corner is a café, kept by 
an old Turk who refused to leave 
Harrar when the Egyptians va- 
cated the place. In front of the 
small house is a verandah of trellis 
covered with vines, where one 
could sit and watch the open-air 
market being carried on immedi- 
ately in front of one, for this steep 
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street of shops leads to a large 
open space, where the country 
produce is brought for sale. Of 
all the sights of Harrar, this, per- 
haps, is the most interesting, and 
one could never tire of watching 
the strange medley of peoples that 
collected there to do their various 
business. Galla countrymen with 
their enormous growth of hair, 
spear in hand, sauntered idly in 
every direction ; while their women, 
with elaborate coiffures that it 
would probably be beyond a pro- 
fessional Parisian’s power to repro- 
duce, attended to the business of 
selling their grain and market pro- 
duce. How these ladies of the 
Galla tribes manage to arrange 
their hair in such strange designs 
always puzzled me; and as I had 
no opportunities of seeing the pro- 
cess, I am still in the dark. Cer- 
tainly they possess none of those 
useful contrivances in hair-pins 
resorted to by the ladies of Eng- 
land, and yet the result, if not as 
pretty, was certainly more start- 
ling. Many wore over the centre 
of the forehead three stiff little 
horns of twisted hair, each ending 
in a sort of tassel. The two out- 
side horns pointed right and left, 
and the centre one straight out, 
and all three were stiff, and, appar- 
ently, not subject to barometrical 
changes, as are the coiffures at 
home ; for I had an opportunity of 
witnessing the results—or rather 
the absence of results—upon these 
wonderful capillary arrangements 
of a shower of rain, and after a 
good damping I found the decora- 
tions did not uncurl or hang flab- 
bily over the forehead, as is some- 
times the case at home in similar 
circumstances. As for the rest of 
the hairdressing, it seems to con- 
sist of tiny plaits of hair drawn 
close to the skin and running 
about, always in parallel lines, 
over the head, ending often in an 
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enormous bunch of wavy blackness 
where one would look for the 
chignon. 

The Harrari women, on the con- 
trary, dress their hair in an ex- 
tremely picturesque manner—two 
what I believe ladies call buns 
projecting slightly on either side 
of the head behind the ears, with 
a simple straight parting across 
the top. Their dress, too, is neat 
and pretty—a single long garment 
with drooping sleeves, the upper 
part of which is dull red, the lower 
dark blue. It is girded at the 
waist with a band; but the folds 
of the upper portion of the cos- 
tume overhang it, so that one can- 
not see of what it consists. The 
neck is “cut square,” and edged 
with narrow embroidery. The 
red portion of the dress, back and 
front, runs into a point over the 
blue. Sandals or bare feet com- 
plete a picturesque costume, which 
is generally adorned with a few 
flowers, often worn in the hair. 
Added to this, that the Harrari 
lady is, as a rule, extremely good 
looking, with a good figure, and 
though dark, with by no means 
a black complexion. The whole 
makes a rather good tout ensemble. 
But there are other strange figures 
to be seen in the Harrar market 
—natives of India, Yemen Jews, 
Greeks, Turks, Egyptians, négroes 
from the Soudan, Abyssinian sol- 
diers in their tobes of scarlet and 
white, Arabs and Somalis, —all 
forming as strange and as pictur- 
esque a scene as one could wish to 
see. 

For the first few days I became 
almost a resident at the Turkish 
café, for the old man who kept it 
spoke Arabic fluently, as did most 
of those who resorted there; but 
from the fourth day I was obliged 
to avoid the market, and even 
when possible the town. An 
Abyssinian army had arrived from 
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a raid in the Ogaden Somali coun- 
try, and probably they brought 
the disease that was to run havoc 
through the town. It was a mere 
rumour at first—no one quite be- 
lieved it; but with terrible sud- 
denness its truth was proved. 
Cholera had broken out. A sort 
of stillness seemed to settle over 
the town, and people stood con- 
versing in the street-corners ; then 
as the truth became doubly certain, 
processions of Harraris bearing 
wands of flowers, and singing, 
passed through the streets, pray- 
ing for the termination of the 
disease, while solemn service was 
held in the Abyssinian church. 
But death was on the wing, and 
first singly, then by tens, and finally 
almost by hundreds, the people 
died. The warm still nights rang 
with the cries of the mourners, 
and the firing-off of guns from the 
roofs of the houses—an Abyssinian 
practice; and dawn brought no 
relief, for long strings of corpses 
were carried out to be buried, or 
thrown into the pits which had to 
be dug. The population, already 
sickened and weak with famine, 
died with terrible rapidity; and 
often corpses lay about the streets, 
while half-starving wretches, all 
bones and skin, too weak or ill to 
move, lay groaning beside them. 
A city with cholera rife in it is a 
sight beyond description. There 
seems to be ever present a terrible 
desire to do something to stop the 
endless death, and no knowing 
what to do; and fear and anxiety 
and the ever-present death add to 
the horrors. No one speaks aloud, 
silently they thread the streets, 
and the only sound is that of wail- 
ing and chanting. 

So of a morning we used to ride 
out to the gardens round the 
town and spend the days there, 
watching the irrigation of the 
coffee - trees, and now and then 
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shooting. Once or twice we made 
longer excursions, the most inter- 
esting of which was to Lake Hara- 
miya, distant some eight miles 
from the city. It is a large ex- 
panse of water, swarming with 
wild geese and ducks and all 
kinds of water-fowl; but the sur- 
rounding scenery lacks trees, and 
from a little distance the lake 
resembles a great marsh. The 
fever I had caught in the Yemen 
had been on me more or less 
since I left the coast, Abdurrah- 
man had been prostrate since our 
arrival at Harrar, and I felt a 
keen longing to leave the horrid 
sights of the cholera-stricken town. 
One of my Somali boys, too, caught 
the cholera, and died a few hours 
after I left the city. Poor boy, I 
hated going away and leaving him, 
though he was in good hands ; but 
I was obliged to take the oppor- 
tunity of Abdurrahman and myself 
being free from fever, and the 
still greater chance of having 
found three camels, for all the 
country people had fled when the 
news of the disease became a 
certainty. So I left the poor 
fellow at death’s door, and I believe 
he only lived some two or three 
hours. 

At length, after eleven days’ 
stay, I quitted the town one after- 
noon, my camels having preceded 
me by a few hours. It was witha 
sense of unutterable relief, mixed 
with anxiety for the host and 
hostess who had shown me so much 
kindness, that I passed out of the 
gate. But I was yet to have one 
more view of the horrors, for corpses 
were being buried in the great 
pits — horrid distorted corpses — 
while near by a dozen or so starving 
natives were fighting for the flesh 
of a dead ox, which had died a 
natural death and been dragged 
out of the town to decay. Above 
their heads hovered a couple of 
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- yultures waiting for their share in 
the feast. Sick and dizzy I spurred 
on my mule, and a few minutes 
later was threading the jasmine- 
hedged lanes of the gardens, free 
of Harrar and its terrors. How 
brightly the sun shone; how 
sweetly the birds sang: all around 
was peace and happiness, and the 
past, so near, seemed like a night- 
mare, while the present was the 
awaking to find it all a dream. 
Yet my troubles were scarcely at 
an end, for the same night I was 
taken ill with a violent attack of 
fever, being delirious for some 
hours. Fortunately, the attack 
came on near an Abyssinian village, 
and I was carried into a hut and 
there treated by a native doctor— 
who had been educated in Jerusa- 
lem—to the local cure for fever— 
namely, by having bucket after 
bucket of cold water poured over 
me ; and certainly it was efficacious, 
for by nine o’clock I was able to 
get to sleep. It was the last 
attack I had before reaching the 
coast. Pushing on, the next morn- 
ing we arrived at Jildessa, and 
almost by forced marches crossed 
the plains again to Zeilah. Though 
I had expected to find greater 
heat on my downward journey 
than I had done proceeding to 
Harrar, the exact contrary was 
the case, and once or twice we 
had refreshing showers of rain, 
and nearly every day a cloudy 
sky. Travelling was therefore very 
pleasant, and as our camels were 
good we made excellent progress. 
There was but one noticeable 
change in the country—the advent 
of great herds of ‘“aoul,” an 
antelope much resembling the 
“springbok ” of South Africa. As 
far as one could see over the plains 
as we neared Zeilah, grazed enor- 
mous quantities of this pretty 
antelope ; nor did I find him diffi- 
cult stalking, and the camp was 
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well provided with food. At 
length, early one morning, the white 
houses of Zeilah shimmered over 
the sandy plain, and an hour or two 
later, to my great delight, I found 
myself in Mr Prendergast Walsh’s 
most comfortable house, enjoying 
first a bath, then clean clothes, and 
lastly an excellent breakfast. You 
who live in comfort at home do 
not know what luxury these things 
are to the weary, travel-stained 
wanderer. 

The following day I witnessed a 
sight as interesting as, and more 
picturesque than, any I had seen 
during the whole journey. The 
king of the Black Esa Somalis, one 
of the wildest and furthest removed 
of all the tribes, had died, and a suc- 
cessor had been chosen. The form 
of coronation—though such a term 
ill applies to the native custom— 
was the shaving of the head of the 
new monarch under a certain holy 
tree. Although the tribe in ques- 
tion inhabits the highlands far up 
country, the scene of this ceremony 
is near Zeilah, about equidistant 
from that town and the French 
port of Jibuti. The representa- 
tives of both nations had been 
attempting to persuade the king 
after the ceremony to proceed on 
a visit to their own town, and up 
to the last moment it was uncer- 
tain whether he and his black 
hordes would go to Jibuti or 
Zeilah. However, Mr Prender- 


‘gast Walsh’s great tact and ex- 


perience in dealing with Somalis 
won the day, and the visit of the 
king took place in great state. 
From an early hour one could see 
a dense mass of people, a black 
patch on the yellow sand, approach- 
ing the town, and we watched with 
interest the slow marching of the 
Black Esa. But there were other 


things to think of besides the poli- 
tical significance of the king’s visit 
for his comrades were said to num- 
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ber several thousand men, not one 
of whom probably had ever seen a 
town, much less a white man, be- 
fore; and this horde, armed with 
spears, savages as they were, might 
not prove altogether a pleasant ad- 
dition to Zeilah’s little population. 
Another difficulty presented itself. 
No Somali is allowed to carry 
weapons inside the town, and would 
these wild savages put up with be- 
ing disarmed? and if so, how was 
the process to be carried out? How- 
ever, as it turned out, everything 
passed off most satisfactorily, each 
native on his entry giving up his 
spear to the custody of the police, 
to be returned to him the next day. 

At length, seeing that the king 
was approaching, Mr Walsh and 
I sauntered out to the large open 
space near a mosque and tomb, for 
there the official reception was to 
take place. A stranger sight never 
met man’seyes. Thousands of coal- 
black men, most of them carrying, 
as well as their hide shields, a 
couple of spears, danced as they 
approached. <A scarcity of cloth- 
ing displayed the lithe limbs of the 
Somalis, accentuated by their wild 
gesticulations, as, turning and leap- 
ing in every direction, they brand- 
ished their spears above their heads. 
In the centre of this dense mass of 
whirling humanity rode the king, 
his bare head shaded from the sun 
by a white umbrella. By his side 
rode a few of the native merchants, 


&e., of Zeilah, who had gone out to’ 


meet him. Unlike the Gadabursi 
and other tribes, the Black Esa 
possess no horses, and, with the 
exception of the new king, they 
were all on foot. About four hun- 
dred yards from us the whole body 
drew up into a solid mass, then, at 
a given signal, charged, stopping 
again some thirty or forty yards 
nearer with a sudden stamping 
movement, which literally made 
the ground shake under our feet. 
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Then a dozen or so of the warriors 
emerged from the ranks and per- 
formed wild devilish dances, grad- 
ually working their way back to 
the troops, until, just as suddenly 
as before, the whole host advanced. 
The sight of these strange long- 
haired, half-naked savages rushing 
over the yellow sand, their spear- 
points forming a blaze of light over 
their heads, was one that can never 
be forgotten. 

We waited at the steps of the 
mosque, where the king dismounted, 
and received from Mr Walsh, on 
behalf of the Indian Government, 
a handsome sword and a rich suit 
of green and gold Arab clothing. 

It was an interesting experience 
to watch the crowds in the streets 
wondering at all they saw, for 
never before had they been in a 
town ; but this only is due to them, 
that not one occasion arose that 
called for rebuke, and during the 
day they spent there no disorder 
of any sort occurred—a fact that 
speaks not only for the innate 
manners of the Somali, but also for 
the excellent arrangements of the 
only Englishman in Zeilah, Mr 
Prendergast Walsh. 

I have in this article merely 
stated my own experiences in the 
country, which, though they may 
possess no particular interest, may 
help to throw light upon that por- 
tion of Africa which is now likely 
to become a subject of contention 
among the European Powers. 
The political part of the question 
I do not touch upon, for it is a 
subject that requires knowledge as 
to the existing treaties both of 
Berlin and Brussels, which, unfor- 
tunately, I do not possess. 

However it is apparent whether 
it would be advantageous to Eng- 
land to allow Italy’s annexation, 
or to permit the country in time 
to lapse into the hands of the 
French ; and there can be little 
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doubt that Italy as a neighbour 
in the Gulf of Aden would be in 
every way satisfactory. The French 
already possess territory at the 
west end of that gulf, Obock and 
Jibuti being their principal ports ; 
and from the manner in which 
their Government have carried on 
its affairs there, one can safely say 
that difficulties of a serious nature 
would arise were their frontier to 
touch our own.” The French have 
found to their own cost the rotten- 
ness of their system, for, intent 
upon making money, they allowed 
to be imported into the country 
of the Donakil tribes, adjoining 
these ports, large quantities of 
arms, ammunition, and drink, with 
the result that they are in con- 
stant dread of an organised attack 
upon their garrisons, which have 
had to be strengthened accordingly. 
At the English ports on the Somali 
coast no rifles or ammunition are 
allowed to be imported, and such 
a heavy duty is placed upon spirits 
as to render it unprocurable to 
the native. The benefit of this is 
most apparent, and I believe I am 
right in saying that there are only 
some four resident British officials 
in the whole of Somaliland, pro- 
tected by a few score of native 
and Arab police. This fact speaks 
more than any words of mine could 
do as to the excellence of our 
policy, where a whole country like 
Somaliland can be held at peace, 
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and friendly to the British, by 
four men, whose posts are in towns 
several days’ journey apart, with 
no telegraphic communication of 
any sort, and only a weekly ser- 
vice of steamers. There can be 
little doubt that should Italy take 
possession of Harrar, the British 
port of Zeilah, which commands the 
road, will also be ceded, and re- 
ciprocal arrangements be entered 
into between Italy and England 
as to the veto on the importation 
of arms and the heavy duties on 
spirits. There is also little doubt 
that, should Italy annex the coun- 
try, the existing regulations will 
be maintained, while the vast in- 
crease that will accrue from the 
opening up of the rich Harrar 
plateau, and the unexplored ter- 
ritory behind it, will give a 
fresh stimulus to our already 
very considerable trade at Aden. 
Nor are the interests of Italy in 
any way in opposition to our own 
in the East; and the fact that a 
friendly Power held a large terri- 
tory as near Aden as the opposite 
African coast, would help to keep 
secure in our hands the road to 
India. These are but a few of 
the advantages that would accrue 
were Italy to annex, as is to be 
hoped will be the case, the Harrar 
district, and if England cedes to 
her the western end of our Somali- 
land Protectorate. 
Watter B, Harris. 





Ir we were to deal with Madame 
Feuillet’s book in accordance with 
its attractions and our inclinations, 
we should transfer it almost en bloc 
tothe pages of Maga; but that being 
unfortunately impossible, we must 
do with it the best we can, She 
is one of those French feminine 
writers whose instinctively play- 
ful charm of style gives piquancy 
to each subject she touches. And 
the variety of the matter in the 
volume is infinite. A singularly 
retentive and tenacious memory 
gives freshness and point to all the 
recollections of childhood and girl- 
hood. We see the survivals of 
the pre- Revolutionary order of 
things, in that picturesque old 
country of the Norman Cotentin, 
which lay between its falaises and 
its forests far aside from the centres 
of political agitation. Whether 
all her sketches of quaint originals 
are strictly true to the life, we 
may be content to leave to herself 
and her conscience. At all events 
they are impressive as the rough 
Bretons of Balzac, and realistic as 
the elaborated studies of Zola. 
Troyon and Millet, and the French 
Salvators, never did greater justice 
to the Bruyéres and the smiling 
rural landscapes— to the dark 
foliage of sombre woodlands hang- 
ing over the lonely pools; and 
then—by way of contrast—when 
Madame goes on her travels, we 
have the soft green slopes of the 
Jura, the walnut groves and spread- 
ing chestnuts that are mirrored in 
the Lake Leman, and the orange- 
gardens that clothe the rocks of 
the Riviera. There are the gloomy 
Norman chdteaux of which she was 
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an involuntary occupant, with the 
shadowy corridors haunted by ghosts 
and hung with mouldering tapes- 
try. Those sketches of scenery 
and strikingly romantic sites are 
always admirable. Then a change 
comes over the spirit of her 
dreams, when the girl is married 
to a celebrated man and goes 
abroad into the great world. There 
is gay life in the provinces: there 
is the passing whirl of dissipation 
in the ¢lite of fashionable and in- 
tellectual society at Paris. There 
are amusing descriptions of the 
Court gaieties at Compiégne, Fon- 
tainebleau, and in the Tuileries, 
given chiefly in a series of letters 
from her marvellously spirituel 
husband. To tell the truth, and it 
is much to say for Madame Feuillet, 
her husband’s letters are to us the 
least taking part of the book. It 
is true he wrote them to amuse 
and cheer his wife, who was left 
to vegetate with her little ones in 
rustic solitude. But Madame is 
invariably brilliant, and, we were 
going to say, invariably lively. 
That, however, would give a false 
impression of a life in which the 
lights were darkened by heavy 
shadows, Sometimes, in her darker 
moods of deep depression, sorrow 
or a morbid sentimentality gets 
the better of her: like Job, she 
would curse the day of her birth; 
with the Psalmist, would wish she 
had never been born. But these 
melancholy moods never last very 
long, and she remembers that such 
an event as the loss of a father is 
a calamity that comes in the course 
of nature, and for which Nature 
offers consolation within easy 
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reach. Really, her temperament 
is essentially buoyant; and she 
needed all her elasticity of spirits. 
She made a love-match: she al- 
most leaped into her cousin’s arms 
when he presented himself, and 
she never ceased to admire and 
adore him. But her Octave, with 
all his genius and his fame, was an 
exceedingly hard bargain. This 
bright and bewitching mondaine 
found herself mated with an in- 
spired lunatic, with susceptible 
nerves and an impressionable tem- 
perament. In his eccentricities, 
his nervous imaginings, and the 
caprices of his perverse fancies, he 
was the exact counterpart of our 
own Sage of Chelsea. But if he 
was not always more considerate, 
he was far more tenderly affection- 
ate. So Madame in her intellect, 
manners, and methods closely 
resembled Mrs Carlyle. She was 
much more clever than was gener- 
ally suspected, though all her world 
had admired her esprit. In this 
sparkling and incisive volume she 
shows that in a somewhat differ- 
ent style she might have rivalled 
her husband in literature. But, 
with some self-restraint, she dis- 
ciplined herself to find pleasure in 
indulging those caprices which at 
first she had difficulty in tolerating. 
After all, thanks to her high 
spirits and complacent disposition, 
she must have had a happy time 
of it on the whole. She had no 
serious griefs against her husband, 
who was much more an enemy to 
himself than to her. Those spirits 
of hers would go up on the slightest 
provocation : her susceptibility to 
sunshine and serenity is reflected 
on every page of her book, and there 
are no end of good and humorous 
stories which assuredly lose noth- 
ing by the manner of telling. 

The “Quelques” in the title gives 
rather a false impression of time, 
for the memoirs begin soon after 
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her birth in 1832, and are carried 
forward to the collapse of the 
Commune. Indeed she goes back 
with the family romance to the 
sanguinary dramas of the Revolu- 
tion. Madame Feuillet, née Dubois, 
especially on the maternal side, was 
born a Legitimist of the Legitim- 
ists. Losing her mother early, she 
had been brought up by an eccen- 
tric grand-aunt, one of the most 
remarkable of the many remark- 
able characters she sketches. 
Mademoiselle de Sainte - Suzanne 
had been a famous beauty. As a 
girl she had saved her father from 
the guillotine. He had been shut 
up by the Reds in a provincial 
State prison, at a time when sus- 
picion was virtually a sentence of 
death. One morning his daughter 
mounted her horse and set out 
from their chdteaw of Trécceur: it 
was painted afterwards by Feuillet 
in more than one of his novels, and 
doubtless suggested the title of his 
‘Julie de Tréceeur.’ She went out 
on her mission with a single at- 
tendant. Wearing now the tri- 
colour and again the white cock- 
ade, crossing the scenes of recent 
battles, and sleeping out in the 
fields at night, the maiden made 
her way to Nantes, and sought 
an audience of the Revolutionary 
commissioners. Hoche was then 
the chief of the tribunal and of 
the army. She was ushered into 
a room where they were seated at 
table: the gallant general was 
dazzled with her beauty, and list- 
ened sympathetically to her pitiful 
tale. Then he got up, seized her 
hand, and exclaimed, “ Citoyenne, 
I have a little daughter myself: I 
pray God that one day she may be 
like you. Your father is free ;” 
and he warmly embraced her. The 
other commissioners applauded, 
and insisted that Mademoiselle 
should dine with them. As it was 
a penitential season, in spite of 
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their free-thinking opinions they 
even promised that she should 
have Lenten fare. Mademoiselle, in 
the circumstances, could not choose 
but to consent ; but as the Repub- 
lican autocrats had a reputation 
for libertinism, and she was ap- 
parently afraid that the embrass- 
ades might go round, she insisted 
that her servant should stand be- 
hind her chair. She retraced the 
dangerous route in safety; but 
when she handed the order of 
liberation to her father’s gaolers, 
the heroine was so exhausted that 
she utterly broke down. 

When she received her little 
grand-niece under her roof, she had 
grown up into respectable spinster- 
hood. She looked after the affairs 
of the estate and the farm, and 
had lost her looks and her feminine 
softness, though retaining her gen- 
erous and warm heart. Then 
there was a case of ludicrous 
misapprehension. The last thing 
of which the child would have 
dreamed was, that the venerable 
woman she called grandmother 
could possibly contemplate matri- 
mony. So when a veteran soldier 
and ex-colonel of the regiment of 
Condé turned up at the chdteau, 
although the precocious little girl 
suspected he came as a suitor, she 
fancied that his designs were 
directed on herself. Accordingly 
she listened in mortal apprehen- 
sion when her grand-aunt said 
solemnly she had a secret to con- 
fide to her, and in intense relief she 
was surprised into reluctant con- 
sent when the venerable chdtelaine 
hesitatingly announced her own ap- 
proaching nuptials. The blushing 
betrothed broke out in peals of 
nervous laughter when she learned 
that her little charge had credited 
her with the intention of matching 
a fully told seventy with seven ; 
and so all passed off tolerably 
pleasantly. 
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Mademoiselle de Sainte-Suzanne, 
who had now become Madame de 
Quigny, never got on very well 
with her grand-niece’s father. 
The lady was home-keeping and 
frugal, though she was free with 
unpretentious hospitality. M. Du- 
bois, on the contrary, delighted 
in provincial gaieties : he filled the 
stables with horses, and clothed his 
servants in showy liveries. The 
old lady was frank to a fault ; the 
young man was silent and re- 
served. But in one matter at 
that time they were cordially 
agreed, and that was their de- 
votion to the Legitimate cause. 
We are reminded that after the 
revolution of 1830, the Norman 
and Breton nobles long remained 
loyal. ‘When the king, Charles 
X., made the melancholy journey 
which took him into exile, he 
passed before the avenues of Tré- 
ceur: it was then that Madame 
de Quigny, her people and her 
family, went to kneel on the pass- 
ing of the king, to receive his last 
farewell. Madame de Quigny left 
the group, and followed the royal 
cortége to Cherbourg.” A year 
later there were arrangements for 
a rising in La Vendée. M. Du- 
bois in a single night sent 2000 
muskets to the Duchesse de Berri. 
His beautiful wife helped to pack 
the cases, and when she was re- 
minded of the danger of being 
implicated in a treasonable con- 
spiracy, she exclaimed that it 
would delight her to die for her 
king. The unseasonable slip of 
the amorous Duchess did much to 
chill that generous enthusiasm, and 
gave rise to a good deal of domes- 
tic friction. M. Dubois became 
more politically indifferent, and 
once he recalled his little daughter 
to discretion and the convenances 
when he caught her spitting on 
a caricature of the Citizen King. 
But the ladies of his house were 
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still sentimentally devoted, and 
she remembers her mother making 
her kiss a medallion of Henry V., 
which was worn round the neck 
as a sacred relic. 

Much of her time was passed 
in a dilapidated old chdieaw near 
St L6, where her mother, though 
always an invalid, could in- 
dulge in the pleasures of the 
town. Boxes arrived periodically 
from the Parisian modistes ; and 
Madame Feuillet remembers one 
dress in particular—a glittering 
vision of pearl broideries and sil- 
ver lace—which so powerfully im- 
pressed her childish fancy that, 
when it was displayed on a stand 
to take out the creases, she stooped 
to salute it as if it had been a per- 
son of quality. In fact, nothing 
is more pleasant in the book than 
the consistent development of the 
child into the girl, and the girl 
into the woman. She was always 
serious and thoughtful, yet gay 
and light-hearted ; her religion was 
constantly at war with the world 
and the devil and her passions— 
or rather, her tastes were often 
clashing with her principles. There 
is a quaint and humorous descrip- 
tion of the manner in which Ma- 
dame Dubois used to be carried 
to the evening entertainments. 
There was an antique sedan-chair 
that had once been gorgeously de- 
corated with cupids and _ roses, 
though time had spoiled the com- 
plexions and faded the colours. 
It was borne by the beadle and 
sacristan of the cathedral, who 
hurried out to the chdteaw when 
released from duty. The little 
girl, as a reward for being good, 
was sometimes allowed to accom- 
pany it. It was preceded by a 
servant carrying a lantern, which 
lighted up the ball dress, and with 
its reflection made the diamonds 
irradiate the gloom. “So bal- 
anced in her palanquin, this beau- 
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tiful being made me think of the 
sultanas of the fairy tales as they 
walked about in their enchanted 
gardens.” 

Such moments of dissipation 
were comparatively rare, but the 
church ceremonies were a never- 
failing source of excitement. Not 
that they were unmixed pleasure 
by any means, for there were 
prayers in excess, and a super- 
fluity of sermons. Still the little 
devotee was profoundly impressed 
by the splendour of the ceremonial 
and the fervour of the worshippers, 
for the Cotentois of those days 
were almost as pious as the Bre- 
tons. When she fasted she some- 
times envied the fowls, free to 
pick up the corn in the yard; but 
she consoled herself by thinking 
that her sufferings were expiating 
her terrible sins. Indeed, in the 
solemn misérérés of a Good Friday, 
as she knelt under the black vaults 
of the chapel, she was crushed 
down beneath the weight of her 
guilt. When the congregation 
around her were raising their 
heads, her forehead was still buried 
in the dust. ‘I have so much 
to atone for,’ I said to myself.” 
Then we hear of the first rude 
shock to her faith. With over- 
strained nerves, after leaving the 
church and its interminable ser- 
vices, they used to visit the chapel 
of the dead. There, above the 
open altar, representing the yawn- 
ing tomb, was suspended the image 
of the bleeding Saviour. Nothing 
could be more solemnising. On 
either side stood an infant of the 
choir, with the wings of an angel, 
and holding a blazing torch, “severe 
and motionless as the image of 
death.” But “once I fancied I 
recognised in one of those angels a 
small boy who brought us butter 
on the Saturdays; in another, a 
little fellow who went in for rear- 
ing squirrels in a hovel at one end 
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of the village. . . . Later, when I 
realised that the angels with the 
wings and the funeral torches 
were the same little scamps, dirty 
and frolicsome, whom I used to 
meet along the roads, my faith 
had wellnigh received a deadly in- 
jury.” Nor did the washing of 
the feet of children who repre- 
sented the twelve apostles tend to 
reassure her. The washing was 
symbolical of spiritual purifica- 
tion, and she was scandalised 
by the greed with which the 
regenerated sinners precipitated 
themselves on the cakes which her 
grand-aunt provided. As for the 
little outcast who played the part 
of Judas, he sometimes took his 
unpleasant dle too seriously. 
Then she would bring him cakes 
under an old nut-tree, when he 
seemed inclined, like his prototype, 
to suspend himself to the branches. 
“Come, my little fellow,” she 
would say, “take comfort. Next 
year it will be your turn to have 
your feet washed. You won’t al- 
ways be Judas.” There was one 
pious observance to which she per- 
sonally objected. Her maternal 
grandmother kept open house for 
the clergy, and of a Sunday there 
were generally about a dozen of 
priests, sitting “ranged like so 
many rooks” round the table. A 
very unattractive lot they were, 
but Mademoiselle was expected to 
kiss each in turn. As for her first 
communion, it was to be celebrated 
by a solemn divorce from the dolls 
that were the delight of her heart ; 
and then there was a scene like 
Rachel weeping for her children. 
But after she had formally re- 
nounced such childish things, she 
fell among other snares and vani- 
ties. No one had ever spoiled her 
by praising her looks ; and, in fact, 
she had gone in the family by the 
name of the little blackamoor. One 
day a gentleman, who was a favour- 
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ite playmate, and whd used to put 
her through a course of gymnastics, 
caught her in his arms as usual. 
“Tnstead of rubbing my ears, as 
he generally did when he wished 
to show his satisfaction, he looked 
at me, and giving me a kiss—‘ Tu 
seras jolie,’ he said. I scarcely un- 
derstood that word ‘jolie,’ and 
nevertheless it interested me. I 
often repeated it during the day, 
and for the first time I thought of 
looking at myself in the glass. I 
arranged a scaffolding of chairs 
and foot-stools, and got up in front 
of the mirror. I was only half 
satisfied with my examination.” 
She liked her eyebrows and the 
nose and mouth well enough, but 
came quickly to the obvious con- 
clusion that she was abominably, 
and even ridiculously, dressed. To 
do her justice, she laid the lesson 
to heart: she never neglected any 
subsequent opportunities of correct- 
ing the fault, and in after-life, when 
she had carte blanche with the mod- 
astes, received well-merited praises 
for her exquisite taste. She had 
every encouragement to persevere, 
for the ugly duckling was rapidly 
developing into the graceful cygnet, 
and numerous admirers conspired 
with her mirror to tell her she was 
endowed with no ordinary fascina- 
tions. In 1850 Prince Louis Na- 
poleon made an official tour through 
Normandy. M. Dubois, as Mayor 
of St Lé, was bound to welcome 
the President of the Republic. 
He did not dislike the duty, for 
he was a man of the world, and 
by that time his monarchical con- 
victions had weakened. But the 
feelings of his wife were very 
different. She looked on with 
horror and disgust at the weav- 
ing of garlands and the display of 
decorations. Insult was added to 
injury when the Mayor’s beautiful 
daughter was to be charged with 
presenting a bouquet to the for- 
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sworn usurper. At the same time 
she was somewhat flattered, and 
her religion commanded resigna- 
tion. But when her daughter, 
carried away by the excitement, 
amid the roar of the guns and the 
shouts of the populace, burst out 
with a “ Vive Napoléon !” her feel- 
ings were too much for her. ‘ At 
the same instant I felt a sharp pain 
on the cheek: an invisible hand 
had struck me. I understood it 
all when, turning round, I saw my 
mother. ‘Too much enthusiasm,’ 
she said bitterly, and seizing me 
by the arm, she dragged me back 
into the house.” All the same, at 
the ball of the evening, la belle 
came forward to offer the flowers, 
which she did with a pretty little 
prepared speech. 


“* Mademoiselle,’ replied the Prince, 
‘your flowers are charming. They 
give me great pleasure, and I would 
gladly thank you by embracing you 
with my whole heart ; but I am afraid, 
—you are a little too big, it seems 
tome.’ And he looked round, as if 
he sought some encouragement among 
the gentlemen of his suite. M. de 
Nieuwerkerke was the only one who 
appeared to give him any. Look- 
ing first at the bouquet and then at 
me, he said loudly, ‘These are very 
beautiful flowers. But there are 
also before you very beautiful eyes, 
Monseigneur.’ 

“Decidedly Monseigneur wanted 
decision, and he did not kiss me. 
He entered the ball to repeated cries 
of ‘Vive Napoléon’; but this time I 
had no merit whatever in remaining 
silent, for I was a little hurt that this 
Prince, for whom I had suffered so 
much during the day, recompensed me 
with so cold a return.” 


However, his Highness made 
some atonement on taking leave. 
He asked the Mayor to fetch his 
daughter, when he presented her 
with a spray of diamonds. 


“* Mademoiselle, you gave me yes- 
terday a charming bouquet, and to- 
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day I return you one of the flowers.’ 
My joy was so great and my grati- 
tude so profound, that I nearly 
compromised a second time my 
mother’s politics. ‘Ah, the beautiful 
diamonds!’ I exclaimed,—‘ thanks, 
Monseigneur, thanks!’ The Prince 
was going to drive off. He looked 
at me and began to laugh, but with 
a laugh that strained the chest. The 
carriage went on, and at the turn of 
the street, in spite of the crowd, in 
spite of the troops who surrounded 
him, the Prince again turned his head 
towards me ; then he made me a sign 
with the hand, as much as to say, I 
am pleased with your happiness.” 

Among all the dreams of the 
future she was fond of indulging, 
it certainly never occurred to her 
that before very long she would 
be received as a welcome guest 
among the familiars of the master 
of France. 

Nevertheless that was speedily to 
be brought about, and in a very 
natural way. Proposals, more or 
less eligible, had been frequent 
enough, when one morning her 
father touched the too familiar 
subject of ‘ Quelqu’un qui t’aime 
et a demandé ta main.” ‘“ Encore, 
mon Dieu!” was the careless an- 
swer. But this time the offer 
came as a surprise, for she had 
scarcely seen her cousin Octave 
Feuillet, and had only danced with 
him once or twice. And on these 
occasions it would appear that his 
fluent eloquence had failed him. 
Nevertheless she gave a half as- 
sent, merely asking time for reflec- 
tion. 


“€Not too long,’ said my father ; 
‘and may God inspire you !’ 

“God inspired me that same night 
and made me find my cousin charming. 
I seemed to see him again at those 
three balls where he danced With me 
when he came from Paris, with his 
beautiful face and his beautiful figure, 
his elegance, the distinction of his 
features, the silken curls of his hair, 
and his rather haughty bearing when 
he entered a salon in the middle of a 
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group of those insignificant young 
ellows whom we called ‘ ces messieurs.’ 
... As for him, he talked well and 
he wrote well. Already he had a 
great reputation among literary men, 
and his romances and poetry had 
made a great noise in the world. 
And it was I who was to be the wife 
of this poet, of this gentleman! I 
could not believe in such a piece of 
good fortune.” 


The fame of the poet had 
dazzled her fancy, and he paid 
her devoted and chivalrous homage. 
She was to live to learn that all 
is not gold that glitters, and that 
many a famous man _ succeeded 
fairly in hiding his weaknesses 
from all except his wife or his 
valet. But could she have cast 
the horoscope of her checkered 
future, she would doubtless have 
accepted it all the same, for at 
least Feuillet was never guilty of 
the unpardonable sin of disdaining 
the love of the woman who had 
wedded him; and she loved to 
bask in the sunshine of his glory. 
The first formal meeting of the 
betrothed couple was ludicrous 
enough. The whole household 
stood on tiptoe of expectation. 


“When I heard the ring at the 
bell, which made a cry resound 
through all the house, I was so over- 
come by the new réle assigned to me, 
that, losing all thought for the conven- 
ances, all desire of pleasing my cousin, 
I made a rush for one of the windows 
and rolled myself up like a mummy 
in the curtains. I should have parle- 
menté from behind those curtains, 
which would certainly have given me 
some confidence, had not my father 
unrolled me like a métre and thrown 
me into the arms of my cousin, who 
seemed not unnaturally somewhat 
surprised at his reception.” 


Notwithstanding, the soupirant 
showed more presence of mind 
than on many subsequent occa- 
sions,—notably when he was can- 
vassing for the votes of the Aca- 
demy. He paid his fair fiancée 
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many pretty compliments, was 
prodigal of happy promises for 
the future, and presented his fu- 
ture mother-in-law with a copy of 
verses, which are somewhat mawk- 
ishly French in their florid senti- 
ment. But he was not a very 
lively lover, and he gave his be- 
trothed fair warning. ‘‘Some- 
times when I was sewing, he 
spoke of his childhood saddened 
by the death of his mother, of 
the nervous sensibility existing 
from his earliest years.” For ex- 
ample, having once hit his brother 
on the head with a pebble em- 
bedded in a snowball, he thought 
of expiating his undying remorse 
by secluding himself for life under 
the rules of La Trappe. In fact, 
he actually made up his little bun- 
dle and started for the nearest 
convent of the Order, but was 
caught before he had covered 
many kilometres. All his youth- 
ful recollections were melancholy. 
His father meant him for diplom- 
acy, but the bent of his literary 
genius was irresistible. His father 
feared he would turn Bohemian ; 
and as a sagacious way of avert- 
ing that discreditable catastrophe, 
he refused to see his son and 
stopped his allowance for three 
years. Young Octave went pen- 
niless to Paris, and took up his 
quarters in a garret in the rook- 
eries of the Latin Bohemia. He 
slaved over books like a horse, 
but he did not live like a hermit. 
“The great distraction of the 
young littérateur was dancing: 
who would have believed it?” He 
passed his free evenings at the 
students’ balls, and danced till he 
dropped with exhaustion. Above 
all, he was passionately fond of 
the masked balls at the Opéra. 
Once, that he might pay for a 
costume of pierrot, he took his 
watch to the mont de pidté; but 
the watch had belonged to his 
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mother, and remorse soon suc- 
ceeded the intoxication caused by 
possessing a little ready money. 
Returning to his garret, he swore 
to renounce the dress and the ball, 
and to go back on the morrow 
to reclaim the watch. ‘I passed 
the night,” he told me, “ with the 
eyes fixed on the ten francs I had 
got from the pawnbrokers, my 
heart throbbing, my eyes full of 
tears ; asking myself, as the hours 
went on, if I should have courage 
to let them go without running to 
the féte.” It gives an idea of his 
literary ardour, and of the dire 
extremities to which it had reduced 
him, that the once petted son of 
an opulent family should be “in- 
toxicated ” by the possession of a 
ten-franc piece. So, when the 
élan of the first youthful enthusi- 
asm had gone by, he had those 
alternate moods of elation and 
depression of which his wife was 
to have sad experience. And so 
the toiling student and the pas- 
sionate frequenter of the Closerie 
de Lilas was to be distracted in 
after-years between battling for 
his fame and the Circean seduc- 
tions of the gaieties of Compiégne. 

The married life of the young 
couple began under gloomy aus- 
pices. It was arranged that they 
were to keep house with the elder 
Feuillet. We have already got a 
glimpse of that queer old gentle- 
man’s character in his discreet 
methods of dealing with his prodi- 
gal son. The extravagances of the 
father, on the principles of hered- 
ity, go far to explain the son’s 
eccentricities. The presentation of 
the bride was characteristic, and 
no ways encouraging. M. Feuillet 
was in the habit of keeping his 
bed, where he studied and expati- 
ated on the Stoic philosophy—for 
he was not only a pagan but a 
pessimist. When Octave made the 
presentation in form, he remained 
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impassible under his cap of fur, 
looking like one of Rembrandt’s 
Israelitish money -lenders, Then 
he addressed the bright young girl : 
“You won’t amuse yourself much 
here ; but I hope you know already 
that life is no perpetual /éte. Un- 
luckily, your father and mother 
have spoiled you.” He went on 
to recommend her to prosecute her 
studies, scolding her violently for 
a mistake in spelling made in the 
letter she had written him on the 
day of her betrothal. The hétel 
was in keeping with the mood 
of its master. It was vast and 
sombre :— 

“When you entered, you felt you 
were setting foot in a church, and 
the vestibule to the grand staircase 
echoed like the vaulted roof of a 
cloister. The tall and narrow win- 
dows were darkened by trailing ivy 
and vine-leaves ; the family portraits 
on the walls could be but dimly dis- 
tinguished ; the faded, tattered, and 
dusty furniture dated from the mere- 
tricious days of the First Empire ; the 
lustres were covered with cobwebs, 
and the mirrors had ceased to reflect.” 


It seems all in harmony with 
those gloomy surroundings that the 
marriage was brought off at mid- 
night. If M. Octave had had the 
buoyant humours of a Rabelais, he 
might have brightened the estab- 
lishment and cheered his bride. 
As it was, and as we said, he was 
another Carlyle—morbidly suscep- 
tible to all depressing influences, 
and painfully sensitive to the most 
trivial disturbance. It was she 
who had to do the cheering ; and 
as she passed from sad revelation 
to revelation, her elastic spirit was 
sorely overtaxed. Her husband’s 
nerves were all on the surface, and 
his actions were governed by the 
fancies which he imagined he was 
powerless to control. He could 
never bring himself to travel by 
rail; consequently they posted 
everywhere, at an enormous ex- 
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penditure and an extravagant 
waste of time. When she was 
ordered afterwards to the Riviera 
for her health, he found it impos- 
sible to accompany her. That it 
was absolutely fancy was shown 
later, when, with a tremendous 
effort, he summoned courage to 
break the spell, and took railway 
to Paris in company of his phys- 
ician. He could not endure to 
hear strange voices in the house ; 
he could neither think nor write 
when strangers paid visits. ‘In 
vain did I put mattresses behind 
the doors, speak low as if I were 
at confession,—the terrible invalid 
divined everything, heard every- 
thing, and sent his servant into 
our gatherings to tell the visitors 
to take their departure.” So that 
at last she warned all their friends 
away, and resigned herself to pass 
her days in solitude. When she 
was confined, he spent whole hours 
at her bedside, his head buried in 
his hands, and crying like a child. 
When they made flying trips to 
Paris they were continually chang- 
ing their abode, and more than 
once left comfortable apartments 
because he could not tolerate the 
noise of the omnibuses. But when 
he sought for peace and rest in 
the country, it was changing the 
frying-pan for the fire. He would, 
if he could, have proscribed all 
the poultry and hushed the songs 
of the song-birds and the twitter- 
ing of the swallows. He waged a 
war of extermination against the 
owls who hooted in the old gar- 
den of his chdteaw ; but when, by 
steady pistol-practice, he had sup- 
pressed or scared them, he was still 
disturbed by moans and cries from 
the more distant gardens of the 
Préfecture. So Madame went on 
a mission to the Préfet to explain 
the circumstances and entreat his 
co-operation. The courteous offi- 
cial was delighted to oblige so il- 
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lustrious a man of letters as M. 
Feuillet, and his unfortunate owls 
were ruthlessly sacrificed. 

She had dreamed of Paris as 
the earthly paradise, and her first 
visit to it was in a belated honey- 
moon. Thanks to her husband’s 
nerves, instead of taking the train 
they travelled in a ponderous fam- 
ily berline, furbished up for the oc- 
casion. It was dragged by a team 
of ten horses through the ruts on 
the stiff Norman coteaux. The re- 
miniscences of the journey read as 
if they dated from the days of the 
Valois. One of the inns in which 
they slept was a vrai cowpe-gorge ; 
in another the beds were so short 
that sleep was out of the ques- 
tion; in a third they stood so 
high that they had to be scaled by 
a movable flight of steps; in a 
fourth she passed a day in the 
kitchen, where the local notables 
were stupefying themselves with 
cider. Again, they had to shift 
their quarters from lodgings in the 
small hours because the worthy 
landlady was taken in labour. 
“We imagined that the joiner ”— 
he combined two trades—“ was 
murdering his wife. Not at all; it 
was his wife who was confined. 
‘ Malheureux /’ shouted my hus- 
band through the door, ‘ you ought 
to have warned us.’ ‘ Monsieur, it 
has completely taken us by sur- 
prise,’ he replied.” At Paris her 
husband hurried her off to the 
theatre to see Rachel. 


“She gave me the fever. I dreamed 
of nothing but the great tragedienne 
in her peplum or crowned with the 
golden vine-leaves. When alone in 
my room and before my cheval-glass, 
I tried to drape myself like her in my 
scarves, and to walk with her slow 
and solemn step. I met her one day 
at Jules Janin’s, to whom my hus- 
band presented me. She wore her 
Indian shawl like the antique peplum. 
I admired her more than ever. As 
for me, she must have thought me 
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‘jntolerably stupid, for when she ad- 
dressed me I blushed up to the eyes 
and said nothing.” 


We hear nothing more then of 
Janin, the formidable critic ; but 
she had a cruel disillusioning in 
the case of Alfred de Musset. 


“T saw him for the first time, 
drinking a bock at the café of the 
Regency. As we passed before the 
café, my husband touched my arm, 
saying, ‘ Look, that is Musset!’ I 
sought, among the drinkers sitting 
round the small tables in the open 
air, the fine and ethereal poet I had 
figured to myself, but saw nothing 
save the ugly drinkers of the estam- 
inet. Alas! he was one of them, the 
Musset of my dreams. There he sat 
over his bock, with the flushed face 
and the expressionless eye. Two or 
three years afterwards I sat at dinner 
by the side of this melancholy wreck. 

. Musset had the same dead eye. 
Dead was his thought, too. Not a 
word did he utter during the meal, 
and after dinner he went to sleep.” 


Her husband, with his fond re- 
collections of Bohemian gaieties en 
garcon, insisted on taking her to 
an Opéra ball after a dinner at 
Champeaux’. The dinner at the 
restaurant she thoroughly enjoyed, 
on to the strawberries, big as her 
fist, which were served at the des- 
sert ; and she made the purchase 
of a tortoise which had escaped 
the saucepans to go straying about 
the walks. But even after wine 
and liqueur the masked ball causes 
her serious misgivings, and the 
conscience of the little Norman 
devotee pricked her when she put 
on the velvet mask. The provin- 
cial folks and the priests had 
always told her that wearing a 
mask was a deadly sin. With 
sore searchings of heart she per- 
petrated the crime, but— 


“Tt was a very different thing when 
I found myself at the Opéra in the 
middle of the multitude, pushed about, 
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hustled, accosted, scandalised by the 
jests I heard and the liberties taken 
around me. I hid myself at the back 
of the box, and shut my eyes, that I 
might not see those sinful ladies, the 
pierrots, the savages, the Turks, 
throwing their legs above the heads 
of their partners, and those partners, 
&c., who in their turn raised the feet 
up to the nose of their partners. The 
spectacle made me think of hell, and 
I fancied I had fallen into it.” 


At last she broke down in tears 
behind her mask. ‘ My husband, 
seeing that, took me home, but 
did not seem over-pleased. ‘ What 
an absurd little provincial you 
are!’ he said, in putting me into 
the fiacre. I was much mortified, 
but felt that my mortification was 
well deserved, and I begged his 
pardon.” She took very kindly in 
course of time to the life of the 
fashionable world; but then, by 
way of relief, she was delighted to 
go back to St Lé—to the mend- 
ing of dishclouts and the darning 
of window-curtains. As for her 
husband, he detested the place; 
he felt himself a prisoner at large 
in the gloomy paternal mansion ; 
and he was doomed to carry on 
his work under difficulties that 
oppressed him as_ insuperable. 
Like Balzac, he would have loved 
to inspire himself for his romantic 
visions with costly oriental tapes- 
tries and rare articles de vertu. 
His cabinet was above the coach- 
house, in which reposed the famous 
berline. He chose it as being far 
removed from his father’s apart- 
ments, who was shrieking day and 
night in the agonies of gout. 
*“ How could you have me work 
here?” he would exclaim in hope- 
less prostration. “How can I 
dream of the graces of the gay 
world in this den of a ruined 
Bohemian? I feel that, to do 
justice to my inspirations, to paint 
my heroines as they should be 
painted, I ought to be living under 
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hangings of satin.” She would 
gently remind him that in the days 
when he made love to her he 
dreamed wistfully of the very life 
of seclusion they were leading. 
But he was cursed with the self- 
tormenting temperament which is 
too often the accompaniment of 
a brilliant imagination. “’Tis 
strange,” he answered, “but as 
for me, the dream realised becomes 
often the misery.” 

However, though at the cost of 
severe straining of the nerves, 
some of his best work was done in 
the loft over the coach-house. He 
read the manuscripts aloud to his 
wife and her mother before sending 
them on to M. Buloz, to be passed 
through the ‘Revue des Deux 
Mondes.’ It was the ladies who 
saved the life of the ‘ Village,’ 
with which he was so disgusted as 
to think of burning it. As it 
proved, the public appreciated it 
very differently, and few of his 
romances were more admired. 
We are not told if the ladies ever 
ventured to offer suggestions. 
But it is a characteristic cachet of 
his work, and a chief cause of his 
popularity with refined readers, 
that he touched subjects which 
more than verged on the scabreux 
with a rare originality of lightness 
and delicacy: When they got 
leave of absence from the cross- 
grained old philosopher, they went 
on tours in the neighbouring de- 
partments, the range being neces- 
sarily limited by Feuillet’s aversion 
to the rail. Some of the Breton 
sketches by Madame are especially 
charming, and the little adventures 
de voyage are recorded with play- 
ful humour. In memory at least, 


the menu of the Breton auberge 
was only matter for laughter, and 
we do not hear that Octave made 
a grievance of it, though it would 
have upset Carlyle’s digestion for 
a twelvemonth. 
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“One ought to have been terribly 
hungry to attack the omelette of hard- 
boiled eggs and the fricassee of rooks. 
We could not even make it up with 
the bread. The bread was of black 
buckwheat, hard, and smelling of 
leather, for it was kept, as a rule, in 
the bottom of a cupboard with the 
boots. At Plestin I saw it taken out 
of the bed of the innkeeper, who had 
kept it warm under his blankets.” 

Near the old episcopal and col- 
legiate town of St Pol-de-Leon, the 
St Andrews of the bleak Breton 
seaboard, they drove right into the 
middle of a /éte. Casks of cider 
were broached before the cottages, 
beside tables loaded with rustic 
delicacies. Dancing was going 
forward vigorously, and the tra- 
vellers stopped to look on. Soon 
a singularly handsome young peas- 
ant, wearing a costume d’opéra— 
the old Armoric dress — stepped 
out of the circle and approached 
with a respectful salute. ‘ Ma- 
dame, the comrades and myself, 
desiring to do the strangers honour, 
entreat you to lead the dance.” 
Madame blushed, and would have 
excused herself on the score of 
ignorance, but the Breton courte- 
ously insisted, undertaking to be 
her teacher; and so “we walked 
together to the tall Maypole, 
around which we revolved for the 
rest of the day, swaying ourselves 
gently, as if we had been cradled 
by the waves.” 

Soon afterwards they were to 
shift their quarters from St Lé 
to the capital. A great manager 
and a famous actor had made a 
descent upon the quiet Norman 
chéteau. The visit was like the 
splash of stones in a stagnant 
pool, and animated the successful 
novelist with new ideas and ambi- 
tions. The novelist’s personal ser- 
vices were in request to superin- 
tend the dramatising of his stories, 
and he had the assurance of liberal 
pecuniary recompense. He went 
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off at once with his new friend, 
walking up the hills and singing 
in the gaiety of his heart, and his 
wife followed. The excitement of 
the change was exhilarating, but 
it soon palled. He had to pass 
whole days in the theatres, till 
the feverish nerves were in- 
tolerably fretted. Mademoiselle 
Fargueil, who figured in the lead- 
ing parts, was even more nervously 
sensitive than himself: she was 
always losing temper and throw- 
ing up her ré/es, resuming them in 
tears, and spitting blood by way 
of interlude. Many a time did he 
wish himself back in the shed 
with the old berline ; nor can we 
doubt that it was the unflagging 
courage of his wife which enabled 
him to endure and _ persevere. 
There were six weeks of painful 
preliminaries before his ‘ Dalila’ 
was produced. Then the triumph 
was complete. 


* “ All the most brilliant society of 
Paris was sparkling in the blaze of 
the lustres, clapping their hands and 
calling for the author. The hall was 
shaken with the shouts, with the 
bravos. I felt myself proud, my heart 
beat to bursting of my breast. I 
asked if such moments ought not to 
repay me for the many evil hours. 
... As to Lapecaire ” (the manager), 
“he fell on my husband’s neck weep- 
ing ; and I imagine that Fargueil did 
the same, when he went to compliment 
her in her box ; for when I embraced 
him in my turn, I observed upon his 
coat the marks of a pair of powdered 
arms, which must have been those of 
the Princess Falconieri.” 


That last is a delightfully feminine 
touch. By a strange and sinister 
coincidence, all Feuillet’s most 
remarkable triumphs were suc- 
ceeded by some stroke of mis- 
fortune, and consequently by a 
fit of horrible depression. He 
came home from the triumph of 
‘Dalila’ to find a telegram an- 
nouncing his father’s sudden 
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death. He lamented the philo- 
sopher, and possibly his conscience 
pricked him, for the old gentle- 
man had made himself an insup- 
portable nuisance. ‘ He was in- 
dignant with himself for having 
left the old man, with not having 
held his hand in his dying mo- 
ments. He reproached himself 
with his glory, and cursed those 
who had torn him away to con- 
quer it from his life of sacrifices 
and duties. His cries and his sobs 
rent my heart ; I was at his knees 
without being able to calm him.” 
But these keen impressions were 
naturally fugitive. Feuillet had 
already drunk to delirium of the 
intoxicating cup, and after a fort- 
night decently devoted to mourn- 
ing, he hurried his wife back to 
the scene of his glory. Thence- 
forth, to all intents, he was the 
Parisian, though she often kept 
house in the country, in care of 
the children and the chickens. At | 
Paris their first connection with 
the Court was in making the ac- 
quaintance of the two governesses 
of the little Prince. There is a 
capital story of their going to a 
first reception with the rather 
formal Madame Bizot. 


“As we put off our cloaks in the 
antechamber, we rubbed up against 
an old shaggy water - Ps all 
muddy, who seemed disposed to go 
with us into the salons. We fancied 
he was Madame Bizot’s dog, and 
honoured him accordingly. We are 
announced ; the dog walks in first, his 
tail in the air, proudly shaking his 
tufts of hair. I present my husband ; 
Madame Bizot makes us take our 
seats before a great fire surrounded 
by a dozen of persons. Madame de 
Brancion is there, with her austere 
face. The sharp profile of Madame 
3runet is shadowed on the wall. I 
see that she makes signs, pointing to 
the dog, who has made himself com- 
fortable on the rug, snarling at those 
who try to warm their feet. They 
all endure the animal with respect: 
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they look at him and they look at 
us, and I can’t understand it... . 
All at once Madame Brunet, unable 
to keep quiet any longer, asks, ‘Whose 
is the dog?’ ‘Madame Bizot’s, of 
course, says my husband. ‘Not at 
all, monsieur, answers Madame Bizot ; 
‘surely he is yours.’ ‘Oh, madame, 
you will allow me to doubt that.’ 
‘What! the dog does not belong to 
you, and [ tolerated him here? But 
then, how comes he here? Who 
brought him in?’” 


Whereupon the hostess snatched 
up a pair of tongs, and the un- 
lucky spaniel, after playing at 
cache-cache under the furniture, 
finally makes a bolt of it through 
the open door. 

Madame Bizot had her apart- 
ments in the Tuileries, and Ma- 
dame Feuillet had gone to make a 
morning call. 

“Madame received me in a salon 
hung with tapestry. Through a half- 
open door I heard a child’s voice: 
it was that of the Prince Imperial, 
who was playing in the next room. 
Soon we heard the noise of a saw and 
a hammer, and as [ listened, Madame 
Bizot led me quietly to the door of 
that room. ‘ Look,’ she said, speaking 
low and opening the door a little 
wider. Then [I saw the Emperor 
seated on the carpet, and making toys 
for his son.” 


That reminds us of a very simi- 
lar scene, mentioned in the lately 
published Memoirs of De Méneval, 
when the Greater Emperor was 
seen in his cabinet among his war- 
maps amusing the King of Rome, 
who was busy with a box of bricks. 

M. and Madame Feuillet were 
to have many opportunities of 
seeing the Emperor and Empress 
in moments of unceremonious un- 
reserve. Her introduction to Com- 
piégne was on an invitation to as- 
sist at the first representation of 
the ‘Jeune Homme Pauvre.’ There 
was a stag-hunt on a rainy day :— 


“T got out of the carriage to walk 
and warm my feet. ... In the 
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middle of the quiet which sur- 
rounded me I heard noisy shouts 
of laughter. They came from a 
clearing enclosed by fir saplings which 
half concealed a cabin in the shade of 
a great oak. Before the door, women 
were stamping in their little boots, 
and slapping each other’s hands to 
bring back the circulation: they it 
was who were laughing so heartily. 
In the middle of the group a short 
man, wearing the three-cornered hat 
and coat, Louis Quinze, was feeding 
a bluish flame in a vase standing on 
a tripod : the man was the Emperor. 
It seemed to me he was more ani- 
mated than usual: this halt in the 
woods, this punch he was brewing for 
the women, this return to a free life, 
seemed to have rejuvenated him; he 
was charming in his rustic sovereignty. 
After admiring him from above the 
enclosures, I slipped away without 
being seen.” 


It is well known that no mem- 
ber of the Imperial family made 
her salons more agreeable than the 
clever, gifted, and eccentric Prin- 
cesse Mathilde. It may be almost 
said of her that she alone could 
afford to hold the convenances and 
principles alike in contempt :— 


“She received us with affectionate 
kindness; her salon was a salon of 
the artist Princess and of trés grande 
dame, which greatly pleased me, 
There one saw all the intellect of 
Paris ; the men of letters, the artists 
who had made themselves famous ; 
the princes and ambassadors of every 
nation. . . . Each of her dinners was 
a triumph for her. I see her still, 
entering with her stately bearing, 
with her statuesque arms, her flow- 
ing train, the triple strings of pearls 
displayed on her superb bosom. I 
see her sitting as if enthroned before 
the golden eagle which stretched his 
wings over the fruits and flowers of 
the Imperial table.” 

There Madame often met the 
wife of Bazaine. ‘Who could 
have told me then that this same 
little Maréchale, gay as any bird, 
nibbling at the tartines, by my 
side, would one day have so mel- 
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ancholy a destiny?” But, indeed, 
the same reflection might have 
been made of many of the favoured 
Imperial guests who are passed 
in lively review through the sun- 
shine which preceded the eclipse. 
Emile Augier, although they were 
rivals in the affections of the play- 
goers, became Feuillet’s fast friend, 
and several of his letters are pub- 
lished. And there is an epigram- 
matic compliment of his which was 
written in Madame Feuillet’s al- 
bum: ‘Comme on vous aimerait 
trop, si on n’aimait pas assez votre 
mari.” 

If Feuillet involuntarily worried 
his wife, he was both fond and 
proud of her ; and to do him simple 
justice, as we have said, he ap- 
parently gave her carte blanche 
with the modistes. She was in- 
vited to a grand dinner at the 
palace, and had given all her mind 
to devise a bewitching toilet. 
She finally trusted much to the 
taste of the fashionable dress- 
maker, and had a terrible disillu- 
sioning when the dress came home. 
In material and make it might 
have been meant for her grand- 
mother. She was in despair, for 
something must be done, and she 
had barely twenty hours at her 
disposal, Next morning she was 
up at daybreak, and was driven to 
the Rue de la Paix, to the abode 
of an artist already illustrious. 
It was no other than the immortal 
Worth, who, though he could 
scarcely have realised his future 
autocracy, had already begun to 
give himself airs. 

* What do you want?” demand- 
ed the concierge. 

“ Monsieur Worth.” 

“Still in bed. Come back at 
mid-day.” 

She forced the consigne; she 
climbed the stairs; she sent in 
her card by a sleepy servant ; and 
in a quarter of an hour a gentle- 
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man came down, wearing an ele- 
gant dressing-gown, but with his 
ambrosial locks unbrushed. ‘ M. 
Worth courteously begs me to go 
into Madame’s room: she is still 
in bed, but desires to give me some 
advice.” Madame was all smiles 
and goodness. 


“We shall be glad to do something 
for you. Your name, your graceful 
style, encourage us. ‘This evening 
you shall have your dress.’ 

“¢ Ah, merci, madame !’ and in my 
gratitude I seize the charming hand 
that was hanging over the satin 
counterpane. All the time M. 
Worth, leaning on one of the bed- 
posts, was dreaming of the marvel- 
lous work he was about to under- 
take.” 


The inspirations of his genius did 
not fail him. 


“But as it was necessary to try 
on the dress repeatedly, and as [ 
lived a long way off, I was obliged to 
install myself at the Worths’ for the 
day. 
“The night fell: the solemn mo- 
ment was to sound, They lighted 
the lustres in the chamber of Madame 
Worth, and superb dressers pro- 
ceeded to attire me. They would 
have put powder upon my shoulders 
and rouge upon my cheeks ; but that 
saddened me, and I liked myself better 
without these embellishments. 

“When all was in readiness, they 
summoned the supreme judge. Worth 
appeared, and after having flattened 
down with his hand a bow which was 
wanting in grace, he expressed his 
satisfaction.” 


So did her husband, and so did 
some of the guests at the dinner, 
who paid her many pretty compli- 
ments on the ravishing costume, 
where the floating clouds of vapor- 
ous tulle were bound by the girdle 
of the Goddess of Beauty. Thence- 
forward Madame Feuillet and the 
Worths were in close relations of 
business and friendship, though 
she does not indulge our curiosity 
with the bills. When we are on 
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the subject of dresses and festivities, 
we may recall an amusing incident 
at a great ball at Cherbourg given 
to the English fleet. Madame had 
dressed for it magnificently, a la 
Ophelia. 


“T went to the ball, enchanted to 
find myself so beautiful. The Préfet 
Baron Pron came to tell me that the 
Duke of Somerset, perched on a plat- 
form with the English officers, had 
asked that I should be presented to 
him. With some emotion I took the 
Préfet’s arm and went to the platform 
where the Duke disappeared among 
the flags and the wreaths. Horror! 
mounting the steps of this sort of 
throne, [ see emerging under the 
tulle flounces of my petticoat, and 
under the trimmings of silvery foliage, 
the tips of my feet, still wearing 
their slippers. I had forgotten to put 
on my shoes, And these slippers 
were frightful: red morocco with 
enormous bows. The whole of the 
British fleet had their eyes on them : 
it was all over with my glory. 
Quickly I drop the arm of the 
Préfet, hurrying down the steps and 
running to lose myself in the crowd. 
And that was how I was presented to 
the Duke of Somerset.” 


That digression, in due chrono- 
logical order, leads on to another. 
The admiral commanding at Cher- 
bourg, like most other men, was 
eager to pay court in an honest 
way to the fascinating Madame 
Feuillet. He took her on board 
the Alabama and presented her to 
Captain Sems (sic). The captain, 
who looked very like the first 
Napoleon, received them in the 
middle of his collection of chrono- 
meters, and they had a pleasant 
visit. So it was with deep interest 
that, at a dance the next day, she 
listened to a confidential communi- 
cation from her admirer the ad- 
miral. He had intelligence from 
the Admiralty of the great fight 
that was to come off between the 
Southern cruiser and the Kear- 
He offered to take her in 
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his private boat to see the fight 
from a safe position. Needless to 
say, she jumped at the invitation, 
though her humanity had after- 
wards some reason for regret. 
They saw the Alabama getting up 
her steam, and were saluted by the 
officers who had welcomed them 
the day before. They saw the 
whole course of the action, and 
notwithstanding the terrible can- 
nonade, neither vessel seemed for 
a time to have suffered much dam- 
age. “Of a sudden the Alabama 
shuddered, . . . the pitiless enemy 
continued to fire, but the Alabama 
replied no longer. Soon her masts 
and her funnels flew up in frag- 
ments in the air.” Then she went 
down, stern foremost. The ad- 
miral’s party were half-way back 
in their boat, ‘‘when we saw a 
sort of raft surmounted by a human 
head. We soon saw that the raft 
was a hen-coop to which a man, or 
rather a fragment of a man, was 
tied: the legs were gone from the 
living corpse. It was horrible to 
see. They picked up the poor 
wretch and stretched him in one 
of the boats, but he was no sooner 
laid down than, uttering a piteous 
cry, he expired.” 

To glance back, there is an 
interesting account of Feuillet’s 
canvass for election to the Aca- 
demy, when he made the acquaint- 
ance for the first time of some of 
the most distinguished French 
statesmen and /ittérateurs. It is 
all narrated in letters to his wife, 
who was then living at St Ld. 
The correspondence begins with 
a characteristic remark which is 
more than half-apologetic. Where 
is the consistency of the man who 
had once sought for happiness in 
seclusion? ‘I have come to the 
conclusion that there is no really 
perfect happiness for the man who 
does not take the trouble to attain 
the degree of consideration for 
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which he was intended.” So on 
that principle Feuillet went to 
work, hunting up and courting 
the electors. Thiers promised 
warm support at once. Calling 
on that grand seigneur the Duc de 
Broglie, who, however, was ex- 
tremely civil, the weak nerves of 
the débutant were nearly too much 
for him. He was almost as much 
overcome in the antechamber of 
Guizot. “I should never have 
recognised him. He is very short, 
but fresh and upright. J/ a encore 
Veil superbe, mais sans dureté.” 

In the evening he went to look 
up Lamartine. 


“T enter: I see many overcoats in 
the antechamber ; I shudder at the 
idea of finding all my competitors 
assembled with the great man, and it 
seems to me I am ready to die of 
shame. Monsieur Feuillet—‘ Mon- 
sieur qui?’ exclaims in strong and 
impatient tones the immortal old 
man. ... I swear to you, my dar- 
ling, that to face such situations and 
to come out without white hair, one 
should have a fine dose of composure.” 


Lamartine led him apart to a sofa, 
put him at his ease, and paid him 
a happily turned compliment. “He 
has a magnificent forehead, nose, 
eyes, and eyebrows, all pregnant 
with genius.” Feuillet did a 
double stroke of business with 
M. Sacy of the ‘ Débats.’ He 
promised to endeavour to temper 
the sarcastic criticisms of Jules 
Janin, who, according to Feuil- 
let, had always showed a perverse 
méchanceté when it was a question 
of any of his novels or plays. 
Feuillet was duly admitted to a 
Jauteuil with all the honours, and 
the distinction gave his energies a 
new stimulus. He had fallen, we 
are told, into a profound discour- 
agement as to his future labours, 
saying that his brain was emptied 
and his inspiration gone. The 
critics had come near to flaying 
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him alive. The favourable notices, 
though they were in the great ma- 
jority, gave him but passing plea- 
sure: those that were unfavourable 
caused him lasting and intolerable 
pain. Yet only one of his stage 
pieces was a failure. 


“T shall never forget,” says his 
wife, “the night after the representa- 
tion. He walked up and down his 
room like a maniac, refusing all my 
consolations, and swearing to abandon 
his career. I finished by aggravating 
his pains in seeking to soothe them, 
and I left him, hoping he would find 
rest in solitude. But from my room 
I heard him still walk and sigh; and 
I suffered so much myself in assisting 
at his martyrdom through the wall, 
that at last I took refuge on the stair- 
case, where I passed the rest of the 
night.” 


We have lingered with Madame 
Octave, so shall dismiss very briefly 
her husband’s letters from the Im- 
perial residences, which fill the con- 
cluding chapters. She was living 
quietly with their family in the 
country, and he kept her minutely 
informed of all that was going on. 
The lively letters are full of gossip 
—the record of a continual round 
of frivolities and Court fooleries. 
For the romance-writer and dram- 
atist had turned courtier, and had 
become a favourite with both Em- 
peror and Empress. He was a 
frequent and familiar guest at 
Compiégne, and in 1867 he re- 
ceived the appointment of librarian 
at Fontainebleau. Excitement 
and satisfaction in Court favour 
had pretty nearly cured his nerves: 
he writes when he had taken up 
his abode at Fontainebleau, ‘“ Re- 
assure yourself, dear little friend. 
No nerves, notwithstanding the 
belfry which is immediately above 
my head. I am devoted to bel- 
fries, But this one has chimed in 
the ears of the Duchesse d’Etampes, 
of Diana de Poitiers, of Gabrielle 
d’Estrées.” In spite of the excite- 
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ments of such associations to the 
historical romance, he appears to 
have been incorrigibly idle. As in 
the case of Madame d’Arblay 
when in waiting on Queen Char- 
lotte, the public and posterity lost 
what his Imperial patrons gained. 
Once the Emperor politely ex- 
pressed his apprehensions on the 
subject, inquiring whether Feuillet 
could do any work. “ Yes, Sire,” 
answered the courtier. “ Men- 
songe: nimporte,” was the conde- 
scending reply. Sometimes the 
Emperor spoke to him more seri- 
ously, consulting him about the 
currents of popular feeling, and 
the new political reforms he was 
decided to introduce. Sometimes 
he asked him to make a selection 
of instructive books, and once in 
his turn he gave the librarian some 
valuable archeological information 
when he took him to the site of 
one of Cesar’s camps. But gener- 
ally it was a ceaseless whirl of 
gaiety,—state dinners, dances, re- 
ceptions, plays, charades—in which 
Feuillet often designed the tab- 
leaux and costumes—and the petits 
jeux imnocents in which the Em- 
press delighted. There was nothing 
pleased her more than impromptu 
picnics in the Forests,—there is a 
pleasant picture of the dignified 
Italian ambassador, in a tight- 
buttoned and decorated frock-coat, 
scrambling after her Majesty over 
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the rocks; and Feuillet congratu- 
lates himself on escaping the cas- 
ualties that were common, in the 
shape of sprains and strains. Yet 
from time to time we get sinister 
glimpses of the dark clouds that 
were gathering on the political 
horizon. Notably, a deadly gloom 
fell on the palace of Fontainebleau, 
when there was scarcely an affec- 
tation of his usual gaiety, and the 
Empress had a violent attack of 
nerves, on the day when young 
Cavaignac refused to accept a prize 
from the hands of the Prince Im- 
perial. The volume ends abruptly 
with a postscript :— 


“Three years have passed since 
those days of fétes. We have gone 
through the war and the Commune.” 


Visiting the blackened ruins of 
the Tuileries :— 


“Tn the midst of the chaos, our 
tearful eyes looked for the masters of 
the place who had been our friends, 
sought the brilliant phantoms and 
poetic elegancies of a past that had 
been the envy of all the nations. 
Nothing of it left but the black gulf, 
over which glimmered a few strag- 
gling stars. It was a world which 
had vanished.” 


And so the curtain comes down 
on this ‘ Comédie Humaine,’ whose 
tragic dénoiment is matter of 
history. 
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Durine my fifteen years in Oudh 
I enjoyed a fair amount of sport 
other than that of the Terai. My 
official duties while I was in that 
province involved a six months’ 
tour through the twelve districts 
into which Oudh was divided, and 
into every portion of them, where 
there might be an office or dis- 
tillery to inspect or a jheel to 
shoot over. Every year I rode and 
drove a distance of about 3000 
miles ; and this nomadic life gave 
me opportunities of visiting all the 
best shikar country, whatever the 
distance from my headquarters 
might be. Unfortunately for me, 
I could not always ensure being 
first in the field at every point. 
It frequently happened that other 
men, similarly inclined with my- 
self, arrived before me, and got the 
first and best of the shooting. 
These rivals sailied forth from 
every district swdder station, many 
of them from many quarters, and, 
single - handed, I could not cope 
with them in the race; so went 
the cream of the shooting to them, 
and the skim to me who followed. 

But when fortune was good 
enough to smile upon me, I made 
fairly good bags of snipe between 
November and March while the 
season lasted. I did not expect 
to beat that Kanchrapara record 
of 514 couple: 20 couple satisfied 
me, and when I reached 30 couple 
I considered that there was nothing 
left to wish for immediately in the 
way of snipe. And very frequently 
I shared the good things of the 
jheel with friends who came from 
Lucknow or elsewhere to join my 
camp; and a possible big bag for 
a single gun became a very modest 
one for three or four. 
Fairly good quail-shooting was 
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to be had in the wheat and grain 
fields, and in dry grass cover of a 
certain kind, from December to 
April; but in this branch of sport 
the shooter had to compete with 
the man of nets—the native who 
caught the birds alive for the 
quaileries of Anglo-Indians. And 
one may well pardon the pur- 
chasers of these netted fowl; for 
when in the summer solstice the 
Anglo-Indian is a close prisoner 
within the kus-kus tattied walls, 
and below an ever-swinging pun- 
kah ; when his eye cannot bear 
the light of mid-day, and his jaded 
appetite cannot tolerate the gram- 
fed mutton or gun-bullock beef of 
his healthier days—the quail, round 
and tender, served in a vine-leaf 
wrapper, comes as an appetising 
delicacy, and saves that man -from 
sheer starvation. The teal or wild 
duck, similarly kept and fattened 
in a tealery, is another possible 
article of food when the luxurious 
Anglo-Indian feels that without 
some tremendous tonic he is un- 
equal to the consumption of a roast 
butterfly-wing. Oh, they are truly 
a luxurious people, those Anglo- 
Indians, as so many Englishmen 
believe! Even if they have not 
as everyday incidents of their daily 
life the plashing of cool fountains, 
the waving of fans by ox-eyed 
houris, and other delights of the 
kind commonly credited to them, 
they have quail and teal as afore- 
said, and the splashing of the water 
upon the ¢atties, and much dis- 
turbance of moistened air by wav- 
ing punkahs, and rheumatism in- 
cidental to that artificial moisture, 
and prickly heat, and mosquitoes, 
and white ants in that final stage 
of their existence when, rising from 
the floor on ephemeral wings, they 
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knock against and fall upon or into 
everything, and shed their wings 
everywhere before they perish. 
All those delectable things, and 
others of much the same sort, are 
given to the Anglo-Indian, and yet 
he does not understand that his 
life is full of delight and sensuous 
joys (‘Arabian Nights’ passim), 
and allows thoughts of furlough 
and the decline of the rupee to 
cast their shadow upon him. 

Those white ants, by the way, 
if not sportive themselves, are the 
cause of sport to others—the crows 
and kites, to wit. They are not 
intellectual things, even to the 
moderate level of the elephant, 
and in the absence of any restrain- 
ing instinct they often swarm out 
of their earthen homes while it 
is yet light; and while they are 
fluttering in the air seeking for 
something to knock their heads 
against, the birds of prey assemble, 
and swooping hither and thither 
among the insect battalions, devour 
them wholesale. This comes by 
way of just retribution to the 
white ant, in that that insect 
shares with Time the discredit of 
being edax rerum. It devours the 
beams and roof, and walls and 
floor, and mats and furniture of 
the Indian household. It is said 
to have devoured the rupees ina 
Government collectorate—that is, 
the native treasurer alleged that 
this had happened when his balance 
in hand showed a considerable 
deficit. 

Revenons & nos cailles, In Oudh 
the gunnist was satisfied with the 
moderate bags of quail that came 
to him in the ordinary course. 
He did not resort to the em- 
ployment of call-birds, as is the 
fashion of the Punjab, where these 
decoy-birds are put down over- 
night to attract all the wild quail 
within earshot. Bags of 50 and 
100 brace are the consequence of 
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this practice: we in Oudh were 
satisfied with 15 to 30 brace that 
fell to us haphazard in the course 
of much patient beating of cover, 
and, after two or three years’ 
modest shooting of this kind, I 
only shot quail when they rose 
from my path to a snipe jheel, or 
when, during the last hour of the 
day, five to ten brace were to be 
got out of the grain or wheat fields 
close to my tent. 

Hares, black and grey partridges, 
and (in the Transgogra districts) 
florikan, were occasionally to be 
got in small numbers, and of 
larger game antelope, neelghai, 
and hog-deer. 

Black-buck (antelope) shooting I 
found very fascinating for a time. 
It is a form of shikar that gener- 
ally exercises all one’s patience, 
and accuracy of hand and eye, 
and frequently exercises all one’s 
muscles. Native shikaris stalk 
them from behind a cow with 
eminent success; but it is not 
given to every European to be 
competent to manage an Indian 
cow, and I never tried that method. 
I have shot them from behind my 
horse, with rifle rested upon the 
saddle, but mostly I followed them 
on foot; and I think the more 
open attack, when made with due 
caution, is the more efticacious., 
My plan was that of oblique 
attack. When I sighted a black- 
buck at a distance, I walked 
straight for it, until it took notice 
of me (say at 200 yards’ distance) ; 
then I faced slightly away from 
it, and walked for a point that 
lay a hundred yards to right or 
left of it: when for a few moments 
it resumed grazing, I made a crab- 
like advance that brought me 
something nearer to it on a direct 
line, but always with averted face ; 
and when that black-buck started, I 


-brought my rifle (hitherto held con- 


cealed behind me) tothe present, and 
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fired a snapshot, aimed, for choice, 
at a point just behind the shoulder. 
I found that I succeeded better 
with this snapshooting at a run- 
ning buck than with the more 
deliberate sighting of a standing 
one ; and, at any rate, I succeeded 
so well in my judgment, that I 
sickened myself of black - buck 
shooting on any large scale. I be- 
came blasé as to this form of sport 
after killing twenty-two buck in 
three consecutive days. I might 
possibly have escaped from this 
feeling but for the result of the 
third day of those three; albeit, 
on the second, suspicion whispered 
within me that I was converting 
myself into the meat-purveyor for 
the villagers round about. But 
on the evening of that third day, 
when the carcasses of eight black- 
buck and a doe (killed by a bullet 
that first penetrated and killed a 
buck)—nine carcasses in all—were 
hanging from the branches of trees 
around my tent, I felt that I 
was a butcher undisguised, and 
that my slaughtering hand had 
converted that tranquil grove into 
a butcher’s shambles. From that 
time out I never made a business 
of pursuing them, but shot them 
only, one at a time, when I or 
my followers wanted venison. 

And however ardently the Brit- 
on’s longing to kill something may 
burn in one’s breast — however 
much one may “see red”—one 
may well be spared the pain of see- 
ing some of the black-buck’s death 
agonies. It is well enough when 
the animal falls dead at the first 
shot ; but when it flies before one 
on legs broken by ill-directed bul- 
lets, running on the stumps of those 
shattered limbs, the sight is apt to 
sicken one, and bring shame upon 
one’s handiwork. 

As for neelghai, I was wild to 
kill one when I went to Oudh, if 
only because I had never as much 
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as seen one in Deoghur. But very 
little neelghai went a long way 
with me in every sense: as meat 
it was only a partial success when 
none other was to be had; as an 
object for the rifle it was only 
preferable to that domestic buffalo 
which I killed, in that it could be 
killed for nothing; as a creature 
to be ridden down it was, when, 
after its habit, it got into heavy 
tussocky ground and swamp, and 
the thick-growing reed, distinctly 
a disappointment, and, moreover, 
a disappointment that caused me 
one or two heavy falls. I gave up 
neelghai after killing two or three 
of them. 

This animal known as neelghai 
(or blue cow) in Oudh, and deemed 
by Hindoos of that province to be 
sacred, as one of the bovine tribe, 
was known in Deoghur as Ghoraroz, 
and counted by the local Hindoos 
as one of the deer species, which 
it was lawful to kill and eat,—as 
a fact it is, I suppose, one of the 
antelopes. This divergence of 
views, entertained by Hindoos of 
different localities, is nothing, as 
an anomaly, compared with the 
varying treatment extended by 
Hindooism universally to different 
members of the bovine kind: on 
the one hand, the veneration for 
the cow, which makes that animal’s 
life something sacred, and only 
permits of the twisting of the 
venerated creature’s tail; on the 
other hand, the general practice at 
the Doorjah Poojah, and on other 
occasions, of sacrificing buffaloes 
to the gods by beheading them 
before the altars. 

Among the game (?) that I per- 
mitted myself to shoot, or shoot 
at, during my wanderings in the 
Oudh districts, were alligators— 
the ghurrial, or long-nosed saurian, 
whose prey was fish, and the mug- 
gur, whose prey was man or cow, 
or any animal that it could catch, 
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with fish on fast days. Neither of 
these is of attractive appearance, 
but I think the latter is the most 
repulsive member of the animal 
creation. Of the muggur it may 
be said, indeed, monstrum horren- 
dum informe; all the epithets 
signifying forms of ugliness may 
be fairly applied to this brute: 
shapelessness is the main charac- 
teristic of its blunt head, the 
bloated carcass, and those legs 
that, curtailed of their fair pro- 
portions, are merely flappers. 
When it lies stretched along the 
ooze or sand of a river bank, or by 
some stagnant pool, it may well be 
taken for a harmless, if hideous 
and very dirty log, but it is not 
harmless or as useful as that dere- 
lict timber, and its disposition is 
evil as its body. Yet has that 
monstrous form something in it 
which is precious to somebody, 
even as the less ugly toad is said 
to bear a jewel in its head. There 
is a portion of the internal struc- 
ture of the muggur which is greed- 
ily seized upon by natives as a 
charm, whenever the muggur is 
given over into the native’s hands 
for autopsy. 

When I corrected the term 
“shooting” into “shooting at” 
muggurs, I did so advisedly, be- 
cause shooting seems to convey the 
idea of bagging the creature shot, 
and this is by no means the ordin- 
ary result of firing at an alligator ; 
for, as far as my experience goes, 
the alligator is never to be seen 
save in the water or on the edge 
of it, and even when it is lying 
asleep on a sand or mud bank 
some feet from the water, no bullet 
that does not paralyse it on the 
instant will prevent it from lum- 
bering (the word gliding would 
convey the idea of too graceful 
movement) into its aqueous home. 
A bullet in that point where the 
head and body join, and where a 
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neck would be if this Saurian had 
a neck, will stop an alligator, 
and it is by such a shot that I 
have killed and bagged them. 

Muggurs and ghurrials, with an 
occasional wild goose, were the only 
things I had to shoot what time 
I went down the Ganges in a 
small covered boat to visit certain 
trade registration posts on the 
Oudh frontier. Alligators abound- 
ed there: small ones were to be 
seen by the score on the churs 
and sand-pits, and every now and 
then a big one—a muggur of 16 
feet, or a ghurrial of 20 feet—was 
to be observed, all of them with 
noses pointed towards the river, 
and most of them doubtless much 
more wide awake than they looked. 
There, upon the sand, these reptiles 
basked in the genial warmth of a 
December mid-day sun, and there 
I now and again killed and landed 
one. 

But the place for shooting at 
them was the bridge of boats across 
the Gogra, on the Bharaich road. 
I have stood on that bridge (not 
at midnight) and fired at twenty 
or thirty of them within the hour ; 
but always I had to take them as 
they rose out of the depths, and 
when they presented only their 
heads as targets. Over and over 
again I have seen them sink in 
response to my shot, and the clear 
water of the river incarnadined by 
what might well have been their 
life’s blood ; but only once did I 
bag one in that way, and then I 
succeeded as a consequence of bad 
shooting. I hit a ghurrial on the 
projecting jaw instead of in the 
head: instead of sinking in the 
water to die, it emerged upon the 
bank, and there was disposed of by 
a shot in the vital spot. 

But the shikar of each year from 
1863 to 1876 (save 1869, when I 
was home on sick-leave) to which 
I always looked forward with the 
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keenest interest and anticipation 
of enjoyment was that of the 
Terai. Would that I had kept 
some sort of diary in those days, 
to which I could refer at this 
juncture, for my memory, chal- 
lenge it as I may, utterly declines 
to serve me in some particulars 
that might be deemed worthy of 
mention. By a process of exhaus- 
tive analysis I can affirm that I 
made thirteen expeditions into 
that region, and I arrive at that 
positive result by a process which 
is as simple as exhaustive, for I 
went to the Terai regularly every 
season from 1853 to 1876—save 
that of 1869, when I was not in 
India. Then, as I usually spent 
from four to six weeks there, I 
make out with tolerable accuracy 
that I gave in the aggregate some 
sixteen months to the pursuit of 
tigers thereaway ; but when I try 
to recall the total number of tigers 
killed on those occasions, I am 
utterly at a loss. I can remember 
that in 1863 I got ten, and I 
suppose that score remains indel- 
ibly fixed in my mind because at 
the time it seemed to me highly 
satisfactory for a novice in the 
Terai methods; but I cannot fix 
any total for any subsequent year, 
and can only say in that regard 
that the annual total was more 
than once below ten, and, indeed, 
as low as five or six. 

Another point as to which my 
memory will not be jogged to any 
purpose is as to my companions in 
some of those thirteen expeditions. 
Two or three times I went out 
alone, but even as to ten or eleven 
occasions I cannot make up my 
parties ; and in addition to those I 
have already named as my com- 
panions of the Terai, I can only 
think of Colonel M‘Bean, chief 
of the Lucknow commissariat, E. 
J. Lugard, aide-de-camp to the 
General commanding the Lucknow 
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Division, Westmorland, R.E., and 
Mitchell (who was doing India 
with Sir William Ffolkes). But 
then some whom I have named were 
with me more than once,—Peters, 
for instance, three times, and Jacky 
Hills even more frequently. 

My memory is green enough, 
however, when I think of the 
pleasant life and splendid sport 
that it was my good fortune to 
enjoy so often under the shadow of 
the Nepaul hills; and although, 
doubtless, the more agreeable feat- 
ures of those jaunts are most pro- 
minent in my reminiscences, I can 
without difficulty recall those that 
may be regarded as drawbacks, 
and, having arrayed all the dis- 
agreeable characteristics before my 
mind’s eye, I should even now be 
glad to encounter them all for the 
sake of one more month after 
tiger. 

For many of the minor trials of 
Terai sport not yet mentioned the 
intelligent elephant is directly or 
indirectly responsible. It is weary 
work riding one, whether on pad 
or howdah (pad-riding being the 
easier of the two), for eight or ten 
hours at a stretch; and starting 
from our camp at 10 a.m., it often 
happened that our home-coming 
was delayed till 8 p.m. Perhaps 
we had to travel eight or ten 
miles to reach the swamp where 
our day’s work was to be com- 
menced. Possibly we were drawn 
away from camp by a tiger’s trail 
or something incidental to the 
business in hand which drove that 
camp out of our minds; or, worst 
of all, it chanced now and again 
that we lost our way in the forest. 

With what gruesome import the 
announcement fell upon my ear 
that the way was lost when, being 
benighted in those trackless forests, 
we were ten miles from our tents 
and dinner and bed, and some 
unknown distance from any other 
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human habitation! But our guide 
would impart this intelligence with 
as full a measure of apathy as if 
he had told us that the day was 
Monday, or something equally im- 
material. ‘Rasta bool gya” (“I 
have forgotten the road”) would 
he say; and euphonious though 
that brief sentence be, it came 
upon one as sadly discordant 
when surrounded on every side 
by unmeasured miles of forest- 
trees that in their sameness 
mocked all attempt at identifica- 
tion, and by their denseness of 
foliage high overhead shut out the 
light of guiding stars. I have 
spent a night in one of those 
forests, and had an opportunity of 
learning that not going home till 
morning may on occasion be a very 
painful experience. 

Then that howdah, that bed of 
Procrustes, in which one can 
neither sit nor stand with any 
approach to reasonable ease, and 
in which a recumbent attitude is 
impossible! Its advantages are 
—(1) that, standing in it, a man 
can shoot on every side of him: 
(2) that it is convenient for the 
carriage of the occupant’s para- 
phernalia,—his guns on racks on 
either side; his ammunition in a 
trough in front; his other re- 
quisites in leathern pockets here 
and there on the sides of the 
machine, or, as to that bee-blanket, 
on his seat: and (3) that in the 
hinder compartment an attendant 
can sit or stand to hold that mon- 
ster umbrella over his head, or, 
when quick loading is required, 
take from his hand the gun just 
fired and re-charge it. Those are 
the advantages ; otherwise the 
howdah is an abomination. 

The great merit of the pad is its 
easiness compared with the how- 
dah; but seated upon that, with 
an attendant, one can only carry 
a second gun and some ammuni- 
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tion; one can only shoot on one 
side with any effect ; and a lively 
tiger may possibly join the party 
seated there. This last objection 
to the pad is all the more prob- 
able by reason of the fact that the 
sportsman cannot shoot all round; 
for, supposing that man to be 
right-handed and only able to 
shoot from his right shoulder, he 
would be unable, without shifting 
his position on the pad, to fire at 
a tiger close to him on his right 
hand ; and if he hurriedly attempt- 
ed to shift his position, he might 
very well fall to the ground, there 
to try conclusions with the tiger. 

These considerations necessitate 
the employment of the howdah, in 
which it behoves one to stand as 
long as there is any chance of a 
shot. In my first season in the 
Terai I lost a tiger through non- 
observance of this ordinance. I 
had been beating down a long 
water-course in the forest for an 
unconscionable time, as it seemed 
to me, without seeing the tiger I 
was after. I had passed through 
the more likely cover in that nar- 
row channel, which, dry as it was 
at that season, did not greatly 
promise tigers ; and being in very 
patchy grass, I thought I might 
safely sit down. Hardly had I 
seated myself, when a tiger got up 
in front of me, and, before I was 
on foot to deal with it, the beast 
was away in the forest on my left, 
never to be seen again that day. 
I was alone on that occasion; 
there was no second gun on the 
alert while I lazied, and so it was 
entirely due to my own remissness 
that my bag of that year was ten 
instead of eleven. 

Laziness of this sort is palliated, 
if not excused, by the tiring effect 
of long standing in a howdah. 
Few howdahs are boarded at the 
bottom, so as to admit of any 
choice of foothold, and, even when 
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they are boarded, he who stands 
in them finds it expedient, both 
for general comfort (or some ap- 
proximation thereto) and accuracy 
of shooting, to stand, as a latter- 
day Colossus, with extended limbs 
and wide-stretched feet that rest 
(if there can be rest in a howdah) 
upon the plates or foot-frames on 
either side at the bottom of the 
howdah. 

Then the howdah becomes a posi- 
tive nuisance two or three times 
a-day, or perhaps all day long, by 
inclining over on one side, until it 
seems likely to topple off the ele- 
phant. When these symptoms 
make their first appearance (possi- 
bly half an hour after one has 
started) a halt is cried, and the 
whole strength of the company is 
enlisted to restore that howdah to 
its equilibrium, but mostly in vain: 
mostly it is as obdurate as Humpty 
Dumpty in regard to being set up 
again, and proceeds to cant over 
within five minutes of the opera- 
tion that aimed at its rectification. 
Another halt, and another wrest- 
ling with ropes and inexorable 
fate; another ephemeral balance, 
and another diversity, and so da 
capo until the inevitable final step, 
when a man hangs on to the upper 
side of the howdah as a compen- 
satory balance, and stops there. 
Sometimes two men are required 
for this service, when they are 
suggestive of those footmen who 
hung on at the back of the State 
coach of the early Georgian era. 

And this erratic conduct on the 
howdah’s part is encouraged by 
the elephant’s action when labour- 
ing through heavy swamp. When 
the elephant is up to its girths in 
tenacious mud, it heels over on its 
right side to extricate its left hind- 
leg, and that gymnastic effort being 
completed, heels over on its left 
side to get its right hind-leg clear : 
so it rolls heavily from side to 
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side, like a Channel steamer in a 
choppy sea, with frequent disar- 
rangement of its gear. The effect 
upon its passengers may be left to 
the imagination ; but, in order to 
pile up the agony of the situation, 
I may add that sometimes one or 
more tigers may be skirmishing 
around the swamp-disabled ele- 
phant, and much more on a level 
with the riders of that animal than 
would be the case on firmer ground. 
But any disadvantage arising from 
this, and from any unusual diffi- 
culty of shooting, must be regarded 
as fully compensated by the ele- 
phant’s inability to bolt. As for 
shooting from an elephant, there 
is, in my opinion, but one way of 
doing this—viz., to sight one’s ob- 
ject clearly, let the eye direct the 
hand in levelling the gun or rifle, 
without looking at sights or bar- 
rels, and pull the trigger on the 
instant that the weapon touches 
the shoulder. It is impossible to 
take deliberate aim at anything 
from an elephant, because that 
beast is never still by any chance: 
even when it is standing at halt 
there is about it a continuous 
motion—a sort of ground-swell 
—which is just as certain a hin- 
drance of a long aim as the rougher 
jolting that characterises its lum- 
bering progress. 

Lastly, as connected with the 
trials of the flesh and temper that 
come with elephants, let me say a 
word for (I mean against) the 
nfahouts. Many natives with 
whom the Anglo-Indian has to do, 
more especially in the hot weather, 
are aggravating. The punkah- 
walla who, on a sultry night of 
June, having clutched the punkah 
rope with his toe, stretches him- 
self out at length in the verandah, 
and, lulled by the vain imagining 
that so he will pull the punkah, 
goes to sleep, is of this class; so is 
the cook who strains his master’s 
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soup through a much kerosened 
lamp-cloth or some more obnoxious 
medium ; so, too, is the bearer, or 
other custodian of a master’s pro- 
perty, who, in regard to some in- 
dispensable chattel lost within the 
last twelve hours, swears by all 
his gods that no such chattel ever 
existed or that it was satisfactorily 
disposed of years ago,—all these 
people, and others of their kind, 
are very irritating at times, but 
none of them so persistently so as 
mahouts of an inferior class. 

Some elephant-drivers take an 
interest in their work, even in the 
work of beating tigers out of their 
lairs, but they are the minority. 
The majority are inspired by the 
one ruling idea of shirking all work 
that can any way be avoided. 
Because it is less toilsome to sit on 
the pad and drive with a casual 
touch of their heel, they will sit 
there, although they lose all con- 
trol over their elephants that they 
possess when, sitting on the neck 
with their feet in the stirrups and 
their knees pressed against the 
elephant’s ears, they urge their 
mounts forward. Because it is less 
troublesome to spend the day with- 
out encountering a tiger, they will 
break line at the most important 
juncture, and possibly allow a 
tiger to head back and escape 
when a few minutes more of per- 
sistent effort in close line would 
have seen that tiger driven into 
the open and probably killed. Be- 
cause it is easier driving in tRe 
light cover where the tiger may 
not be expected, they will scrupu- 
lously avoid the denser patches in 
which it should be looked for. 
And for these and other reasons, 
the task of controlling these un- 
disciplined men—keeping them in 
something like an effective line and 
getting them to beat in likely places 
—is one of frequent strain and 
travail that may well try the most 
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Job-like patience and drive the 
meekest of masters to objurgation. 
I always endeavoured on these ex- 
peditions to enlist the sympathies 
of the mahouts in my cause—to 
give a co-operative tinge to it, 
by the promise of so much per 
tiger head in addition to the or- 
dinary buksheesh ; but this did not 
seem to affect their conduct in the 
slightest degree. 

And as to any risk to be run, 
the mahout who sits in his proper 
place on the elephant’s neck is a 
good deal safer than appearances 
might lead one to imagine. As 
long as his elephant keeps upon its 
feet he is secure enough: a tiger 
cannot reach him from the front 
over the elephant’s head, or ordin- 
arily on either flank, because the 
elephant’s ears cover his legs. It is 
true that one of Yule’s mahouts 
had his leg smashed by a tiger 
that charged from behind his ele- 
phant’s shoulder, and caught his 
leg when the elephant’s ear flapped 
forward for an instant; but this 
was a quite unique incident, as far 
as my experience is concerned, and 
I know of no other exception to 
the general rule above laid down. 

When, in spite of many ob- 
stacles presented by elephants and 
mahouts, a tiger is killed, there 
yet remains a difficulty to be coped 
with—viz., that of padding the 
tiger. There lies the beautiful 
monarch of the forest shorn of 
that mighty strength that ani- 
mated him an hour ago, and harm- 
less now as the bleating lamb: a 
gujbag or some such missile has 
been thrown upon the stretched- 
out body, and the dull thud it made 
upon the corpse was unattended by 
any sound from, or motion of, that 
stricken form. It is dead; and, 
in order that it may be stripped of 
its black-barred robe, it has to be 
carried into camp upon one of the 
pad elephants,—so now descend 
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from your elephants, you mahouts 
and attendants of the more stal- 
wart sort, and pad that tiger. 

Hie labor, hoe opus est. <A full- 
grown male tiger requires a good 
deal of lifting. I have seen four- 
teen men putting their shoulders 
to this work, or pretending to 
do so, without immediately placing 
the tiger high enough for the two 
or three men mounted on the pad 
to secure it. I remember how, 
with one of these larger brutes, 
Gream, the athlete, and Jacky 
Hills, the robust, and I were pro- 
minent among the workers, and 
how, taking up my position on the 
pad, I hauled vigorously upon the 
rope which we had passed round 
the tiger, and continuing to haul 
with too persistent vigour when 
the tiger had slipped from the 
noose I hauled upon, went over 
headlong on the off-side ; and even 
now I can recall the heat of that 
operation. 

When one comes to lifting a 
dead tiger, one becomes fully 
aware of its weight; so does one 
arrive at due appreciation of its 
strength after once feeling that 
fore-arm, which is one splendid 
mass of steel-like muscle. Then 
one understands how the tiger in 
his prime can throw a_ bullock 
over its shoulder and canter away 
with it. Then, too, one may well 
come to pooh-pooh the claim of the 
lion to be styled the king of beasts. 
But however interesting may be 
the study of the tiger in this par- 
ticular phase once or so, it palls 
after a time: lifting it is peculiarly 
hard and hot work, and it is dirty 
work also, and is sometimes made 
particularly exasperating by the 
laches of the elephant selected for 
the carriage of the tiger. For that 
intellectual beast is required to 
kneel to receive its freight, and to 
kneel long enough to allow that 
freight to be hoisted on to the pad 
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and fastened on; and, as often as 
not, it will rise at the critical 
moment, just when the tiger has 
been raised to the edge of the pad, 
and tumble the tiger and some of 
its lifters on to the ground, and 
so bring about the status quo ante, 
The elephant has wonderful intel- 
ligence in some utterly useless 
directions. It will, for example, 
pick up a pin with its trunk, and, 
I daresay, with sufficient encour- 
agement would swallow that pin, 
and convert its interior economy 
into a pin-cushion; but I have 
never known one direct its talents 
to the simplification of tiger-pad- 
ding, although I have seen many 
devote their minds and bodies to 
the unnecessary duty of adding to 
the difficulties of that operation. 

And when at last the tiger is 
padded, the elephant has to be 
reckoned with; for as likely as 
not it will for the next hour or 
so, after seeing that tiger hoisted 
and tied, imagine tigers in every- 
thing it sees and every sound it 
hears. It is well at such a time 
to approach an elephant with con- 
siderable caution, and from the 
front, lest it make itself disagree- 
able. Poor K. B. found this out 
on one occasion, when, after help- 
ing to pad a tiger, he ran after my 
elephant to mount by the tail ; for 
the elephant, hearing him coming 
from the rear, necessarily assumed 
that he was a tiger, and kicked 
out at him with such force and 
precision as sent him flying for 
some yards, 

This tiger-padding was such a 
nuisance to my mind that when I 
could have my own way, and it 
was practicable, I left a man with 
a spare elephant behind to remove 
the skin, and bring that into camp, 
leaving the carcass where it fell. 

The shikari who hunts the tiger 
in the Terai has to be prepared 
for many blank days—not a few 
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days, indeed, so blank that not 
a shot is fired; for while there 
is any chance of a tiger in the 
neighbourhood the signal to shoot 
at anything is withheld. Many 
such days have I spent in driving 
through swamp or stretches of dry 
grass, or the broken cover of forest- 
glades and nullahs, when sambhur 
with magnificent heads and fine 
horned cheetul have got up at my 
elephant’s feet to tempt me; and 
the black partridge and jungle 
fowl have flaunted around me to 
beguile ; and at every turn game 
seemed plentiful as never they 
were in the most favoured spot 
when I might shoot at them. On 
many a day have I resisted these 
temptations with a stoicism that 
would have set up a dozen of those 
old-time philosophers with St An- 
thony thrown in, and without any 
reward in the shape of tiger or 
panther. From before noon till 
nightfall I have pounded along 
through every sort of cover, al- 
ways hoping, but hoping vainly, 
and never once relaxing the iron 
rule, ‘cease firing.” 

Very curious are the chances of 
tiger-shooting sometimes. In my 
first season in the Terai, Lugard 
and I marched, shooting as we 
went, for a camping-ground on the 
edge of a swamp wherein tigers had 
been often found. We reached our 
tents in the evening, and ill-tidings, 
always quick of travel, met us be- 
fore we descended from our ele- 
phants. The Nawab Moosvomood- 
owlah (uncle of the ex-king of 
Oudh) had that day beaten our 
swamp thoroughly, and got noth- 
ing. It was melancholy news, and 
a poor appetiser for our dinner. 
But when the next day dawned 
there was nothing for it but to 
try that swamp again, on the off- 
chance that the tiger which had 
not come into it yesterday might 
be there to-day ; and so, after break- 
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fast, and an hour or two of office 
work for me, we started. The 
swamp was as to the greater part 
clear water, surrounded on three 
sides by open country; but along 
the edge next to the forest there 
was a strip of heavy grass, and that 
we beat from end to end without 
a glimpse of tiger. Then, acting 
upon information received (as the 
mysterious police - constable ob- 
serves), I formed the elephants 
into a crescent-line and made a 
cast through the jungle that aimed 
at beating down a certain nullah 
towards the swamp. It was not a 
very hopeful business, for up in the 
forest a tiger when started may 
just as well go one way as another. 
There was the possibility that the 
thick grass that was standing in 
the nullah might tempt a tiger to 
seek shelter there, and that possi- 
bility resolved itself into a cer- 
tainty. There was a tiger in it: 
more than that, there were four 
tigers in it, all of which were 
driven out into a comparatively 
clear space, where cover of any 
kind was slight and scattered. 
Four —a tigress and three cubs 
more than half grown. How the 
tigress got away immediately upon 
our sighting it I cannot say now, 
any more than I could then. It 
was as phenomenal an object to 
me as was young Jo Willet to his 
father. I looked at it, and there it 
was ; and I looked at it again, and 
there it wasn’t. Nor can I under- 
stand why it so promptly deserted 
its offspring —for mostly a tiger 
will fight for its cubs as long as 
they are with their mother, even 
though they be fully grown. But 
the maternal instinct was weak 
in that tiger: clannishness it felt 
nothing of. It disliked the situa- 
tion, and left the scene and the 
cubs before a shot could be fired at 
it. The cubs did what they could 
to make things lively: they never 
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attempted to follow their mother, 
but sought with creditable courage 
to defend their ground. Charging 
an elephant here and there, they 
fought while life and strength were 
in them, and died with their faces 
to the foe. That day my record of 
two tigers was broken, and one of 
three substituted. 

Again, in that same season, it 
happened that Westmorland and I 
were encamped by the edge of that 
same swamp, and while we were 
making leisurely preparations for 
a start, Moosvomoodowlah’s host 
descended upon our ground and 
beat over it. He beat it in vain, 
and not a shot was fired by his 
party to rouse the forest echoes or 
the forest king; so he came and 
went, he and his, and we watched 
his line of elephants until, tiger- 
less, they disappeared from view. 
What was to be done? As we 
were there primarily to try that 
swamp, it was evident that we 
ought to give time to any tiger 
that might be of a mind to come 
down out of the forest ; so we gave 
time and delayed our start. Then 
we started, and when three-fourths 
of the cover had been beaten a tiger 
was seen moving ahead of us. It 
was going for the forest as fast as 
it could, but I managed to head it 
off, and inside of a hundred yards 
it stood at bay. One shot full in 
the chest killed it—a fine male 
tiger, too heavy for rapid flight 
through the thick grass, and too 
summarily disposed of to give it a 
chance of fighting. So had that 
swamp given to me four tigers that 
year, and of the remaining six, 
three were killed one by one on 
three separate occasions in another 
swamp. 

I have mentioned how I lost 
a tiger during that first expe- 
dition, as the consequence of being 
seated in my howdah when I 
should have been standing. Some 
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years later I lost another through 
a misfire of my gun. Those tigers 
that I might have shot, but did 
not, naturally dwell in my mind 
more fixedly than any of those I 
killed ; and the two just referred 
to, and that one which upset Bul- 
rampore’s elephant, have always 
been remembered by me as the 
largest by far of their species. 

There was something else to 
think of in respect of that tiger 
which a misfire lost to me. It 
was said by local authorities to be 
a creature of infinite wariness,— 
almost, I may say, of mystery. 
Rumour had it that no strategy 
would avail against the cunning of 
this beast, and so, when I set out 
for its particular haunt, I was put 
very much upon my mettle, and 
brought all my mind to bear upon 
the method of attack. Its favourite 
lair was at the junction of a large 
swamp, with a strip of heavy grass 
cover, and a nullah that ran at 
right angles to it. The forest 
came down to the edge of the 
swamp everywhere, save along the 
valley where that nullah mean- 
dered, and unless the tiger made 
for the clear water of the swamp, 
it was bound to take a line for the 
forest, either up the grass cover or 
more directly. 

I laid my plans with infinite 
care: Peters, Shipton, Smith, and 
Maunsell, I posted on every line 
of retreat, save that by which I 
approached the swamp from the 
forest. I emerged with half-a-dozen 
elephants in line exactly at the 
right point, and immediately saw 
the tiger move from the swamp 
edge up the grass valley, that pro- 
mised now to be the valley of death 
for it. I pushed on after it full of 
confidence, and after a burst of a 
hundred yards or so, saw it just 
below me: there it was in a place 
where there was no cover to con- 
ceal it; missing it was an impossi- 
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bility. It was hardly probable 
that, being hit, it would move 
twenty yards farther, though it 
might make a fight here and there 
about this spot. Presto! the trig- 
ger was pulled; there was no re- 
port; before I could try the left 
barrel the tiger was gone: then a 
shot or two came from Maunsell at 
the head of the valley, and the 
tiger was away into the forest. It 
was assumed when such a tiger 
was killed in this swamp in the 
following year that it was this one, 
and that Maunsell had hit it be- 
cause there was a bullet hole in 
the tiger’s ear. 

But when that crafty tiger, 
favoured by fortune, escaped from 
beneath my gun, and from before 
the guns of my companions, there 
yet remained untried a consider- 
able portion of the swamp in which 
it had been found. To deal with 
this in the most effective manner, 
I formed a line that should sweep 
through a long stretch of forest, 
and, emerging at the far end of 
the swamp, drive into the open 
any four-footed animal that fell in 
our way. It was just possible, I 
thought, that the tiger we had 
just lost might be so circumvented, 
or, if not, that then another. 
Smith I posted as “stop” in the 
open on the far side of the swamp, 
and he was sent off to his post 
by way of the chord before we 
started with the line by way of 
the arc. There we dived into 
the labyrinth of trees and under- 
growth, Shipton at the end of 
the line farthest away from the 
swamp and somewhat ahead of 
the rest of us, so that he should, 
when the proper time arrived, 
debouch upon the open as a second 
stop. Smith, left there to solitude 
and his own reflections, might 
well have thought that tiger-shoot- 
ing, as I was conducting it then, 
was a snare and a delusion. For 
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about an hour he neither saw nor 
heard anything of us: during all 
that time no gun-shot came from 
the forest to bid him hope that 
a tiger was afoot, or give him as- 
surance that we were yet in the 
neighbourhood. Then he saw the 
elephants emerge from among the 
trees, spread across the grass and 
reed cover of the swamp at its 
far end, and beat with crescent 
line towards him. Not long had 
he now to wait in uncertainty as 
to the nature of our sport. When 
the line was yet some eighty yards 
from his post a tiger broke imme- 
diately in front of him, and was 
neatly—too neatly—killed with 
one shot. So did it come about 
that he who saw nothing of the 
beat, in the sense of taking part 
in it, shot the tiger, and we who 
saw all the beat, saw nothing of 
the tiger until it lay stretched 
dead upon the ground before the 
elephant of the more fortunate 
stop. But, after all, I believe that 
I found quite as much pleasure 
in the successful crowning of my 
tactical efforts by another, as I 
should had I killed that tiger my- 
self. Mine was the glory of put- 
ting Smith in the right place, and 
so beating over a mile or two of 
country that the tiger was driven 
out in front of him as I had 
designed. This second tiger of 
that swamp was, like that which 
escaped, a male, but younger and 
of less massive proportions than 
the first. 

I have spoken of my preference 
for a smooth-bore as the weapon 
with which tigers are most effec- 
tively dealt with at close quarters. 
I will now give an illustration in 
point. It happened one afternoon 
that, as Jacky Hills, Combe, Den- 
son, and I were returning to our 
camp after a blank day, we sighted 
a tiger quietly strolling across a 
plain ahead of us. There was no 
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cover on the plain except a few 
scattered bushes, none of which 
would have effectually screened 
anything larger than a hare; but 
half a mile beyond, a small hill 
rose 2 propos of nothing out of the 
plain, and on that hill and round it 
there was shelter for bigger game. 
The tiger, catching sight of us 
immediately after we viewed it, 
made for that hill at an amble. 
We pursued at the best pace of 
which an elephant is capable when 
it isn’t bolting—my companions 
following it in a direct line, I 
making for the right, where the 
hill sloped into tall grass cover. 
I chose my line wisely; for the 
tiger, avoiding the steeper portion 
of the hill, and scared by those 
who followed in his track, came 
out upon a low unwooded spur on 
my side and gave me an 80-yard 
shot. For this shot I used a light 
rifle about the size of a carbine, 
and hit the tiger hard just behind 
the shoulder; but no second shot 
was practicable to me then, for 
the tiger rolled over on the farther 
side of the spur into a patch of 
long grass that screened it from 
sight. Then, my companions hav- 
ing come up, we invested the 
cover, drove the tiger to bay and 
killed it. I think all four of us 
fired at it then, certainly three of 
us did, and lo! when we came to ex- 
amine the dead animal there were 
but two bullet holes—one of my 
rifle shot, the other full in and 
not behind the shoulder, which 
had to be credited to one of us 
four. It was apparent that only 
one of us had dealt the tiger its 
death-wound. Two or three must 
have missed it. But the question 
was, Who had hit it ? 

Jacky Hills promptly decided 
that it could only be he who 
should bear this palm. ‘‘There is 
no other weapon in camp save my 
express,” he said, ‘that could so 
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have smashed the shoulder and 
summarily killed the tiger.” He 
confidently anticipated the verdict 
that should be given upon the in- 
quest, and we postponed argument 
until after the post-mortem. We 
were still seated at dinner, while 
K. B. directed the autopsy, with 
special instructions from Hills to 
look for pieces of a shattered cop- 
per tube in the carcass. We had 
just lighted our pipes, when K. B. 
came to us with his report, and 
that report gave unequivocal con- 
tradiction to Jacky’s theory. No 
copper tubing had been found 
anywhere in the tiger; but in 
the ghastly shoulder wound they 
had come upon a flattened spher- 
ical bullet, and the only spher- 
ical bullet fired was that of my 
smooth-bore, a very old friend, with 
barrels worn to the thinness of 
notepaper. 

Not but that Hills’ express was 
on occasion effective enough with 
his accurate eye and hand to direct 
it. I particularly remember how 
he killed a tiger with one shot, 
and that a very long one for tiger- 
shooting, say 150 yards or more. 
His express rolled that tiger over 
like a rabbit. 

Hills, as became an officer of the 
Royal Engineers, brought a certain 
amount of science to bear upon 
our Teraiexpedition. He reported 
to somebody (I think his gun- 
smith) upon the behaviour of his 
express and ammunition, and he 
devoted himself at odd times to 
the preparation of a sketch-map 
that should have been a perennial 
joy to him, inasmuch as, by fre- 
quent alteration of its topography, 
he was continually improving it as 
a work of art, if not as a guide. 
In that variable chart the many 
nameless swamps and lakes and 
camping-grounds of the Terai were 
differentiated by a nomenclature 
that was of a historical turn. That 
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chart was a diary of events as well 
as a record of localities. 

My highest record of tigers 
killed in one beat was four, and 
that was achieved when I was the 
only shooter present, and had no 
companion to act as stop in flank 
or front or rear, or protect any but 
the one point that I commanded. 
From the khubber (intelligence) 
that had been brought in there was 
every reason to believe that two 
or three tigers might be put up 
either in a long narrow stretch of 
tree and reed and cane jungle in 
the forest, or in the grass cover of 
a light swamp which, continuing 
the former, extended into the open 
country. Obviously, the course to 
be adopted was to carefully beat the 
forest strip into the open grass, so 
that any tigers in the former might 
be sent forward into the latter, 
where I might reasonably expect 
to give a good account of them. 
Of course, if they broke right or 
left of the line, and took to the 
forest, they would be irretrievably 
lost ; and in view of circumventing 
a flank movement of that sort, I 
posted shikaris on high trees on 
either side, with instructions to 
shout at any tiger that headed 
their way. It was questionable 
whether this shouting would have 
had the desired effect ; but, at all 
events, the chances were in favour 
of my scouts seeing the tigers 
escaping into the forest, and letting 
me know the worst betimes. 

Then I formed line to beat the 
jungle, and as the jungle abounded 
in cane as well as sundry other 
thorny flora, I took the centre, so 
that I could the better see that 
the line was kept; so, also, that 
my example might encourage the 
mahouts on either hand to force 
their way through the heaviest 


patches. Then followed a bad 


half-hour, during which my time 
was fully occupied in objurgation 
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and entreaty addressed to the ma- 
houts, and tearing my way through 
interlaced sprays and _ branches 
that bristled with countless barbs, 
There are British boys who have 
realised that the cane can be pain- 
ful in its application, but they 
only know it in its dried state, 
when freed from the fish-hook-like 
thorns that grow upon it when it 
trails its long stems about its 
forest haunt. In its natural state 
it seizes upon the man who comes 
in contact with it, and rends his 
flesh and his clothes, even though 
the latter be an ordinary thorn- 
resisting material such as I used 
to wear. On this occasion there 
was a good deal of rending after 
this fashion ; but if our line was 
not mathematically correct, it, 
happily, did not become wholly 
disorganised, and so we swept 
along until more than three-fourths 
of that cane-brake had been tra- 
versed. As yet, no scout to right 
or left had signalled the “gone 
away.” Then I came upon fresh 
footprints in the moist earth that 
told of a tiger afoot, and heading 
for the grass cover, as had been 
designed. Now I began to look 
confidently for an interview with 
at least that one tiger, and, spurt- 
ing the line through as much of 
the forest cover as intervened, we 
came out upon the open with every 
reason to believe that a tiger was 
in the grass that fronted us. 
Rallying the line so as to sweep 
this cover from side to side, I 
started. There was no fussund 
to disconcert my plans. There 
was every chance of that tiger 
holding to the grass, if I could 
only intercept its retreat by the 
way it had come there. It might 
very well break back, but would 
hardly take to the open on ahead 
or on either hand ; so I looked to 
the organisation of the line, and 
took up my position in the centre 
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of it. Then forward, the thirty 
elephants making thirty tracks in 
the long grass as nearly parallel 
as could be managed, and, after 
five minutes’ steady advance, a 
tiger afoot within twenty yards of 
me. The waving grass told me so 
much, although the tiger that 
caused the motion remained un- 
seen. But scarcely had I realised 
this when it became obvious that 
more tigers than one were making 
the grass wave above their paths. 
Two there were certainly, possibly 
three. Then I felt that, I had my 
work cut out, and must be prompt 
of action. I did not wait until 
one of the tigers showed itself: I 
fired at the nearest of them, or at 
the spot where the long grass said 
it was, and fired with effect. For 
a moment it seemed as if the grass 
swarmed with tigers. That at 
which I had fired blundered for- 
ward and away from me, evidently 
hard hit; another charged for the 
elephant, a tusker, next to that I 
rode; and two others seemed to 
threaten an attack upon different 
points of my line. All was hub- 
bub and commotion; elephants 
trumpeted, and prepared for im- 
mediate and precipitate flight. 
Fortunately my elephant (which 
was unattacked) stood reasonably 
firm, and enabled me to turn the 
tide of battle. The tiger, or I 
should say tigress, that charged 
the tusker, I dropped before it 
brought its charge home; then I 
went for the two nearly full-grown 
cubs that were careering hither 
and thither in a lost sort of way, 
albeit they drove the elephants 
before them. Those I settled with 
three or four shots, and then I re- 
formed my line, and followed the 
trail of the first tiger ; but not far 
had we to go in pursuit of it. 
There, within a hundred yards of 
the spot where it had received my 
first shot, it lay in the throes of 
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death. So were the four— the 
whole family—killed in what was 
indeed a mauvais quart dheure 
for them. It took very much 
longer to pad them. 

As regards a tiger’s charge upon 
a line of elephants, it was a matter 
of frequent observation in my ex- 
periences that a tiger would, as a 
rule, select a tusker for this pur- 
pose when another selection was 
not forced upon it. I suppose that 
the white tusks make their wearer 
prominent among its fellows, and 
so distract the tiger's attention 
from the untusked animals. It is 
also noticeable that tigers, when 
roused in detached, or semi- 
detached, covers, such as I have 
described above, will frequently 
hold to their ground after being 
disturbed, with equal obstinacy 
and stupidity. At such times 
they will as likely as not break 
through or charge a line of ele- 
phants over and over again rather 
than take to their heels, and the 
only explanation that I can find 
for this imbecile behaviour is that 
they have been caught napping, 
and, as it were, have got out of 
bed on the wrong and unreasoning 
side. 

But the shikari profits by the 
tiger’s unreason. Hume and his 
two companions of the 55th may 
remember how, in about the last 
beat of our expedition of 1868, we 
killed either two or three tigers in 
cover such as this ; and Peters will 
not have forgotten the last tiger 
that was killed when he and I 
were out early in the season of 
1876—killed as it was through its 
stubborn attachment to the cover 
in which we found it. 

And there was no adequate 
reason for that tiger’s objection to 
move on. The stretch of grass in 
which we found it was of such ex- 
tent that a tiger could easily have 
emerged from it into the open 
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at several points without being 
observed, or it could have retreated 
by way of a blind nullah that ran 
athwart the cover. Nor was there 
any consideration of the sun’s heat 
to bid the tiger pause, for it was 
on a February day, or early day 
of March, we found it, when yet 
awhile there was no whisper in 
the air of that passionate warmth 
which should embrace all north- 
west India in two months’ time. 

In fact, all the ordinary chances 
favoured that tiger. The weather 
was cool ; the nullah was a covered 
way to a sanctuary. The area 
of thick grass cover was equal to 
a beating capacity of fifty ele- 
phants at least, and we had seven. 
Good strategy, and, still more, 
good luck, turned the scale in our 
favour. 

It was only upon the off-chance 
of finding a tiger that we had at- 
tacked that broad plain of grass ; 
no khubber had led us there any 
more than to any other locality ; 
no footprints guided us or bade us 
hope: there was the high grass in 
which tigers are sometimes found, 
and might be this time come upon, 
and so we entered it, our line of 
seven elephants making a ridicu- 
lously inadequate show as it spread 
itself out to do the work of seven 
times seven. 

Not far had we advanced in this 
skeleton formation when an ele- 
phant trumpeted: not that it had 
seen the tiger yet awhile perhaps, 
but because it had smelt a tiger 
just ahead, where a cow not long 
since killed lay stretched upon 
the ground. Clearly a tiger had 
been here very recently, and the 
certainty of this cheered us on our 
way. But no amount of cheering 
could give such solidity to our line 
of seven elephants as would ensure 
that tiger being kept in front of 
us, if it was minded to break back 
through our scattered units. We 
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did our best to cover the ground, 
the mahouts working with some 
approach to earnestness ; and when 
we had advanced with infinite cau- 
tion about a hundred yards beyond 
that “kill,” we were rewarded by 
the view-halloo that told us the 
tiger was afoot, and, so far, ahead 
of us. But it was nowhere near 
Peters or myself, and did not 
remain in front of us any longer 
than suited its convenience. When 
we were nearing the end of the 
heavy cover the tiger turned and 
went through our line, still unseen 
by us who hoped to shoot it; and 
then for about an hour that beast 
dodged us backwards and forwards 
through that cover, giving no 
chance to either of the guns, and 
never, I believe, showing itself to 
anybody. And thus, evasive, cow- 
ardly to the last, it died when it 
was making for that nullah, where- 
by, in all probability, safety and 
freedom were to be won. Luck- 
ily, I was guided by signs made 
by mahouts to the left of our line 
when the tiger headed nullah- 
wards, and was in time to inter- 
cept it. There, some ten yards 
from me, and about the same dis- 
tance from the nullah, the wav- 
ing grass told me where the tiger 
was sneaking through the cover. 
I fired the right barrel of my 
smooth-bore, aiming where I judged 
the tiger to be, and was sure I had 
hit it, although the only apparent 
result was that the tiger slackened 
its pace, that had been little better 
than a crawl when I fired. Then 
I gave it the benefit of the doubt, 
and my second barrel and the 
second bullet killed it stone dead. 
I never saw it until I looked down 
upon it lying dead at my ele- 
phant’s feet, and it had died per- 
versely mute, and without one 
single sign of standing upon the 
defensive from first to last. It 
had not even uttered a grunt or 
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moan when hit by my bullets, 
and yet it was a healthy, well- 
conditioned tiger, rather over 
than under the average as to 
size. 

That was the last tiger that fell 
to my gun, and my gun very nearly 
fell to that tiger—that is to say, it 
went very nigh to bursting in my 
hands, as a consequence of a bullet 
having slipped out of its cartridge 
some distance up the barrel, when 
the barrels were held downwards 
from my howdah. I was unaware 
of what had occurred, or that 
anything had occurred, to the 
weapon, until, in the following 
month, I took it to an English gun- 
smith to be cleaned up. He told 
me that the barrel had bulged 
almost to bursting-point, and that, 
if I had continued shooting with 
it in its then state, it must most 
assuredly have burst. 

That chance of a bullet slipping 
is the one objection that has to be 
set against the advantages of a 
smooth-bore for tiger-shooting at 
close quarters. Experts in the 
matter of ball ammunition hold 
that one may not put a wad over 
a bullet as one does over shot, or 
turn the top of the cartridge over 
to secure the bullet. The only 
method they approve is that of 
pinching round the cartridge just 
above the bullet—a_ half-hearted 
expedient that is by way of a com- 
promise of the turning - down 
method, and which, when the 
operator who pinches is a native 
Indian, is apt on occasion to have 
a result as unsatisfactory as that 
above noted. 

In the course of those thirteen 
Terai expeditions I assisted in the 
execution of many panthers and 
bears ; but although these animals 
helped to swell the annual bag, 
and so were acceptable enough 
when they came in one’s way, we 
never made a business of pursuing 
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them. Indeed I have on more 
than one occasion allowed bears 
to go scot-free, when they might 
have been shot easily enough, 
because firing at them was re- 
motely likely to scare a tiger, and 
so lose to me the nobler quarry. 
In fact, panthers and bears that 
provided me with excellent sport 
in those Deoghur days when I met 
them on fairly even terms—they 
and I on foot—were, I found, very 
tame shooting from elephants. A 
tiger, assisted by the imbecility of 
one or more elephants, did now 
and again make things lively for 
a time, and introduce a quite 
sufficient leaven of danger into 
the amusement. But even when 
a panther showed fight, as on some 
occasions a panther did, it could 
hardly persuade the elephants to 
take it seriously ; and as for the 
bears, they behaved in the presence 
of the elephant with the pusillan- 
imity of buck-rabbits. Our aver- 
age bag of panthers was about five, 
of bears three. 

Nor did we, to swell our 
season’s record, give ourselves up 
to python-shooting. I shot two 
or three in my thirteen years, and 
so many or more I could have 
shot on one day in one particular 
locality—a dismal swamp where 
trees of the mangrove habit cast 
their gloom upon the water, and 
rank grass and sedge festered in 
the slime; an unwholesome and 
eminently uninviting spot, fore- 
sworn of tigers, but dear to the 
python, which were to be seen 
there of great size and unusual 
number. There it was that I 
witnessed from a coign of vantage 
the imperceptible movement by 
which the snake makes its pro- 
gress. As I stood in my howdah, 
I saw a monster python uncoil 
itself from a large .fallow-deer just 
below me; then, as I brought my 
gun up to my shoulder, the python’s 
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head was lost to my view in dense 
reeds, while its tail was yet con- 
cealed in the cover where the deer 
lay, and as much of its body as 
made an imperfect S curve was 
exposed. I could have shot it in 
that exposed part easily enough, 
and fully intended shooting, but 
it seemed that this was now sta- 
tionary, and therefore that noth- 
ing was to be lost by my waiting 
and watching. I was making 
what might prove to be a valuable 
observation in natural history, so 
I waited, with my attention never 
relaxing for one moment, with my 
eyes glued to that massive coil of 
sheeny mosaic and marvellous col- 
our-harmony ; and while I watched, 
with eyes agape, behold! an empty 
space where the python had been. 
The reptile had been gliding on- 
ward always while I watched it, 
and only when its tail vanished 
into the reeds where I thought its 
head stiil rested did I become 
aware of this. I avenged myself 
and an outraged natural history 
directly afterwards by killing 
another python, upon which [ 
wasted no scientific observation. 
A smaller python that, but still 
large enough, when slung across a 
fair-sized elephant, to dangle on 
both sides nearly to the ground. 

Wild elephants.abounded in the 
Terai, as did they throughout the 
long stretch of forest and hill and 
valley lying between the Himalaya 
and the plains of the North-West 
Provinces. But while in the Dhoon 
Terai (which is British territory) 
elephant - hunting was permissible 
to British subjects upon licence, 
no one but Jhung Bahadhoor or 
his agents was allowed to hunt 
elephants in the Nepaul Terai. 
The permit that sanctioned one’s 
entrance upon Nepalese territory 
stated this disability in very suc- 
cinct terms. The holder of the 
permit, however, was not only cau- 
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tioned as to hunting elephants, he 
was enjoined not to molest or annoy 
them in any way. And so one went 
there at first in fear and trembling, 
lest some beast of a wild elephant 
should abuse its privilege, and 
force upon one a breach of the 
peace and the permit which might 
lead to the exclusion of British 
sportsmen from the Terai there- 
after. It was not my evil fortune 
to stumble across one, although 
over and over again I came upon 
fresh traces of them. 

As a fact, the whole of this 
Nepalese Terai was a close pre- 
serve, into which Jhung Baha- 
dhoor would have preferred that 
none but himself should enter. It 
was rigorously preserved in regard 
to elephants, and closely conserved 
as to its timber ; and economic de- 
velopments other than these most 
primitive ones were discounte- 
nanced, if not prohibited. Now 
and then the splendid forests yield- 
ed a fair revenue. In one season 
I was told that a million sterling 
had been realised. But the timber 
was not sold every season, and the 
Nepaul Exchequer would have 
come off very badly in the lean 
years of the Terai when the forests 
yielded next to nothing, if it had 
not drawn upon internal and more 
permanent supplies. 

It was no doubt Jhung Baha- 
dhoor’s policy to discourage human 
settlement, and even temporary 
human habitation, as well as com- 
mercial and industrial enterprise : 
in short, his design was to restore 
the Terai entirely to its primeval 
state. Such a restoration, how- 
ever complete, would not have 
been an operation of very striking 
magnitude at any time, and would 
have been barely noticeable in the 
days when I knew the Terai, and 
when, as I have already observed, 
that country was mostly an un- 
peopled wilderness. A portion of 
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the Terai that I knew only as 
Nepalese territory had formerly 
belonged to Oudh, and had at- 
tracted some amount of settlement, 
but the scattered hamlets ceded to 
Nepal decayed under the blight of 
Katmandu rule, and for the most 
part had been long since aban- 
doned. In the broad belt of coun- 
try between the hills and the 
Oudh frontier cultivation was con- 
spicuously absent. Here and there 
an isolated patch, hoe-turned for 
seed, suggested Crusoe’s agricul- 
tural method and much of Crusoe’s 
solitude. But nowhere had civi- 
lisation gained the slightest advan- 
tage in the contest with primordial 
forces. And the inhabitants (when 
there were any) seemed to be as 
utterly miserable as the denizens 
of Martin Chuzzlewit’s Eden. 
Poor joyless wretches, life had for 
them no lingering hope, and but 
one desire—medicine ! They came, 
the halt, the lame, the blind, and 
the sick of many maladies, and 
asked us white men to heal them. 
They demanded of us immediate 
cure of chronic and deep-seated 
disease, restoration of sight to 
empty eye-sockets, and prompt re- 
lief from the palsy of age. Unhappy 
sufferers from many ills, they con- 
fidently regarded the sahib as a 
mysterious combination of the 
pool of Bethesda and the fountain 
of Rejuvenescence. They believed 
in us, who were at the best only 
amateur physicians, as though we 
had been so many Galens; and 
Shipton, as a trained doctor, was as 
averitable Aisculapius to them, and 
enjoyed quite an extensive practice 
that brought him the only guer- 
don he sought—the consciousness 
of having somewhat relieved the 
pangs of suffering humanity. I 
always carried a medicine - chest 
with my camp equipage, but my 
attempts at healing had to be re- 
stricted to the commoner forms of 
VOL. CLVI.—NO. DCCCCXLVII. 
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disease of which I understood 
something. 

Jhung Bahadhoor’s objection to 
people in his Terai preserve was 
logicalenough. Elephants are shy 
of man; and man—the Indian 
cow-herd especially — makes the 
conservation of forests more difli- 
cult than it need be by his habit 
of setting fire to the dry grass in 
view of hastening the aftermath. 
So that his cattle may obtain the 
young grass, sprung, pheenix-like, 
out of the ashes, he will destroy 
millions of seedlings and saplings, 
and do infinite damage to the 
larger trees ; for when in the hot 
weather the careless herd starts a 
fire of this sort, neither he nor 
any other can say whither it 
shall stray, or when or where 
it shall burn itself out. One of 
the frequent incidents of a forest 
beat in April and May is that of 
stumbling within the circuit of a 
forest fire ; and it is one that gives 
the elephant another opportunity 
of exhibiting its intelligence. 
When it happens that the line of 
fire intercepts the line of advance, 
there is but one satisfactory way 
of meeting the situation—viz., to 
mark a weak spot in the line of 
fire, and push through that point — 
into the blackened and cooling 
tract over which the fire has 
passed, It is useless retreating in 
front of it, and may be just as 
vain to retrace one’s steps in the 
hope of turning its flank, so it 
remains to make a dash through 
the blaze. There the line of fire 
creeps rapidly along the ground, 
licking with fiery tongues the grass 
beneath and the leavesand branches 
within its reach ; and there is a 
crackling as it advances like unto 
that of rifle and pistol shots, and 
clouds of smoke that dim the sun ; 
but the blaze is not of equal volume 
through the line: here and there 
are breaks where the combustible 
2D 
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material is scantier than elsewhere, 
and by one of these less ardent pas- 
sages one heads one’s way. Then 
it is that the “cussedness” of the 
elephant occasionally makes diffi- 
culties that reflect discredit on its 
intellectual capacity ; and one is 
thoroughly well pleased when the 
gauntlet has been run with no 
worse contingencies than a smashed 
howdah and half-a-dozen contu- 
sions caused by various boltings of 
one’s sagacious mounts. 

The forest fires, particularly 
those on the hillsides, are at night 
magnificent spectacles, Seated in 
the open after dark to enjoy the 
cool breezes from the Himalaya, 
we were occasionally treated with 
pyrotechnic displays not unworthy 
of the Crystal Palace. Ravines 
and gullies coursed with lambent 
flames from crown to foot of far- 
off hills ; outlines of distant ranges 
were traced as by myriads of lights 
from point to point; and, nearer 
at hand, the forest trees rose out 
of a crimson sea. It was a gala 
sight to look upon, but bad for 
the timber that Jhung Bahadhoor 
prized. 

I do not know that this Mayor 
of the Nepaul Palace took any 
interest in tiger-shooting himself, 
or objected to the sahibs killing 
such tigers as his territory pro- 
vided. I never heard of his be- 
ing out after them,—possibly he 
found it tame work after relation 
killing, of which folks said he had 
done enough to satiate Saturn 
himself; or he may have put it 
aside because of its interference 
with elephant- hunting. It was 
said that one of his regiments 
had tiger-skin facings, and another 
facings provided by the panther, 
but I never heard how or by 
whom the tigers and panthers 
required for this sartorial purpose 
were obtained. They may have 
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Jhung Bahadhoor laid down in 
the path of the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, and, later on, of the Prince 
of Wales. 

Once I came upon Jhung Baha- 
dhoor’s elephant - catching camp, 
and discovered what training by 
the Kheddah mahouts could do in 
the way of developing an elephant’s 
speed and brute force. The first 
sign of this camp that greeted us 
was a flying squadron of young 
elephants that rapidly overhauled 
us as we jogged along towards 
our tents, and passed us as though 
our elephants had been standing 
still. Those were the greyhounds 
of the Kheddah, whose work it was 
to hunt down and ring in the wild 
ones ; and until I saw them there, 
I dreamed not of the possible 
agility of the elephant. But’a 
more phenomenal animal of the 
Royal stud awaited me in Jhung’s 
camp when we came to it; one of 
the fighting elephants employed to 
coerce the captured wild ones—a 
very nightmare of a beast, fitted 
only for a zoological Inferno. 

There it stood, heavily fettered 
fore and aft, with its brow resting 
against the trunk of a tree, and I 
fancy the brow of that elephant 
and the trunk of that tree were of 
equal intellectual capacity. Not 
in the direction of pin-lifting had 
this giant been trained: its mind 
had been left untutored; every 
effort had been directed to the 
development of its muscles, and 
there it stood, leaning against that 
greenwood post, as different an 
animal from the ordinary elephant 
as is the champion dray-horse from 
the rocking-steed of the nursery, 
or as Sandou, the trained athlete 
and lifter of grand pianos, ele- 
phants, and similar unconsidered 
trifles, from the fat boy of the 
caravan. I felt some respect for 
the animal: there was nothing 
pretentious about it; no one 
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claimed for it the wisdom of 
Solomon, or any wisdom what- 
ever. With becoming modesty it 
confined its limited mental power 
to the solution of the only problem 
that presented itself—i.e., was that 
object against which it had leaned 
for several hours another elephant, 
or was it, the leaner, really an- 
other tree. I respected it for that 
retiring virtue, and, considering it 
physically, was lost in admiration 
of its strength and symmetry. 
Jumbo was as a corpulent Berk- 
shire hog compared with that war- 
rior of the Terai. 

We just missed a share in one 
of the elephant hunts of Jhung’s 
foresters, and perhaps it was as 
well we did, for the man who 
joins in an expedition of that kind 
can form no idea when or where 
the chase will terminate. Nor is 
there any attempt to give ease to 
him who rides. Howdahs, foot- 
boards, soft rugs, and umbrellas 
should be hated and avoided by 
the elephant-hunter, who has, in- 
deed, to scorn delights and live 
laborious days if he would be in 
at the capture of the quarry. 
Clinging on to a small pad by his 
eyebrows, or elseways as he can, 
he has to belabour his elephant 
with a mace whenever the pace 
slackens ; and the holding on, and 
the urging along, occupy his time 
and attention so fully that the 
meal he carries in his wallet be- 
comes a movable feast in a double 
sense, and the pipe he would fain 
fill and light is forbidden by uncon- 
genial circumstances, and the last 
condition of that man is worse 
than the first, in proportion to the 
Square or cube of the distance 
travelled. And the hunt, when 
finished, may come to an end 
dozens of miles from everywhere. 
Then it may well be that the 
novice in elephant-hunting ex- 
claims against the cruelty of fate, 
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and arrives at a drivelling con- 
dition in which he would give 
any number of kingdoms for a 
restaurant—ay, even for a beer- 
house ! 

By arguments such as are here 
given, I have always sought to 
console myself for that disappoint- 
ment in regard to our going after 
wild elephants. 

I did not set any particular store 
by skins and horns as trophies of 
my Terai shooting, but one living 
trophy that I brought away with 
me I valued exceedingly. This 
was a tiger cub, one of three that 
I came upon in a patch of grass 
cover, and the best tempered of 
the party, as far as I could judge 
by a few minutes’ inspection and 
handling. The mother of these 
three got away unseen just as I 
entered the grass, but the ele- 
phants soon winded the cubs, and 
I approached the spot where they 
were marked down full of hope that 
there would one or two fair-sized 
tigers present themselves. But 
there were only the three-month- 
old cubs deserted by a mother that 
proved to be utterly insensible to 
the most ordinary maternal obliga- 
tions. For when I came upon 
those cubs, I counted upon the 
tigress mother as mine. It seemed 
as if I had only to exercise due 
patience and strategy to secure 
this result. I retired from the 
field leaving the cubs intact, leaving 
also scouts to watch the tigress’s 
movements if it reappeared. I 
gave the tigress ample time to re- 
cover its nerve and maternal in- 
stincts, and, finally, I attempted 
by cautious approach and circum- 
vallation to catch the whole family 
together; but in vain — there, 
when I returned to the spot, were 
the three cubs only. I repeated 
this performance again and yet 
again, with the one unvarying con- 
sequence ; and then, as the day 
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was closing in, I made my selec- 
tion of the amiable cub, and carried 
it off in my arms, leaving the 
other two for their parent. Next 
day I returned betimes to the 
scene, and having carefully cut off 
the tigress’s retreat, closed in upon 
its lair. Alas, only emptiness was 
there! The tigress had carried 
off its two remaining cubs into 
space, to be seen no more by me 
that year, at all events. 

The cub that I carried off grew 
in strength and grace for some 
months as the pet of my house- 
hold. Never but on one occasion 
did its amiability fail it, even for 
a moment, and then we had our 
first and last struggle for supre- 
macy. My pet was about five 
months’ old when this crisis 
occurred, and a sofa-cushion was 
the bone of contention. My pet, 
stretched at length upon a couch, 
was bored for want of a plaything ; 
it took the cushion and worried it, 
and it worried until its own tem- 
per suffered as much from the 
rough treatment as my cushion, 
and then I intervened, and my 
pet and I had a short encounter, 
in which the victory was mine. 
Thereafter, that splendid tom-cat 
gave no trouble to anybody: al- 
ways loose about the house, it was 
my constant companion and my 
first-born’s plaything; and there 
was reason to hope that thus it 
would reach maturity—tractable 
and trustworthy even as a full- 
grown tiger. But this was not to 
be: when it was about ten months’ 
old it died of some mysterious ail- 
ment which proved incurable, in 
spite of all the healing art of vets 
and doctors. 

I tried a panther as a pet, with 
less success on the side of amia- 
bility and more on the side of 
health. That beast grew to be 
tame enough by fits and starts, but 
suffered from occasional lapses in- 
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to savagery ; and when it fought 
with me or any visitor of mine, it 
had no gentlemanly instincts in 
favour of fair-play. It would 
stalk any of us, coming upon us by 
surprise from behind the chairs or 
from under the table, until it be- 
came a matter of surprise when it 
did not stalk us, and that pet stood 
generally regarded as an unmiti- 
gated nuisance. Then I gave it 
to a rajah for a small zoological 
collection, and saw no more of it. 

My Indian menagerie included 
two or three bears; but these ani- 
mals, however sweet-tempered they 
may be, are not adapted to the 
home-life of the ordinary pet. I 
am aware that children have war- 
rant for believing that bears can 
be accustomed to the use of chairs 
and beds and tables, and so forth. 
Thus are they and we instructed 
by the tale of the three bears; 
but, though it be rank heresy to 
question this teaching, I must say 
that I regard the presence of one 
bear (let alone three) in a domestic 
interior as incompatible with the 
survival of any furniture whatever, 
unless it be of cast-iron and the 
strongest of metal work. This 
much I say, speaking from ex- 
perience. 

As for deer and antelope, &c., 
I suppose I did no more than 
follow the Anglo-Indian fashion 
made and provided in regard to 
the keeping of these animals. The 
average Anglo-Indian domicile is, 
as often as not, a partially-equipped 
Noah’s ark. In the compound are 
to be found, as a matter of course, 
goats and sheep, and the sahib’s 
dogs, and the mangy foundlings of 
the bazaar, and cows from whose 
milk the memsahib fondly hopes 
to draw supplies of cream and 
butter, and horses and poultry of 
sorts, and teal and quail and 
pigeons. And to the ordinary 
collection there are frequently 
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added pea-fowl and monkeys, and 
deer and cranes of sorts, and other 
of the commoner creatures of the 
wilds, and, more rarely, a wolf 
(chained up to an empty cask) or 
panther, or any other beast of the 
forest or fowl of the air that the 
collector can get hold of. One 
enthusiast I remember rejoiced 
in the possession of an Ornitho- 
rhynchus paradoxus (or duck- 
billed platypus), which was very 
precious to him as such, although 
it was really quite a different 
creature. And to all the live- 
stock, domestic or otherwise, col- 
lected in the Anglo-Indian com- 
pound, have to be added the 
inevitable crows and kites and 
mynas, and other birds of Indian 
station life. 

I suppose the Anglo-Indian who 
becomes an amateur Jamrack does 
so very nruch for the sake of occu- 
pation, or to extend the narrowly 
restricted horizon of his home-life 
from May to October. Monotony 
hangs pall-like over his environ- 
ment during that term, and the 
dead level of the plains that sur- 
round him is exactly typical of the 
flatness of his daily life outside the 
work of his kutcherry. Nor can 
it be truthfully said that the aver- 
age official life, the preparation of 
the sacred meqsha, the report on 
the Gangetic dolphin, or the an- 
nual statistics of the how-not-to-do- 
it department, is always deliriously 
varied. Children who call him 
father may not continuously glad- 
den the heart and make endless 
variety in the life of: this unfortu- 
nate—the climate forbidding that 
they should share his exile. So do 
Anglo-Indians take an interest in 
animals that are not exactly what 
they see everywhere and every 
day, and every hour of the day: 
IT have known them wildly excited 
by the first appearance of the bull- 
frogs that come in with the burst 
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of the monsoon, and absolutely in- 
toxicated by the début of the 
water-wagtail—the herald of the 
cold weather. And for much the 
same reason one does curious things 
in the way of time-killing: thus, 
for two years, I acted as secretary 
of the Lucknow Race Club, and 
for a much longer time as manager 
of an amateur theatrical company, 
and Jd cannot understand that any 
sane man, being free to live his 
own life, would have accepted 
either of those honorary situations 
while any other employment — 
stone-breaking or otherwise—was 
open to him. 

My experiences as secretary of 
the Lucknow Race Club were in 
some sort of a sporting nature, as 
were my experiences as an owner 
or part owner of race-horses, but 
I do not desire to recall the latter, 
and for the former—well, they are 
another story. 

Only in one district of Oudh (in 
the Transgogra country) did I see 
machans used for tiger-shooting, 
and there the idea seemed to pre- 
vail that any branch of a tree 
that would carry a man was good 
enough for a machan, however close 
to the ground. I only saw one 
tiger killed in that district by 
machan shooting, and on that 
occasion, a lady being of the party, 
the machans were ten feet or less 
from the ground. There were 
four guns out (Mrs A., who shared 
her husband’s machan, being a 
spectator only); and a tiger, if 
so inclined and not prevented by 
a bullet, could have reached any 
one of the occupants of the four 
machans erected for us. The only 


sense of using those raised posi- 
tions was in the fact that so there 
was less chance of the tiger seeing 
and being frightened off by one of 
us to the detriment of another. 
It was with rather the guilt-laden 
consciousness of the assassin that 
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T, as one of four, lay in wait for 
that tiger. 

But mine was not to be the 
assassin’s hand. At first, when 
the line of coolies had shouted 
and drummed and horned their 
way into earshot of our ambus- 
cade, it seemed as if the tiger 
would head my way ; but the pro- 
cession of wild things flying before 
the beaters included note the 
forest king. First, with wary step 
and safety-seeking eye, the jackal 
emerged, crossed the glade in 
front of me, and was gone into 
the jungle behind. Then patter, 
patter, patter upon the fallen 
leaves, what is it that approaches 
so noisily—an elephant? No; a 
peacock! Clumsy of foot, as harsh 
of note, this worthy attendant 
upon the Olympian shrew fol- 
lowed the jackal. Then a heavily 
antlered stag stepped forth, and 
sniffing danger in the air, sped 
on. But the tiger came not; and 
then, bang, bang, and a roar on my 
left, told me that another gun than 
mine had opened fire upon it. But 
we all shared in the finish when, 
on elephants, we pushed the tiger 
out of the patch of heavy under- 
growth into which it had taken 
refuge and killed it. 

And again I went after tigers 
in that district when the native 
shikari in charge of affairs, ignor- 
ing machans, sought to place the 
shooters upon the forks of saplings 
and upon low-hanging branches 
where security was not to be 
dreamed of, and shooting was an 
impossibility. Once, in our several 
beats, I permitted myself to be 
located in a sapling fork, but only 
to immediately quit that coign 
of disadvantage as soon as the 
shikari’s back was turned. My 
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position would, indeed, have been 
unendurable for more than a few 
minutes. I could only stand on 
one foot at a time. I could only 
remain upon my perch at all by 
holding on with at least one hand ; 
and if I had had occasion to fire 
my gun, it must have been fired 
pistol fashion, with the one hand 
not immediately employed in keep- 
ing myself aloft. And all this 
torture and crippling for an eleva- 
tion of about half the height that 
a full-grown tiger can reach from 
the ground without jumping. I 
came down from that perch forth- 


with, and for the remainder of 


that day ascended no other. It 
has to be added that, as far as 
tigers were concerned, no machan 
or substitute therefor was required 
on that occasion, for from first to 
last no tiger made an appearance 
to any of us. 

And now, reluctantly enough, 
I bring these reminiscences to a 
close. It required something of 
an effort to commence my narra- 
tive. It calls for a greater effort 
to write “Finis,” to drop the cur- 
tain and put out the lights. 
Memories that had long slumbered 
have been awakened, and will not 
at once be lulled to rest again. 
Delights that had been put away 
as unattainable have returned to 
my imagination as temptations 
difficult of resistance. The good 
sport and the good-fellowship that 
went with my shikar of thirty 
years challenge me to renew that 
past and live the old life again. 
What a good time it was! What 
good feliows were they who helped 
to make it so! But to talk of 
living that life again—that way 
madness lies, 

E. BRappon, 
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Some of us said that our friend 
Cecil Wake was the most nervous 
man they had ever known. And 
yet his health seemed always good, 
although the susceptibility of his 
temperament was such that it 
appeared as though the wear and 
tear of existence must soon prove 
too much for him. He was tem- 
perate—very temperate—and yet 
the amount of twitching that his 
facial muscles underwent when he 
was moved and excited, made one 
fear that the next thing he would do 
must be to weep. Circumstances 
that did not affect other men 
produced an amount of moisture, 
especially in the corner of his 
right eye, which soon culminated 
in an actual tear- drop, always 
hastily brushed away before it fell. 
The Germans, in whose country 
he had been for some years of his 
youth, have a saying of such a 
man that “he is built near the 
water.” Now emotion on certain 
occasions is always permissible, 
even to the male sex. When, for 
instance, a favourite daughter or 
niece is married, the “God bless 
you!” uttered by the master of the 
deserted home is apt to be gut- 
turally, and even chokingly,—nay, 
often inarticulately, — expressed. 
Perhaps it has been observed by 
those who do not go down them- 
selves to the sea in ships, but who 
like to see a ship launched for the 
purposes of those who intend to in- 
flict on themselves such discomfort, 
that when the said ship is launched, 
men among the crowd of witnesses 
of the operation blow their noses, 
and their eyes become watery. 
Cecil Wake’s always became watery 
on such occasions. The cheering 
of the men on board of a ship of 
war, the march past of troops, 





even the hurrying of firemen to a 
conflagration, made his vision very 
misty. Some said that this was 
to the credit of his heart—others 
said it was not to the credit of his 
nerves. Did he ride? Yes, some- 
times, and well. The successful 
termination of a fox-hunt and the 
tragic death of the fox were events 
which were alleged by gossips to 
produce much the same effect upon 
him as the above-mentioned cases 
of marriage, launching, cheering, 
or fire - extinguishing ; but then 
fox-hunting takes place when the 
air is cold and eyes are apt to be 
moist from intense sympathy with 
an east wind. Nothing tangible 
on the nerve subject could be 
fairly deduced from such evidence. 
What are nerves? Nobody knows. 
Husbands swear that they are 
rubbish. Wives declare that their 
whole being consists of nothing 
else. What is certain is that they 
sometimes show themselves, or 
rather their influence shows itself, 
all of a sudden. A danger is 
laughed at and defied; but in a 
moment, although the danger may 
not be there, the mere imagination 
that it is present makes us feel 
uncomfortable. The boldest men 
are not always quite sure of them- 
selves. One, a general, who had 
faced fire over and over again, 
laughed at the idea that he could 
feel anxious when taken down a 
steep ice toboggan slope. ‘“ Me? 
No, never felt nervous in my life;” 
and he took his place in front of 
the person who was to steer him 
down the ice. But he had hardly 
seated himself before he felt an 
irresistible impulse not to go for- 
ward, but to hang back. ‘Stop 
one moment,—are you quite sure 
you can steer?” was the question 
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in which his nerves unexpectedly 
betrayed themselves. We truly do 
not know what is going on within 
us, and it would not surprise any 
doctor to be told confidentially by 
any one that a discovery had been 
made that the nerves were giving 
way. Imagination has a great 
responsibility in these matters. 
Men of little imagination are not 
“given to give way.” So, if you 
have to do anything which is try- 
ing, and require an assistant or 
companion, don’t take a man en- 
dowed with imagination. Look 
rather for a fool than a clever 
man. At all events, do not at- 
tempt anything risky with a man 
who thinks too much. 

All these sapient thoughts arise 
because of Cecil Wake, who, al- 
though an excellent fellow, thought 
too much. Perhaps it was because 
of this that he had become better 
than any barometer for telling a 
change in weather. Snow always 
gave him headache—thunder al- 
ways gave him headache; but he 
bore these afflictions uncomplain- 
ingly. But we knew in summer 
from an extra twitch about his 
mouth that we should have 
thundery weather. In winter snow 
faithfully followed the same 
signals. We discovered another 
peculiarity in him, and some of his 
friends declared that they had 
found a treasure in him at last, 
because he had one gift that could 
be usefully employed for money. 
He was a marvellous water-finder. 
For this he employed the time- 
honoured instrument, the hazel 
fork. He held the two ends of 
the hazel between his thumb and 
forefinger, the fork turned down- 
wards, and whenever he came any- 
where near running water the fork 
end of the hazel rose in the air; 
and the stick not only did this, 
but twisted and turned in his hand 
as though in an agony. It made 
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his arms ache, he said, and he 
described the sensation as espe- 
cially unpleasant along the nerves 
and muscles of the forearms. In 
an African desert he would have 
been invaluable ; and we often told 
him that one of the African com- 
panies should give him a salary 
and employ him to find water in 
dry places. When he walked with 
us, often and often he has told us 
that water ran somewhere far 
down under his feet. We believed 
him or disbelieved him as we liked, 
for it was only when we knew 
that a stream was close at hand 
that we could test him. He had 
also a sensation when placed near 
certain metals. Whether all this 
arose from magnetism or from 
some electrical affinities, we were 
not wise enough to determine. To 
electricity I ascribed his sensitive- 
ness; others called it by other 
names. At all events, there it 
was, a most palpable fact, showing 
itself with a power so strong that 
if, for instance, he grasped our 
wrists, we became aware of a force 
running into our being; and it 
lifted hazel-twigs in our hands 
when he was thus holding us, so 
that we felt the wood pressing it- 
self against our fingers if we re- 
sisted the impulse given to it by 
him through our bodies. 

Why should persons formed 
exactly alike as far as the mere 
presence of blood, bone, sinew, and 
nerves is concerned, be so variously 
affected? If there be such great 
forces at work, why do they not 
pervade all sentient flesh? We 
ask many questions, but the true 
replies are not as yet vouchsafed 
to us; perhaps they will never be. 
There will always be creatures 
whose eyes see, and ears hear, 
what is unknown to the many. 
The presence of influences in the 
world around us will thrill through 
those who, endowed with ethereal 
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qualities, feel things which most of 
us, fashioned with more earthly 
substance, failed to discern. 

Notwithstanding his exquisite 
susceptibility, Wake was a pleasant 
companion, and did not take amiss 
any amusement afforded to his 
grosser comrades by his peculiar- 
ities. He was fond of making 
excursions on foot through the 
Swiss highlands; and one com- 
panion only was what he asked 
and generally obtained, for we all 
liked him, and he was easily 
pleased. Content with almost 
anything except constant noise 
or stormy weather, he would plod 
along, singing sometimes to him- 
self, and full of interest in all he 
saw. The only circumstance that 
made him seem at all unreason- 
able was in the matter of accom- 
modation at an inn. The hotels 
were often crowded ; but however 
full they might be, Wake always 
insisted on having a room to him- 
self. He said he could not sleep 
with another person snoring in 
another bed, however remote, in 
the same room. 

This unreasonable apprehension 
was especially aggravating when I 
was with him on one of these 
excursions, for I am an excellent 
walker, and an excellent sleeper, 
and feel certain that I never snore. 
People don’t who lie on their 
side and not on their back, and 
I know that I never lie on my 
back ; and if ever disagreeable, I 
am only disagreeable when I am 
awake. But this assertion had 
no influence with Cecil Wake. 
We had arrived late and hungry 
at an inn, and were shown a room 
where there were two beds, the 
one with iis back to the side of 
the room where was the window, 
and the other placed with its head 
the other way, and near the door. 
There was a considerable interval 
between the beds. Wake told the 
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landlord he wanted a room to 
himself, however small. Excellent 
as Swiss hotels are, they cannot 
contain more rooms than they do 
contain, and the landlord said he 
could not give another unless he 
gave his own, and that he could 
not do, for he had a wife and I 
don’t know how many children 
sleeping there. So there was no 
help for it, and the landlord re- 
tired. I told Wake that I feared 
there was no avoiding the incon- 
venience, and that he must allow 
me a bed, and that I promised 
not to snore. But although he at 
first made no demur, and although 
I had my bag carried up to the 
room, he presently began to look 
so unhappy—so ridiculously put 
out and twitchy—that I, to whom 
it was a matter of perfect indiffer- 
ence whether I slept in a bed or 
on a sofa, said that I had made 
up my mind not to plague him by 
my presence, and that I would go 
down and sleep on a couch I had 
observed in the dining-room of the 
hotel, which we had passed as we 
came in before mounting the stairs. 
He thanked me effusively, and al- 
though I thought him rather self- 
ish I shook his hand and wished 
him pleasant dreams. He said 
that he would not act thus were it 
not that he felt that he himself 
would be an annoyance to me ; for 
unless he slept well, his restless- 
ness would be sufficient to keep us 
both awake. 

“ Besides,” he added, to my 
astonishment, “there are very 
peculiar influences at work here, 
and especially, as it seems to me, 
in that part of the room where 
your bed” (indicating the one near 
the door) “is placed, and I would 
much rather that no friend of 
mine slept there. I cannot tell 
you what it is, but it is palpable— 
palpable,” he repeated, with a sigh 
and a shudder, “and I shall cer- 
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tainly take the bed near the win- 
dow, where I can get fresh air.” 

I said, ‘“ Nonsense, old man; 
thunder in the air, and on your 
nerves, as usual. Nice clean bed— 
what’s the matter with it?” But 
as I said this, a draught coming 
from the door blew out my candle, 
and made his flicker so that he 
shaded it with his hand, causing 
the shadow of the hand to fall on 
that side of the room where the 
door and the bed were, and I 
looked, and while I was speaking 
the shadow of his fingers above 
the bed seemed to make them 
point on the wall at something, 
and underneath the shadow of 
them the bed appeared to my 
fancy to be shining in an odd way. 
Waves of phosphorescence, like 
that seen in the sky when it is lit 
by auroral light, floated over it, 
and illuminated the white sheets. 
I hastily lit my candle again at 
his, and repeating my ‘“good- 
night,” went out at the door, an 
odd chilly sensation passing down 
my back as I did so. I found the 
couch in the dining-room, lay 
down on it, put my plaid over my 
legs, and was soon sound asleep. 

During the early hours of morn- 
ing there must have been a storm 
which failed to wake me. As it 
came nearer, however, I became 
half -conscious, and my thoughts 
taking pleasant shapes, made me 
in my dream imagine myself at 
breakfast with Wake, preparatory 
to a start for a mountain ramble. 
I saw before me on the clean table- 
cloth the low glass jar of the in- 
evitable Swiss honey, and my 
mouth seemed filled with the ex- 
cellent bread-and-butter, and I 
lifted to my lips the cup of café 
aw lait, but a sudden jar made me 
drop the cup, and with a start I 
awoke. A loud peal of thunder 
shook the hotel, and I lay on my 
back thinking what would happen 
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were the lightning to strike the 
house. The position of Wake’s 
room immediately over the dining- 
room occurred to me. I ran over 
in my mind the construction of 
the place, its verandahs, and its 
many windows under the tall roof 
which had a great gable. I won- 
dered if there was a lightning- 
conductor, and thought how the 
chimney was placed, and if the 
stories of bolts coming down chim- 
neys were true. Pah! what non- 
sense! Why should I have such 
ideas? Let me go to sleep again. 
What did it matter, one thunder- 
storm or more among the Alps, 
which were always re-echoing such 
concerts? Then I looked round 
me, and I saw the door I had en- 
tered by slowly opening, and in 
another moment Wake’s face ap- 
peared, then his body followed, 
clothed in his dressing-gown. 

* Are you here, D ?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, yes, here I am, quite com- 
fortable,” I replied, thinking lazily 
that he might have suddenly be- 
come uneasy about my accommoda- 
tion. “ Here I am, woke by this 
beastly thunderstorm. I suppose 
it woke you?” 

He came to me without answer- 
ing, and by a night-light I had 
kept burning I saw that he looked 
much disturbed. 

“‘ Never mind me now,” I said ; 
“Tam all right. What is it that 
has disturbed you?” 

He was silent a moment, and 
then said in quick whispered tones, 
“TI want you to come with me.” 

“ Where to?” I asked. 

“Up to my room. I wish to 
see if you see what I see there. 
Come at once.” 

I was still feeling very lazy, but 
felt that he was in earnest, and 
rolled out of the sofa with a grunt, 
saying, “ All right, old man ; any- 
thing to please you.” Then as I 
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followed his retreating figure, I 
asked, “ But what is it?” 

“ Never mind, come—come,” he 
said, and we re-entered the bed- 
room. 

He had a candle burning beside 
the bed he had occupied, the one 
near the window. The other bed, 
next the door, had evidently re- 
mained untouched. There was no 
sign of any pressure on the pillow, 
nor was there any disturbance of 
the blankets and sheets. As I 
passed to the interior of the room 
I again felt chilly for a moment. 
We approached the window, which 
was seamed with the beating rain. 
Wake faced round and asked me 
to look at the bed near the door. 

“Can you see anything there?” 
he asked, 

“Why, no, the bed—what do 
you mean?” I replied. 

“ Wait,” he said, “for the next 
flash, and then tell me what you 
see, keeping your eyes on the bed,” 
he added excitedly, but in a low 
and, as it appeared to me, fear- 
struck voice. 

We waited, but not for long, for 
very soon a fierce light beat in 
again, as the lightning ran down, 
illumining every corner of the 
room, and showing the white un- 
ruffled bed most distinctly. 

*“ Now — and now — there!” 
Wake exclaimed. 

“Well, all is dark, except for 
your candlelight, which seems 
weak and yellow enough after 
that flash,” I said loudly ; for the 
thunder had pealed out as soon as 
the flash disappeared, and rolled on 
with its reverberations as though 
the sound would never cease. 

“Look at them—you must see 
that group around him,” Cecil 
said. “ No—you don’t. Well, 
wait till the next flash.” 

“What is it?” I asked; and 
feeling a little faint, which I had 
hardly ever felt before, I sat down 
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on the bed on which he had re- 
posed. He sat down on it also, 
seating himself more towards its 
foot, as I had placed myself next 
the pillows. His body was thus 
between me and the other bed. 
He took my hand, then seeing that 
I rather shrank from this childlike 
treatment, he put his hand on my 
arm, and said, ‘“‘ Hush—do wait, 
and see again if you see nothing.” 

So we watched, the rain making 
its noise against the window. I 
whispered, “ Do you see anything 
that you keep on telling me to 
watch, and looking so oddly always 
at the corner?” 

“Yes, I see them still, but 
fainter,” he replied. 

Then came another blinding 
flame of blue light, and I—I, look- 
ing at that empty bed, saw upon 
it the form of a man, and around 
him was gathered a group of 
figures, half-seen, but lighted with 
the light that had filled the room 
with the flash, and had gone again 
—there it was, lingering still on 
that form in the bed, and lighting 
up the side of the figures around 
him. The figure on the bed was 
that of a dead man, but although 
the corpse was phosphorescent, 
under the half-closed lids the eyes 
gleamed as though their blind orbs 
were of living fire. The glow com- 
ing from him seemed to be the 
radiance that lighted the sorrowing 
group that gazed down upon him. 
As I looked the apparition became 
fainter and fainter, until the little 
yellow candle-flame was all that 
lit the room, and the bed again 
was empty, and the white sheets 
lay close up to the pillow next the 
wall as though nothing had ever 
been there. I now felt my arm 
aching where Wake’s hand was on 
it, and I moved it and gently dis- 
placed his hand with my disen- 
gaged one, and said, ‘‘ Wake, I 
thought I saw a group of men 
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around a body in that bed, but it 
must be some odd effect of the 
lightning playing tricks with re- 
flections from that mirror !” 

“You think so?” he said, with 
a sad smile that softened the 
twitching of the corners of his 
mouth. “Well, if you stay, you 
may see it again,—I see it now.” 

“But I don’t, and it’s all non- 
sense,” I said desperately, deter- 
mined not to give in; “ but I’ll tell 
you what it is, Cecil, I'll not leave 
the room. Give us a hand with 
your own bed. I'll take the feath- 
ered cushion thing and a blanket, 
and lie near you until morning, and 
that bed may take care of itself. 
I agree so far with you that I 
won't sleep in it.” 

The storm was moving farther 
away. There were some fainter 
flashes, but I saw nothing of our 
strangely lit companions, and after 
tossing about on the improvised 
bed on the floor, and seeing Cecil 
still half-raised on his pillows 
and gazing still at bed No. 2, I be- 
came unconscious of storm, Cecil, 
or phantoms, and slept till the 
morning light, and the boot’s 
cheerful “ Sechs Uhr” and double 
knock warned us to prepare for 
our day’s work. Cecil rose, and 
we went together down to the 
dining-room, both very silent, and 
wondering if anything would be 
asked by host or waiters about our 
night’s rest. We breakfasted, the 
host came and wished us good 
morning, and gave information 
about our route, and spoke of the 
storm, but of nothing else, and I 
turned to Cecil after he had gone, 
saying that I could not explain 
the night’s vision, but thought we 
must have eaten something that 
had produced a disagreement in our 
digestions and an agreement in our 
symptoms. He was still excited 
and nervous, and looked as though 
he had not slept at all. 





“T am sorry I called you,” he 
said, amiably. 

“Oh, we had best not talk of 
the effect of light we thought we 
saw, and it’s of no use to mention 
it to others,” I replied. 

“ Why?” he asked. 

“Simply,” I said, ‘‘ because no- 
body will believe us.” 

We left the hotel, and I think 
it must have been at least a week 
afterwards that in another hotel 
we came upon a number of an old 
illustrated newspaper in the read- 
ing-room. Cecil had it in his 
hand, and gave it to me, pointing 
with his finger at a paragraph 
which read thus :— 


“We regret to learn that a sad 
accident took place last Wednesday 
at —gen, the particulars of which 
have cast a gloom over the place, and 
have so affected the amiable host of 
the —hoff, that he has shut up his 
house a full fortnight before the 
usual end of the season, which has 
always filled full his hospitable and 
excellent place of entertainment and 
healthy lodging. Mr G., an English 
gentleman, who was travelling alone, 
was carried into the hotel during a 
thunderstorm, struck dead by light- 
ning, which damaged also a little 
part of the house, close to which he 
was standing under the shelter of a 
chestnut-tree. The body was placed 
on a bed, and means were tried to 
produce sensibility, but without avail. 
His brother has arrived from Eng- 
land, and the corpse will probably 
be buried at —gen, his brother think- 
ing that the carriage to England of 
the gentleman’s body is unnecessary, 
although he has, it is said, a fine 
estate in that country, and might have 
expected to have ended his life amid 
English ‘home and comfort,’ and to 
have rested with his ancestors,” 


I put down the paper. 

The place mentioned was that 
where Cecil Wake had caused me 
to see what, I still try to think, 
was an effect of his own imagin- 
ation ! AN ELECTRICIAN. 
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“ Tnirty to-day?” Well, be it so— 
“Would I the years were twenty?” No. 
“T loved you well at twenty.” Then 
Myself had scarcely doubled ten. 






Since when, I’ve toiled and failed and fought, 


Hoped and regretted, learned and taught ; 
So having won to man’s estate, 

Why should I weary of my mate? 

IT ask no marvel of surprise,— 

Flushed cheeks or unacquainted eyes ; 
Nor holds there any spell for me 

In ignorant simplicity. 

Let the peach apple hang, though rife 
With fragrant juices; mine, the wife 
Who brings me, wholesome, fair, and good, 
The ripened fruit of womanhood ; 

Who crowns my measure to the lip 

With fit and full companionship. 

Mere homage to the girl I owe; 

I need the woman that I know. 


A sober strain, dear; one that fits 
With sobered hearts and sobered wits. 
Yet take my gift of Easter flowers, 
White harbingers of sunnier hours. 

Gone is, and gone with lingering Lent, 
“The winter of our discontent.” 
Remember how narcissus grew 
Where planets, summer-fraught with dew, 
Watched Glion, and in swathes among 
Lush meadows misty fragrance hung 
—Not sweeter than your breath. 

Oh there, 
With such enchantment in the air, 
—Ay, here or there, by night or day, 
So all the world were far away, 
Our thirty years methinks might prove 
Thirty good reasons why to love. 
















WHILE some people may be in- 
clined to deny that sea-fishing is 
in any sense a sport, others per- 
haps hold the opinion that it is a 
very fine sport indeed, but not 
new; so that the title I have 
chosen is liable to be assailed for 
very opposite reasons. It is not, 
however, of ordinary sea-fishing, 
which needs long coarse lines, 
heavy leads, a multitude of hooks, 
and the various appurtenances of 
the professional fisherman, that I 
am about to write, but rather of 
angling in salt-water very much 
as it is followed in our rivers and 
lakes, with certain comparatively 
trifling modifications in the way of 
tackle, and variations in the matter 
of bait. 

We should have to go back a 
long way to determine who was 
the first man to discover the ad- 
vantages of the rod for this sport. 
The most primitive form of sea- 
fishing was doubtless done from 
the shore, and more particularly 
from rocks rising out of deep 
water. The Goth, Pict, or Scot 
who stood on some rocky pro- 
minence and cast out his stone- 
weighted line, must have found 
that his hook fouled the seaweed 
beneath him, and a pole of some 
kind, to prevent the recurrence of 
this mishap, was very quickly de- 
vised. On the abrupt, rugged 
coasts of Scotland, Ireland, York- 
shire, Devon, and Cornwall, long 
rods of some kind or other have 
been used from time immemorial. 

But sea-fishing does not become 
a sport merely because a rod is 
involved. When, however, we 
find that skilful anglers come down 
to the coasts, and in places, at 
times, and generally under con- 
ditions when professional fisher- 
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men would fail, manage to make 
heavy baskets of fish by means of 
fine tackle and the skill with which 
they use it, then I think it may 
be said that a branch of sea-fishing 
has been created which may reason- 
ably be termed a sport. 

The professional fisherman does 
most of his line-fishing during the 
night or at early morning, and the 
fish take little notice of his coarse 
lines in the semi-darkness. In 
the daytime he is more successful 
when the sea is rough than dur- 
ing calm, sunny weather. The 
troubled surface checks the flow 
of light, and the wave-motion, 
where the sea is not too deep, 
stirs up the bottom and slightly 
thickens the water. In_ bright 
sunlight, after a spell of fine 
weather, when the surface is like 
one sheet of plate-glass and the 
eye can see down several fathoms, 
the professional will tell you that 
the fish are shy and unapproach- 
able. But the salt-water angler 
knows better; and by using fine 
tackle, and lulling the suspicions 
of the fish by a judicious distribu- 
tion of ground-bait, he may half 
fill his boat, to the great amaze- 
ment of the professional. 

I well remember how, one 
sunny August day, a friend and 
I walked down to a little quay at 
the head of Loch Inchard, carry- 
ing pike-rods in our hands. The 
gillie who was waiting for us said 
so positively the rods were worse 
than useless, that my friend went 
back and left his at home. There 
were three hand-lines of the usual 
kind in the boat; and during the 
two hours we were actually fishing 
my friend worked two of these 
and the gillie the third, thus 
having six hooks between them. 
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I, on the other hand, had a piece 
of tackle known as a “pater- 
noster,” made of single salmon- 
gut and bearing a couple of hooks ; 
and this I used with rod and reel 
much as if I was perch-fishing. 
The loch was full of fish, and we 
had a really fine take of large 
whiting, grey gurnets, and plaice ; 
but the two hooks of the pater- 
noster caught more than the six 
hooks of the hand-lines, and the 
gillie frankly admitted that he 
had been mistaken in his views 
on the subject. That fine tackle 
should on one occasion prevail 
over coarse proves little, but I 
could give similar instances with- 
out number. Mr Cholmondeley 
Pennell tells me that, some twenty 
or thirty years ago, he and the 
late Frank Buckland were sea- 


‘fishing in a boat off Plymouth. 


In a little craft not far distant 
were some persons similarly en- 
gaged. Mr Pennell alone fished 
with rod and fresh-water tackle, 
and his take exceeded not only 
those of Frank Buckland and the 
boatman, but also those of the 
people in the second boat. 

The literature of angling is very 
large. Izaak Walton’s ‘Compleat 
Angler’ has alone run into over a 
hundred editions, and there have 
been five and six hundred other 
works published; but nearly all 
these related to fresh-water fishing. 
In 1801 was published Dr Brooke’s 
‘Art of Angling,’ which dealt to 
some extent with rock - fishing. 
Later on we had a useful book by 
Captain Lambert Young, entitled 
‘Sea-Fishing as a Sport,’ and Mr 
Wilcock’s important work, ‘The 
Sea-Fisherman.’ But it was not 
until 1887, when my little hand- 
book, entitled ‘Angling in Salt 
Water,’ was published, that fishing 
in the sea with fine tackle, and very 
much according to the methods 
used by fresh-water anglers, was 
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exhaustively considered. I may 
be pardoned, perhaps, for quot- 
ing a few lines from the pre- 
face :— 


“The subject of this little work is 
sea-fishing—or rather, sea-angling—- 
for pleasure, as opposed to sea-fishing 
for profit ; and apart from any value 
attaching to the information given, if 
my endeavours have the effect of send- 
ing more anglers to the sea, and re- 
lieving the strain on our over-fished 
rivers and lakes, I shall not have 
written in vain. . . . This book will, I 
hope, show that angling of a superior 
kind is to be obtained in the sea, and 
possibly in a few years the very limited 
number of persons who angle in salt- 
water may be considerably increased.” 


My expectations have been 
abundantly realised. There is not 
a pier or jetty jutting out from 
the shore of the United Kingdom 
where the sea-angler is not to be 
found, though I fear, owing to the 
steamboat traffic at most of those 
places, the majority of the fish 
have been driven away, and he 
catches but little. My little book 
made, indeed, many converts, and 
was followed by a work very much 
on the same lines. so far as the 
practical information went, but 
with the addition of a very useful 
guide to the principal places on 
the coast—I mean ‘Sea-Fishing on 
the English Coasts,’ by Mr F. G. 
Aflalo. A smaller book, written 
by an enthusiast, but dealing 
chiefly with hand-lines, was Mr 
Frank Hudson’s ‘ Sea-Fishing for 
Amateurs.’ 

The first, and, so far as I know, 
for many years the only, society 
of sea- anglers was the “ Rock 
Fishers’” angling club of Aberdeen. 
But in the early spring of 1893 a 
“ British Sea- Anglers’ Society ” 
was formed, of which Sir Edward 
Birkbeck, Bart., is the president. 
It includes among its supporters 
Lord Brassey, Lord St Levan, Sir 
Harald G. Hewett, Bart., Sir 
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George R. Sitwell, Bart., M.P., 
Sir Albert Rollit, M.P., Captain 
Lambert Young, Mr R. Biddulph 
Martin, M.P., Mr H. Cholmondeley 
Pennell, Mr T. A. Dorrien-Smith, 
Mr J. C. Wilcocks, Mr W. Senior 
(of the ‘ Field’), Mr 8. Harwood 
(of ‘Land and Water’), Mr R. B. 
Marston (of the ‘ Fishing Gazette’), 
Mr A. W. Blakey (of the ‘ Angler’), 
and a number of other gentlemen 
interested in sea-fishing. The 
chief burden of the undertaking 
was borne by Mr F. G. Aflalo, who 
was elected, and has since acted as, 
honorary secretary. The society 
was from the first a success, and 
within a few months the subscrib- 
ers numbered nearly two hundred. 
It may, perhaps, be asked, What 
can a society of this kind do? 
The committee aim, I believe, at 
establishing branches in all parts 
of the kingdom, with boats and 
competent men. This, of course, 
is a work both of time and money. 
Then there are to be correspond- 
ing members at different sea-coast 
towns, who will give information 
as to the migrations of sea- fish, 
the best periods to visit the lo- 
cality, the best men to employ, and 
so forth. All the information 
which is obtained is filed and 
ready for reference at the office in 
London, No. 66 Haymarket. Ar- 
rangements are being made with 
different hotel- keepers to charge 
members of the society a fixed 
tariff, and certain of the railway 
companies have already agreed to 
carry the members at reduced fares. 

So far as my experience goes, 
some of the best sea-fishing to be 
obtained anywhere in the United 
Kingdom is off the coasts of Scot- 
land and the outlying islands, and 
I hope the time will come when 
anglers living in the South will be 
able to make their journey North 
on more reasonable terms than 
those which at present prevail. I 
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think the success of the British 
Sea-Anglers’ Society and the books 
which have been written on what 
I believe I correctly term a “new 
sport” are proof, if one were 
needed, that sea-fishing in its 
higher branches has taken a great 
hold on the minds of a large sec- 
tion of the angling community. 
First-rate fresh-water fishing is 
becoming more difficult of attain- 
ment every day, and it is only the 
few who can afford to pay large 
sums for salmon-rivers in the 
North, and trout-streams in the 
South, who may reckon on obtain- 
ing good sport. Men often spend 
their summer holiday in Scotland, 
devoting perhaps £50 or more to 
travelling, hotel, and incidental 
expenses, They fish hotel waters, 
and catch perhaps half-a-dozen 
salmon, often not so many. ; 

There are not in Northern seas 
any fish (except big sea - trout, 
which in certain places may be 
caught in salt-water) affording the 
same sport as that given by sal- 
mon. But in the warmer seas on 
the south, west, and east coasts of 
England we have in the bass a 
fish which, though very difficult 
to catch, gives almost, if not quite, 
as great sport when hooked as 
does the king of the river; while 
the pollack and coal-fish—better 
known in Scotland as lythe and 
saithe—take the fly most greedily 
at times, and give very fine sport 
indeed. In using the word “ fly” 
in connection with sea-fish, I do 
not refer to the imitation of 
natural winged insects such as 
are the death of trout, but rather 
to the various, more or less gaudy, 
combinations of tinsel, fur, and 
feather which, without much doubt, 
represent in the water a small fish 
or some marine insect. 

Sea-fish most readily take what 
we are pleased to term artificial 
flies, when they are feeding on fry 
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of various kinds, mostly herring 
and sprat, several of which may 
be included in the generic term 
“‘ whitebait ” ; and the best fly is, 
without much doubt, one which 
most closely resembles those silvery 
little fish. I had such a fly dressed, 
which was very successful with a 
billet on the Yorkshire coast (billet 
is the local name for the young 
of the coal-fish, or saithe, which 
vary from 1 to 3 lb. in weight). 
The body of the fly was rather 
fat, and covered with broad silver 
tinsel. Tail and under-wing were 
of peacock herle, and over-wing 
two white strips from a swan’s 
wing; the legs rather long pea- 
cock herle. With this fly I had a 
really remarkable take of fish, 
casting from the rocks. A shoal 
of billet had driven the whitebait 
(called on that part of the coast 
soil or sile), and I worked my fly 
just as I would for sea-trout. 
Darkness and a rising tide drove 
me from the spot, but in the short 
space of three-quarters of an hour 
I had landed over half-a-cwt. of 
fish. That is not an everyday 
occurrence, of course. 

Looking at the fact that the 
herring-fry have bluish-green backs, 
and silvery sides and belly, it 
might be better to reverse the fly 
above described by placing the 
white wing where the legs usually 
go, and using long pieces of pea- 
cock herle to represent the back 
of the little fish. The more ordin- 
ary sea-fly, which has been used 
for many years, has a white wool 
body and a white wing ; but mack- 
erel, to capture which it is chiefly 
intended, do not take it nearly so 
eagerly as they do a strip of 
mackerel-skin, which, if properly 
cut, looks like a small fish swim- 
ming through the water. Strips 
of skin cut from the side of the 
grey gurnard are used for the same 
purpose. 
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Though the mackerel is, per- 
haps, of all marine fish the one 
which is generally deemed the 
most ready to take a fly, so far 
as my experience goes it is not to 
be caught in numbers by ordinary 
casting with the fly-rod. As a 
rule, mackerel are some little dis- 
tance under the surface, and the 
best way to catch them is to trail 
behind the boat a single hook on 
which is a strip of mackerel-skin. 
A lead fixed to the line some dis- 
tance above the bait is required to 
sink the tackle. 

Casting with the rod in fresh- 
water fashion is of little use except 
when the mackerel are every now 
and again breaking the surface as 
they hunt the shoals of small fry 
about. If we could follow such 
surface-feeding mackerel, it would 
be an easy matter to catch a large 
number ; but if the fish chance to 
appear close to the boat, they are 
gone again in less than a quarter 
of a minute, to reappear perhaps a 
hundred yards away. Tenby Bay 
was alive with these fish one 
sunny morning towards the end 
of August. The shoals were 
breaking the water in all direc- 
tions, chasing the herring - fry. 
But though a little Welsh boy 
and I did our best to get within 
casting distance, I do not suppose 
that I was able to place my fly 
over the mackerel half-a-dozen 
times. But each cast produced a 
fish. 

There are several records of 
herrings being taken with the 
artificial fly both in the sea-lochs 
of Scotland and Ireland. I have 
never yet had the good fortune to 
come upon herrings when thus 
disposed. It is when they are 
crowding into the narrow inlets 
of the sea in autumn, and are 
in shallow water, that the fly- 
fisher has his opportunity. 

Almost any summer’s evening 
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the little fish known as cuddies, 
which are the young of the saithe 
and lythe, take the fly right 
greedily, and make up in numbers 
what they lack in size and strength. 
The fish affording the best sport 
with fly, so far as my experience 
goes, are pollack, coal-fish, and 
bass; but, like trout, the largest 
specimens somewhat disdain so 
small a lure as the imitation white- 
bait. Still the pollack, or lythe, 
of 4 or 5 Jb., is a strong fish, and 
on the fly-rod the angler will have 
no little difficulty in preventing 
his descent to some stronghold 
among rocks and weeds. 

The largest bass are not com- 
monly found in considerable shoals. 
What are known as “ school-bass ” 
—fish averaging from 2 to 5 lb.— 
afford the fly-fisher the best pos- 
sible sport to be obtained in the 
sea, When these are hunting the 
herring-fry and breaking the water, 
the gulls screaming overhead and 
sharing the whitebait banquet, a 
fly cast judiciously into the middle 
of the shoal will often work great 
execution. The fish are not less 
game than sea-trout, and would 
compare favourably with Salmo 
trutta, were they only as useful on 
the table as they are sport-giving 
in the sea. The mention of sea- 
trout reminds me that those fish 
occasionally, and, more rarely, the 
salmon, rise to a fly in salt-water. 
The farther north we go, the more 
complacent in this respect are the 
Salmonide. Like many other sea- 
fish, they enter the sea-lochs to 
feed on the herring-fry, and in 
the brackish water of many es- 
tuaries are commonly fished for 
with the artificial fly. In Kyles 
of Durness and Tongue, in Suther- 
land, and in the fjords of Nor- 
way, it is a regular practice to 
angle for sea-trout in salt-water ; 
but the lure commonly used is a 
sand-eel, blue phantom, or other 
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spinning bait. I discussed the 
whole subject of sea-trout fishing 
in salt-water in two articles which 
were published in the ‘ Field,’ 
November 12, 1887, and March 
3, 1888. 

The capture of salmon in the 
sea with artificial fly is, as I 
have indicated, a somewhat rare 
occurrence; but in the Fleet, be- 
tween Dornoch and Golspie, in 
Sutherland, they are commonly 
fished for in this manner during 
the first few hours of the rising 
tide. In July 1888 a very re- 
markable take of salmon was 
made by Sir John H. Morris, 
K.0.8.1., in the large inlet of the 
sea known as Loch Roag. Into 
it flows the most prolific salmon- 
river of the island of Lewis— 
possibly of the United Kingdom. 
There had been a spell of dry 
weather, and the salmon had been 
unable to ascend the river. It 
was ten days before the fish 
showed any inclination to take 
the fly. Sir John Morris and his 
friends were fishing for sea-trout 
when they caught the first salmon, 
and finding that these fish were 
inclined to rise, they changed their 
flies and fished for them very 
carefully, with the result that 
sixty were killed in a week by 
five rods. The fly used on the 
first day was a wasp tied on No. 
5 hook, but later on larger flies 
were used with equal success. 
But the salmon is nothing if not 
eccentric, so it is not surprising 
to hear that none were killed in 
Loch Roag before or since. I 
am indebted to Sir John Morris 
for these particulars, so the facts 
stated are unquestionable. 

I am inclined to regard coal- 
fish, or saithe, as a freer riser 
than the lythe. On the west 
coast of Ireland it has long been 
the custom to row out in the 
evening with great bamboo poles, 
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to the ends of which are fastened 
stout lines baited with a rough 
woollen fly; and the saithe are 
often taken by dozens. The cod 
is hardly a fish which one would 
deem of particular interest to the 
fly-fisher, but he will take the 
fly none the less if it is only sunk 
within a foot or two of his capa- 
cious maw. In fact, there is 
nothing in the way of a bait, 
natural or artificial, which a cod 
will not take. He does not rise 
in the ordinary sense, as will bass, 
lythe, saithe, and mackerel ; but it 
frequently happens that when no 
fish are near the surface and the 
angler is sinking his fly, he will 
hook a codling or cod. And 
should he allow his lure to reach 
the bottom, it may even attract a 
lovely haddock or gurnet. I say 
lovely ; for when taken fresh out 
of the sea, these fish are decked in 
hues unseen by those whose know- 
ledge of the inhabitants of the 
sea is limited to the exhibition on 
a fishmonger’s slab, So much for 
fly-fishing; but I may add that 
the fly-fisher should study the 
tides and the habits of the fish, 
and that those conditions which 
are unfavourable on a fresh-water 
loch—e.g., clear calm water and 
bright sunlight—are almost equally 
unfavourable on salt-water, though 
sea-fish are comparatively unedu- 
cated. 

I suppose it will be generally 
considered that the next highest 
branch of sea-fishing is spinning a 
natural or artificial bait. As a 
matter of fact, if natural bait is 
used, it need not spin; but if the 
water be clear and the day bright, 
the spinning motion doubtless adds 
to the attractiveness of the lure. 
Those who have caught mackerel 
on a rod and line, will never again 
use the heavy hand-lines and leads, 
weighing 2 lb. or more, which are 
favoured by the professional fisher- 
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man. Those great leads are used 
to keep the line down when the 
boat is sailing briskly. By jour- 
neying a little slower through the 
water, a smaller lead will suffice to 
sink the bait, a rod and reel can 
be used, and wet hands and aching 
back avoided. Fewer fish will be 
caught, because less ground, or 
rather water, will be covered, but 
pleasurable sport takes the place 
of arduous labour. 

Since fresh-water anglers have 
taken to sea-fishing, I have noticed 
that some of the professional fisher- 
men have not been too proud to 
adopt the methods of the amateurs. 
For instance, in the Bristol Chan- 
nel the Welsh fishermen almost 
invariably use two yards or so of 
silkworm gut at the end of their 
mackerel - lines, and gut snoods 
have replaced flax on the whiting- 
lines of many of the south-coast 
fishermen. The fish caught trail- 
ing or spinning are much the same 
as those which take the fly—bass, 
lythe, saithe, and, if we fish close 
enough to the bottom, gurnet, 
haddock, and cod. Often when 
mackerel-fishing, and the breeze has 
almost died away, our lines have 
sunk until the lead has been gently 
bumping over the sandy bottom. 
Then has come the sullen resist- 
ance of heavy cod, or the fierce 
tugs of some gorgeous red gurnet, 
with wing-like fins fringed with 
iridescent colours, making a pleas- 
ant variety to the great heap of 
silvery mackerel. 

Sometimes the sea-angler will 
take his stand on some rocky head- 
land, and by using tackle almost 
identical with that required for 
pike—casting out his spinning-bait 
some thirty or forty yards, and 
drawing it quickly in—catches one 
or more splendid hard - fighting 
bass. But more often, perhaps, 
he will cast in vain; for the bass 
is only exceeded in shyness by the 
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grey mullet, a fish which is infin- 
itely more difficult to catch than 
either trout or salmon. 

There are few forms of angling 
more exciting than whiffing, rail- 
ing, or trailing, as it is variously 
called, for large lythe. Of course, 
if the line be of a size suitable for 
a washerwoman’s use, and the 
hooks and baits be in proportion, 
the fish must be big indeed which 
cannot be hauled in hand over 
hand. But such tackle as that is 
useless unless the water be very 
rough or somewhat coloured, or 
the fishing be done during the 
obscurity of late evening, when 
lythe are well on the feed, and un- 
observant of lines however thick. 
Though I would recommend, both 
as a means of hooking numbers of 
large fish and bringing them to boat 
after they have taken the bait, a 
very much finer line than this, 
nevertheless that line must be so 
strong as to withstand the first 
rush of the fish in its attempt to 
reach its lair among the seaweed. 
There are few things more excit- 
ing than the first pull of a big 
pollack. It is as if a thunderbolt 
had struck the top of the rod and 
beaten it down on to the water. 
If it were a salmon, there would be 
one gallant rush at no great depth, 
and we would yield line to him in 
his first endeavour to get free. But 
with a pollack it is different. His 
first great, and practically only, 
effort is in the nature of a dive 
headlong down to the bottom ; and 
if unchecked, not only is he a lost 
fish from the angler’s point of 
view, but with him must go a cer- 
tain quantity of tackle, and much 
valuable time will be lost in re- 
pairs. Single gut, even of the 
stoutest, is all too weak for large 
lythe-fishing off a rocky and weedy 
coast, 

The salmon and trout fisher 
rightly praises the charming 
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branches of angling which he most 
favours, by reason, in a measure, 
of the magnificent scenery into 
which they take him. The mere 
word “salmon ” to him brings back 
memories of snow-capped moun- 
tains, rolling moorlands, foaming 
torrents swirling amid great 
boulders and rocks, and of excit- 
ing encounters with the king of 
fish, with all their anxieties, fears, 
and joys. But the surroundings 
of the lythe-fisher are hardly, if at 
all, less beautiful. He is being 
rowed, maybe, along the irregular 
shores of some calm inlet of the 
sea on the coast of Sutherland. 
The salt-water loch is broken up 
by rocky islets on which sea-birds 
nest, and lichens deck the masses 
of grey gneiss. Cloud - topped 
mountains rise on the mainland, 
and at this distance seem to be 
coming almost sheer down to the 
water-edge. The heather is all 
aglow with flower. Red-deer are 
feeding in inaccessible spots on the 
mountain-side. The water is alive 
with guillemots, puffins, and razor- 
bills, while great herring and black- 
backed gulls are screeching over- 
head. The smooth round head of 
a seal appears above the surface, 
and the beautiful creature gazes at 
us for a moment through its soft 
brown eyes, and then disappears. 
Now and again there is a hissing 
sound as three porpoises, which 
are feeding on the herrings, show 
their round backs and _blow. 
Solan-geese are taking great aerial 
dives with closed wings, causing 
the water to boil as they strike it, 
and coming up, sometimes with, 
but more often without, a fish 
in their sharp-edged beaks. The 
sun is nearing the horizon to the 
north - westward, and the moun- 
tain-sides are lit up with ever- 
changing colours—now gold, now 
purple, now orange. ‘Truly the 
surroundings are al! that the heart 
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of man could desire. And the 
sport ? 

There are two rods over the 
stern of the little boat which 
Donald is rowing with such care 
along the edge of those weed- 
fringed rocks. Presently there is 
a shriek of the reel, and one of 
these all but disappears overboard. 
But we are on the alert, and have 
a hand upon it before it is too late. 
How that fish fights to regain the 
position he foolishly left to seize 
that little brown eel which passed 
his lair ! 

“ A good fish, Donald!” 

“Oh ay, a good fushe!” And 
presently the clip is brought into 
requisition, and a beautiful crea- 
ture, with eyes bright and soft 
and brown as those of the seal, 
is lifted into the boat. Others 
follow, some larger, a few smaller ; 
and not until it is almost too dark 
for us to safely thread our way 
among the narrow channels, does 
Donald turn the boat’s head to- 
wards the little stone quay at the 
head of the loch. 

But lythe and mackerel fishing 
apart, it must be confessed that 
the basket is more often better 
filled when we fish with natural 
bait near the bottom than with 
fly or spinner. The largest bass 
of all, great fellows weighing some- 
times as much as 15 lb., will not 
often have anything to say to a 
twopenny-halfpenny little bit of 
feather and tinsel. The patri- 
archal fish haunt the coast near 
the mouths of harbours and estu- 
aries, where refuse of all kinds 
affords them food. Indeed, if you 
would catch them, you would be 
well advised not to be over-nice in 
the matter of baits. There are 
few things more tempting for a 
big bass than a great lump of ray’s 
liver which has been kept for a 
day or two, nor are these fish 
averse to the interiors of chickens 
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and rabbits. They will take a 
whole herring or pilchard as it is 
lying on the bottom of the sea, 
but in that case there must be no 
weight, for the bass goes off and 
gorges it before the angler strikes, 
and if he feels any resistance from 
lead or otherwise he at once drops 
the bait. These great bass are 
also very partial to that quaint 
creature known to fishermen as 
the squid, and many are caught 
on long lines baited with pieces 
of squid and laid along rocky 
shores. 

Well do I remember one calm 
starlight night, when a little Welsh 
lad and myself were in a boat 
within twenty yards of some beet- 
ling cliffs, against which a slight 
swell was breaking. We were 
using very coarse hand-lines, and 
hoping to catch some monster con- 
gers which were known to abound 
at this particular spot; and the 
eels gave us good sport, though we 
did not get any very great ones. 
Suddenly my line was torn nearly 
out of my hand, and in a second a 
fish, which could not have been 
much under 20 lb. in weight, was 
lashing the surface into foam, just 
as any fresh-run salmon sometimes 
does when the rank barb of the 
hook sinks deeply into some tender 
place. The sea was full of phos- 
phorescence that night, and this 
creature, as it lashed and beat 
about in a sort of glowworm bath, 
was a beautiful sight. No other 
fish that swims in the sea, except 
perhaps the salmon, would be so 
tigerish. Alas! it is always the 
largest which are lost, if anglers 
are to be believed. The Welsh 
lad who was with me had never 
before seen such a thing as this. 
He would have cared little for a 
conger-eel of 20 lb., knowing them 
right well; but this thing, which 
struggled and kicked wildly, and 
seemed to almost foam at the 
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mouth like a mad dog, caused 
consternation. 

“Gaff him quickly!” I cried,— 
“ gaff him !” 

But the lad only stood and 
stared, and presently the hook 
came away, the water grew still, 
and a few sparks of phosphores- 
cent light on the surface of the 
water were alone left to tell the 
story. 

This leads me to another great 
fish which was lost, but not by me. 
Not far from the spot where we 
fished that night were some pro- 
jecting rocks on which bass-fishers 
frequently took their stand, and in 
the grey light of early morning 
sometimes — but not often — en- 
joyed rare sport. Their bait was 
commonly skate’s liver, and they 
would use a float tackle. Sitting 
quietly there, one could times and 
oft see great bass swimming by, 
but stopping to rub their noses 
among the weeds as they picked 
up some such inconsiderable trifle 
asa baby crab. Well, to come to 
this big fish. One of these anglers 
happened upon a shoal of large 
grey mullet. Perhaps it was the 
king of all the shoal that took the 
piece of odorous ray’s liver. The 
angler struck, and for a second 
saw the fish, which was near the 
surface. It could not have been 
less than 12 lb., he says, but it 
went straight away among the 
rocks until every inch of line was 
off his reel, and then in a second 
broke the stout trace of plaited 
gut. ~ Let no one suppose that 
little skill is required in sea-fish- 
ing. Clever indeed is he who 
can catch large grey mullet. 

Sometimes these fish will follow a 
ship right into dock, feeding greed- 
ily on the vegetable growths with 
which its bottom is covered. All 
kinds of bait have been tried for 
them without much success, in- 
cluding boiled cabbage and fat 
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pork. Occasionally they are taken 
with a fly, particularly if a gentle 
—which is the angler’s name for 
the larve of the blue - bottle—is 
placed on the hook. One of the 
best - known baits is a live rag- 
worm, a sort of marine centipede. 
A clever method of catching mul- 
let was described in the ‘ Fishing 
Gazette’ some years ago. An 
angler had observed that when he 
threw bread-crumbs into a certain 
piece of water, mullet came to the 
surface and fed on them; so he 
thereupon buoyed a very fine line 
with fragments of cork, placed 
small hooks along it at intervals 
and baited them with bread-paste. 
Having set this line, he sprinkled 
his bread-crumbs to act as a sort 
of ground-bait, or, to speak more 
correctly, surface-bait, and the fish 
came to his call, and some were 
captured. It must be confessed, 
however, that the best bait for 
grey mullet has yet to be dis- 
covered. In this connection I 
may point out that the amateur 
sea-fisher may in the not far dis- 
tant future discover new baits 
which will be of the greatest ad- 
vantage to the sea-fisherman, A 
considerable sum of money has 
been spent at the Marine Labora- 
tory at Plymouth in the endea- 
vour to find some artificial bait 
which will replace mussels, lugs, 
and other natural baits of the 
fisherman ; but, so far, no success 
has attended the efforts of the 
chemist who investigated the ques- 
tion. 

On the east coast of England, 
south of Yorkshire, there comes a 
great run of codling inshore in the 
autumn, and then one may see 
fifty or more men standing on the 
shore and catching these little fish 
by means of what are known local- 
ly as “throw-out” lines. These 
are hardly machines which com- 
mend themselves to enthusiastic 
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sportsmen. They consist mainly 
of a considerable length of line, 
from which a dozen or more hooks 
project, and terminated by a heavy 
lead. Beyond the lead is a piece 
of finer line about two yards in 
length, at the end of which is a 
button, used for slinging out the 
affair seaward. Having arranged 
the whole of the line loosely on 
the shore, the fisherman baits his 
hooks, tying on his mussels, if 
they are using any, for the purpose. 
He next places the button in a 
cleft cut at the end of a broom- 
stick, swings the lead to and fro 
once or twice pendulumwise, and 
with a mighty heave sends it out 
to sea, much as a rocket leaves a 
life-saving apparatus—the button, 
of course, slipping from the cleft 
at the end of the stick. Any one 
would naturally suppose that with 
these thirteen or more hooks a 
large number of fish would be 
caught ; but my experience is, that 
the angler fishing with an ordinary 
two-hook paternoster will catch 
many more fish than can be taken 
on a throw-out line. The reason 
probably is this: The angler’s line 
is fine, and this enables a much 
smaller lead to be used than the 
one on the throw-out line. The 
fish, when it seizes the bait, very 
often pulls the lead a short dis- 
tance, and the person holding the 
rod at once feels the bite, strikes, 
and hooks the fish. With a hand- 
line, the fish has something com- 
paratively unresisting to pull 
against in its struggles, and thus 
frequently wrenches the hook out 
of its mouth. Where the rod is 
used, the yielding top gives to the 
pull of the fish, and a very lightly 
hooked codling will be brought on 
shore. I have seen twelve fish 
landed by a person using a rod 
and two hooks, while men who 
were standing on either side of 
the angler and working two throw- 
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out lines, each bearing fifteen 
hooks, only caught two or three 
codlings between them. In the 
earlier portion of this paper I 
gave other instances of many more 
fish being caught on the rod than 
on the hand-line. 

In angling for small sea-fish the 
rod is particularly serviceable. 
That estimable little member of 
the Pleuronectide, the sand-dab, 
which, when the sole has become 
extinct, will have to take its 
place, may be caught by the dozen 
on many sandy shores by those 
who fish with light, fresh-water 
tackle. I never saw the useful- 
ness of a rod for sea-fishing more 
clearly demonstrated than in Tenby 
Bay, where this particular fish 
abounds. The water there is shal- 
low, and the current is not strong ; 
but the local fishermen use hand- 
lines bearing heavy leads, suitable 
for fishing a tideway. These little 
fish are delicate biters. The hand- 
liner will probably feel nothing 
until the sand-dab has swallowed 
the bait and is struggling to get 
rid of it. The angler, on the other 
hand,—and by angler I mean more 
particularly him who uses rod and 
line,—who fishes with the lightest 
lead the current will allow, feels 
the slightest interference with the 
bait, and will catch almost every 
fish that bites. 

Not as evidence of my own par- 
ticular skill, but merely of the 
superiority of the rod over the 
hand-line, I may shortly describe 
one particular afternoon’s fishing 
I had not far from a little bay on 
the Bristol Channel, called Water- 
winch. I was in a boat, and had 
with me two rods, on both of 
which were light paternoster tackle. 
About a hundred yards’ distance 
there soon came a_ professional 
fisherman with two customers, a 
father and his little son. The 
three were using hand-lines, but 
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were catching nothing. Almost 
immediately I lowered my tackle 
into the water I began to hook 
fish ; and so freely did the sand- 
dabs and large plaice bite that I 
was unable to attend to more than 
one rod, while the man who was 
with me was fully occupied in 
opening mussels. Witnessing my 
good fortune, the people in the 
other boat came nearer, but still 
they caught nothing. Again they 
moved, with similar results; and 
seeing how very grieved and puz- 
zled they were, I begged of them 
to put their boat as near mine as 
could possibly be done without the 
two little craft bumping together. 
This they did, thanking me pro- 
fusely, quite believing that the 
secret lay in my having chosen a 
particularly good spot. But even 
then they were no more successful 
than they had been. In a very 
few hours’ fishing my bag con- 
sisted of six dozen flat-fish, while 
in the boat which lay alongside 
me not half-a-dozen were taken. 
It is only fair to say that the 
hand-lines used by these people 
were particularly unsuited for the 
purpose. I have no doubt that if 
they had used my tackle, even 
omitting the rod, they would have 
had a very fair afternoon’s sport. 
Many of the harbours on the 
east coast are frequented by that 
most excellent of fish, the cucum- 
ber-smelt, which is a true smelt, 
and member of the Salmonide 
family. It may be distinguished 
from the atherine or sand-smelt 
by the adipose or fatty fin. Hand- 
lines would be quite out of the 
question for these fish, which may 
be often caught in considerable 
quantities on exactly the same 
tackle as the fresh-water fisher- 
man uses for roach,—two or three 
hooks, however, being more deadly 
than one. Another plan is to 
make up a tiny paternoster—that 
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is to say, terminate a piece of fine 
gut with a pistol-bullet—and place 
along it at intervals four or five 
roach-hooks baited with fragments 
of ragworm or uncooked shrimps. 
This is lowered among the smelts, 
which will feed all the more 
eagerly if they are ground-baited 
with pounded shrimps, herring, or 
other food in which they delight. 

This reference to pounded 
shrimps reminds me that the ele- 
vation of sea-fishing to a fine art 
has led to the introduction on our 
coasts of the fresh-water fisher- 
man’s method of collecting fish 
and bringing them on the feed—a 
practice, by the way, which has 
prevailed in other countries for 
many years. It is no uncommon 
thing now for sea-anglers to smash 
up a number of crabs, pieces of 
herring, and other fish-food, place 
the mixture in a net, weight it 
with stones, and sink it by means 
of a light line at the spot where 
the fishing is carried on. For the 
purpose of collecting fish there is 
nothing so sure as the interiors of 
pilchards, which give off a quantity 
of oil. 

Since I first commenced to sea- 
fish, one of the greatest improve- 
ments which has been brought 
about in tackle is in connection 
with the rod. At one time I 
deemed it almost impossible to 
use a rod along with a weight of 
over half a pound, but now the 
sea-fisherman can use a weight 
of 2 lb. or more without being 
obliged to have recourse to even a 
hand-line. The rod is, in a sense, 
a lever, and the longer the rod the 
more powerful the leverage on the 
angler’s hands and wrists. Two 
lb, at the end of an eighteen-feet 
rod would feel, and would be, an 
enormous and quite unmanageable 
weight. But reduce the rod to 
six feet, having in lieu of the 
ordinary end ring a miniature 
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block through which the line may 
run with the least possible amount 
of friction, and we are at once 
able to fish with a 2-lb. lead. Sea- 
fishermen should bear in mind that, 
given a certain depth of water and 
a certain speed of current, a stout 
line will always require a much 
heavier lead to keep it on the 
bottom than one finer. By using 
running tackle and rod, which 
enable him to play his fish, the 
angler can dispense with very 
coarse strong tackle, and, as a 
natural consequence, is enabled to 
use leads of moderate weight. 

I have endeavoured in this short 
paper to take a broad view of 
sea-fishing as a sport, and have 
touched upon as many branches 
of it as was possible within reason- 
able limits of space; but I cannot 
help feeling that there are neces- 
sarily many omissions, some of 
importance. This new sport has 
a great future before it. It is as 
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different from the methods of the 
professional fisherman as fly-fishing 
for salmon is from the salmon-fish- 
ing as pursued by our great-grand- 
fathers. It is, in a sense, a new 
branch of angling, and therefore 
we know at present comparatively 
little about it. As population, 
anglers, and river-pollution all in- 
crease, fresh-water fishing worth 
the having must necessarily be- 
come more difficult of attainment. 
We may do well, therefore, to find 
out to the full the sport the sea is 
likely to afford us. The salmon 
and sea-trout angler, too, is re- 
minded that in time of drought, 
when rivers are streamlets and 
streamlets dry beds, a turn at the 
sea-loch, or round yon rocky 
point, may yield better sport than 
the gloomy contemplation of a 
book of salmon-flies, or the thin 
streak of water which winds its 
tortuous way among the boulders. 
Joun BICKERDYKE. 
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A FRAGMENT OF RUSSIAN LIFE. 


Ir was a few weeks before 
Christmas. The pope of Nitch- 
vorad was thinking already of his 
tithes —the geese, and the pig, 
and the sacks of apples—and per 
haps of the New Year’s dinner up 
at the Oastle; his wife, the popadia, 
was wishing, in her usual dumb 
patient fashion, that the holy 
season, with certain contingencies 
pertaining to it, were well over. 

It had been an open winter, so 
far, at Nitchvorad ; but now the 
frost seemed to be strengthening, 
and the low blanket clouds, full 
of snow, were hanging in the fir- 
tops, ready to empty themselves 
in a few hours. The popadia 
stumped to and fro between the 
kitchen and the wood-shed, bring- 
ing in fuel for the ovens. Her 
husband had told the boys to help 
their mother, but none of them 
had attended to his orders: the 
best that could be said for the 
parson’s boys was, that in holi- 
day-time one saw very little of 
them. 

Suddenly there was a rallying 
and a scuffling on the street side 
of the house, a jingling of bells, 
a clatter of horses’ feet sharply 
turning the corner, where the ice 
from the pool round the midden 
splintered like glass. The Count’s 
servant jumped off the box-seat of 
the Count’s own droschky, and 
would have half thumped the 
pope’s door down with his fists, 
had not the pope himself, rushing 
from his seat by the oven, ap- 
peared in an instant on the door- 
step. The little desolate street 
was alive with darting black eyes, 


the shock black heads of the par- 
son’s boys protruding from every 
unexpected cranny: it was not a 
common thing for the Count’s 
carriage to stop at their door, and 
for once there was something to 
stare at. 

“Jump in, jump in!” cried the 
Countess, as the pope came bowing 
and smiling to the carriage door. 
“The Count has visitors, come 
for the horse-fair, and they have 
all sat down to skat. They began 
to play at eight last evening, and, 
save for supper and for breakfast, 
they have not moved yet. My 
husband said, ‘ Fetch the pope,— 
he will enjoy the fun ;’ and I can 
give you five minutes to make 
your packet. Ask the popadia to 
put together your things for a 
couple of nights, for the snow is 
coming, and you will not mind 
being kept a bit at the castle, eh ? 
Ah! there you are, Sophia Petro- 
vitch; a hundred greetings to you,” 
as the popadia appeared in the 
passage. ‘ You will spare us your 
husband for a short visit? You 
have plenty of sons to look after 
you—how many? Ah! eleven: 
that is a brave family; and you 
will soon make up your dozen, if 
I don’t mistake,” rattled on her 
ladyship the Countess with ready 
wit, and in a shrill voice which 
carried half-way down the street. 

The pope was bustling about, 
struggling into his Sunday kaftan, 
stuffing things into a bag and 
pulling them out again in his ex- 
citement, bawling at his wife, who 
in the inner room was hastily 
putting a few stitches and apply- 
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ing a brush to garments that were 
not in general use. 

“‘ Here, Sophia Petrovitch, there 
is candle-grease on my sleeve. Lend 
me thy gaiters, mine are all spat- 
tered with mud. If thou hast an 
iron handy, just pass it over these 
spots, and smooth out the silk hand- 
kerchief. Come! come! how slow 
thou art, while the Countess 
waits! I might be a widower— 
God forbid it!—with a wardrobe 
all so unready in an emergency. 
Where is thy fur cap? it is better 
than mine, and no one will see 
thee.” 

The popadia worked with a will, 
her broad sallow face showing no 
sign of emotion. In five minutes 
the pope was brushed, dressed, 
packed, stepping into the carriage 
beside the Countéss, his wife hand- 
ing his little leather wallet to the 
footman with her own hands. 

“Bah! not inside,” shrieked the 
Countess, as the man would have 
put the modest luggage on the 
front seat; “the smell of leather 
and of grease makes me sick! I 
would not have it near me for ten 
roubles ;” and the servant swung it 
carelessly to the box-seat by the 
long broken strap which the po- 
padia had not had time to sew 
afresh. 

“Home!” cried the Countess ; 
then with an afterthought, ‘ Good- 
bye, Sophia Petrovitch ; good luck 
to you in making up your dozen :” 
and with a peal of laughter at her 
own sprightliness, the lady leaned 
back among her furs, and the 
carriage drove away. 

The popadia went back into 
the house and shut the front door. 
A little soft, light snow, like eider- 
down, had biown into the passage, 
a precursor of the downfall that 
was due. Sophia Petrovitch sat 
down in her husband’s chair by the 
oven—the one seat in the house 
that was really snug and warm— 
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and let her hands drop on her 
knees for full ten minutes without 
moving. The unexpected bustle of 
the Countess’s visit and her hus- 
band’s departure had shaken her, 
and a little red spot came on each 
of her prominent cheek - bones. 
Outside, the sky seemed to be bend- 
ing nearer and nearer with its 
weight of snow. Everything was 
very still, for the boys had rushed 
off again to their lairs, to rejoice 
over the disposal of the “little 
father” for the next two days. The 
popadia almost fancied, as she sat 
alone in the house, that she could 
feel the great earth plunging round 
on its course—a strange sensation 
that had come to her once or twice 
of late, and made her grasp at the 
chair-arms or at anything that came 
handy while it lasted. Then the 
Countess’s reiterated words came 
back to her. The baby that was 
to come at Christmas-time was the 
thirteenth, not the twelfth, though 
she had not seen fit to correct her 
ladyship. 

There were eleven boys, to be 
sure, belonging to the pope’s 
family, ranging from sturdy, un- 
tamable Alexander, of nearly six- 
teen, to the pair of eleven-months’ 
twins in the box-cradle behind the 
stove; but Tinka, the pretty blue- 
eyed girl—the only blue-eyed, fair- 
skinned child in all the swarthy, 
shock-headed crew—had died five 
years before, just as she was be- 
ginning to fill the place of friend 
and assistant to the poor patient 
mother, who had never known 
what it was to be befriended or 
assisted in her life. 

Tinka was the eldest of the 
family. She had faded away be- 
fore the Countess came, as a bride, 
to the Castle; and as no one in 
Nitchvorad went in for such sen- 
timentality as decorating graves, 
the remembrance of the little girl 
had passed from all men’s minds. 
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Even the pope himself rattled 
over her name, when he read the 
prayer for the dead, as though he 
had no recollection of the family 
to which she belonged. 

Sophia Petrovitch sighed a little 
as she thought of the prospect 
before her. 

The snow was falling steadily 
now, in small close flakes. In a 
few hours the roads would be im- 
passable and dangerous if the wind 
rose and drove it into drifts before 
the frost froze it to an even sur- 
face. If old Marcova Marcovitch 
was to come to her, as the pope in 
his hurry had suggested— rather 
out of a desire to leave himself 
more free than from any special 
solicitude about his wife —-Alex- 
ander must fetch her at once, be- 
fore nightfall and the increasing 
snowfall rendered her coming im- 
possible. But to catch Alexander, 
and to coerce him into doing any- 
thing that might be of use to any- 
body else, was a task beyond the 
feeble power of the popadia. Per- 
haps Boris, the third boy, might 
be amenable to her wishes, pro- 
vided his elder brothers did not 
jeer him out of countenance; and 
old Marcova had better come—at 
once—if this weakness were— 
“Dear Virgin, Holy Mother, and 
blessed St Joseph, thou protector 
of all poor women on whom the 
burden of housekeeping falls heav- 
ily, keep this deadly faintness 
back until old Marcova comes!” 

Boris, who was lurking in the 
region of the wood-stack behind 
the house, agreed in his happy-go- 
lucky fashion to fetch the old 
nurse as soon as he had com- 
pleted the sparrow-trap which he 
was constructing out of forked 
twigs and bits of slate, to take 
advantage of the imminent snow- 
fall ; and his mother, creeping back 
to the living-room, where the 
twins were roaring lustily from 
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their cradle-box, felt a little com- 
forted that her weakness had been 
a passing indisposition, and that 
Marcova would be with her before 
night was far advanced. It was 
only three hours later, when Boris 
and his brethren straggled in to 
supper, wrangling over their rye- 
bread and cabbage soup like a 
flock of shrieking starlings, that it 
transpired that the boy had for- 
gotten the popadia’s message al- 
together in the enthusiasm of his 
afternoon’s sport. It was too late 
then to do anything; indeed no 
one thought of repairing the omis- 
sion, any more than of apologising 
for it. Only the popadia felt as 
if some prop on which she had 
been leaning had snapped under 
her ; but she said nothing, for there 
was none to listen. 

Presently, when al] the boys 
were asleep, even the twins quiet 
for a brief interval, the popadia 
crept to bed, missing with an 
unwonted feeling of tenderness 
the hearty snores of her consort, 
which generally gave evidence of 
his unruffled conscience and un- 
disturbable digestion for an hour 
or so before the house-mother man- 
aged to slip into her place beside 
him. To-night the tired woman fell 
into a broken sleep, disturbed by 
dreams of confusion and distracting 
cross-purposes : that long broken 
strap which kept slipping, slipping 
through her numbed fingers had 
the pope’s little wallet at the end 
of it; but when at last she drew 
it up, she found nothing but a 
crying infant dangling just out of 
reach, and some one shrieked with 
high-bred company laughter, like 
the Countess, and cried in her ear 
with shrill importunity, ‘‘ How 
can you make up the dozen, if 
there are really thirteen?” It 
was repeating the word “ thirteen,” 
fateful out of very meaninglessness 
to all Russians, that the popadia 
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woke at last, to find that a new 
morning had come, in outward 
appearance very much like the old 
night, but filled to the brim afresh 
with work and responsibilities, 
care and toil and pain. 

‘“‘ Ah, the thirteenth!” murmured 
Sophia Petrovitch, stuffing back 
her tumbled hair into her woollen 
cap and tying it more firmly under 
her chin, so as to cover her ears ; 
“it is the thirteenth child that 
often steals away the life of the 
mother. For me, I should not 
complain but for the pope.” She 
had reached this point before in 
the same train of thought, and had 
stopped short ; it was one that she 
dared not pursue. For the Rus- 
sian pope there is no second mar- 
riage permissible in the event of 
the popadia’s death, and very few 
parish priests can afford to keep a 
servant in place of a wife, who 
requires no wages. Heaven help 
the family where the wife and 
mother is cut off untimely ! 

Up at the Castle time was pass- 
ing joyously. There was some 
skat-playing ; but the Count had 
made this easy for the pope by 
handing him an envelope with 
notes in it, which the priest had 
been delighted to pocket. There 
had been a visit to the horse-fair 
too, where the stranger guests had 
listened with amusement to the 
pope’s cautious chaffering in their 
interest; and from time to time 
there had been adjournments to 
immense meals of game and meat, 
and sweets and wine, very differ- 
ent from the parsonage fare—a 
fixed quantity of black bread, 
and unsavoury vegetable soup, 
which had to be stretched round 
to meet the requirements of the 
pope’s increasing family. The 
Countess’s sharp impertinent eyes 
watched the poor parson’s shame- 
faced greediness of appreciation 
with scarcely veiled insolence. Yet, 
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in her way, she liked him, wished 
him to enjoy his stay, and gave 
him the advantage of any tit-bits 
and warm corners that she could— 
partly out of careless good-nature, 
and partly to satisfy the super- 
stitious disquiet of a thoroughly 
irreligious character brought into 
proximity with what, in Russia, 
passes for a spiritual power. It 
salved the Countess’s conscience 
to fill the pope’s plate and glass: 
in a day or two the wrinkles in 
his furrowed cheeks would be 
perceptibly lessened, and such a 
result would go to the credit side 
of her ladyship’s moral account, 
debited, to her occasional mental 
inconvenience, with many a ne- 
glected mass and scamped con- 
fession. It was not often that 
the lady of the Castle did anything 
for anybody besides herself, but 
the comfortable assurance that the 
priest was having a good time 
diffused a glow of satisfaction 
through her which was eminently 
pleasing. 

It was late in the evening of 
the second day that a message 
came from Nitchvorad to summon 
the pope to the village. Somehow 
the Countess received it first, sit- 
ting in her easy-chair in the yellow 
drawing-room after dinner; while 
the gentlemen, in the inner room, 
were cutting for partners at cards. 
The lady’s face was rather white 
and scared as she whispered to her 
husband, and they both glanced 
anxiously at the pope, who, over- 
come with the warmth and the 
pleasant after-effects of an excel- 
lent meal, had fallen asleep in a 
corner of the sofa, waiting his turn 
to cut in when required. Some 
orders were given, and a carriage 
hastily prepared. The pope was 
roused, and his host hurriedly in- 
formed him of the summons that 
had come : one of his parishioners, 
a woman, was very ill, and desired 
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the last consolations of Holy 
Church. They almost pushed him 
across the hall to the carriage door, 
in their eagerness to get him off; 
for, puzzled with the sudden awak- 
ening and the but half-explained 
recall to duty, he was fain to 
linger, rubbing his eyes and ask- 
ing a dozen questions which no 
one seemed inclined to answer. 
It was the Count himself who 
wrapped him in a big fur cloak 
and shut the carriage door. The 
footman, looking frightened and 
sulky, took his place on the box- 
seat, with a last word of direction 
from his master. Then the car- 
- riage rolled heavily away in the 
snowy darkness, and the Castle 
party looked at each other with 
sighs of relief. 

“It was the best thing to do,” 
averred the Countess, picking up 
her novel, which had fallen on 
the floor. “There would have 
been a scene and all that, and 
he will find it out fast enough.” 

“Was he fond of her?” some 
one asked —a stupid question 
enough, had he stopped for a mo- 
ment to consider; but one often 
says these sort of things to make 
conversation when matters are for 
a moment a little uncomfortable. 

“Oh, it will be a real misfor- 
tune, poor fellow!” replied the 
Count, snuffing the wax candles 
on the card-table. ‘“ He may not 
remarry, as you know; and there 
are, of course, about twenty chil- 
dren. Baron, will you deal?” 

“A dozen—a dozen exactly ; do 
not exaggerate,” murmured the 
Countess in the next room. 

Two or three of the villagers, 
and some of the pope’s boys, were 
hanging about the doorway as the 
Count’s carriage drove up. The 
poor shamefaced young footman 
got down from the box, and 
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muttered his explanation at the 
window. Ere it was half-way 
through, the pope, with starting 
eyes, had flung himself out of the 
carriage and into the house, crash- 
ing against an open door and 
overturning a stool as he rushed 
through the living-room to the 
bedroom beyond. But the noise 
did not startle the popadia, where 
she lay white and still on the bed, 
her long, long day’s work over at 
last. A peasant woman—not old 
Marcova, but a neighbour sum- 
moned in terrified haste by Alex- 
ander— pushed a little shabby 
bundle of flannel at him, with a 
vague instinct of consolation. The 
twins from their box shouted lusti- 
ly ; the whispering group about the 
door crept nearer to have a glimpse 
of the death-chamber; even the 
young footman from the Castle, 
who felt he had played a some- 
what important ré/e in the catas- 
trophe, determined to have just 
one peep, so as to report to the 
maidservants at supper how the 
popadia had looked. 

But the pope saw nothing: 
with a terrible cry he flung him- 
self across the bed where his wife 
lay. “Oh, little mother! little 
mother! who will care for us now 
that thou art gone?” 

There was no voice, nor any 
that answered, for the question 
was indeed unanswerable. By- 
and-by they brought the pope the 
vodka-bottle, and he drank, and 
fell into an uneasy slumber, while 
the women creaked about the 
room, attending to the puling 
infant, and whispering with sup- 
pressed enjoyment of the situa- 
tion; but the popadia lay white 
and unmoved in their midst, for 
to her neither husband, children, 
nor neighbours mattered any 
longer. G. B. Sruarr. 
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THE LOSS OF H.M.S. VICTORIA, 


AN ANNIVERSARY LAMENT, JUNE 22, 1894, 


I, 


Deep, buried deep, 
In calm untroubled sleep, 
Beneath the waves they loved, our brothers lie. 
Far down, alone, 
Each severed from his own, 
They rest in peace, whose duty was—to die, 


Shall we forget,— 
While graves with tears are wet,— 
The men who filled for us an ocean grave? \ 
Or much condemn 
The Chief who died with them, 
And sacrificed the life he would not save ; 
Who, when he erred, 
Pronounced his own death-word, 
And left a name, at least among the brave? 


II. 


Are poets gone? 
Shall Lycidas! alone 
Deserve the poet-shroud of Milton’s tears : 
Or they who died 
Sunk low with England’s pride? 
Share Cowper’s fame, and cheat the jealous years? 





—The months have sped : 
What prophet-voice has said 
In living words, their memory shall not die? 
Can none to-day 
A worthy tribute pay 
To England’s loss, and England’s bitter cry ; 
| And shall no soul 





Words into music roll, 
And utter forth a dirge, for all, for aye? 





1 Drowned in the Irish Channel, 2 The Royal George, 
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O fatal skill 
Devising ways to kill! 
Too sure that ram to strike through steel and all! 
. More hope had they 
On whom in battle-fray 
The dreaded phalanx of the Greeks might fall. 


All forms of death 
Cut short the struggling breath 
Of those brave souls, who, as in stress of fight, 
Were overborne, 
By whirling engines torn, 
Or dragged in darkness down, from life and light. 
Yet short their pain: 
And till they rise again 
The sea shall guard the curtain of their night. 
















IV. 





They sank to rest ; 
And on their bosom pressed 
The many-fathomed ocean’s weary weight ; 
They rose to fame ; 
For in their death their name 
Shall ever stand with England’s honoured great. 





























Nor mean their tomb :— 
Where Solitude and Gloom, 
Twin-spectres, fill the spaces dim and vast, 
Where none may gaze, 
Nor careless hand upraise 
To stir the sleeping forms whence life has past— 
There close they lie, 
With all their panoply, 
In peaceful glory wreathed, while earth shall last. 
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V. 


The storms may rave 
Above that lonely grave, 
The waves may roar and lash themselves, in vain ; 
For far below, 
The wrecks of long ago 
Rest undisturbed where night and stillness reign. 


Above their head, 
Men think not of the dead, 
But toil and danger face, the ocean o’er, 
Till comes the day » 
When each must pass away, 
As passed those brothers, to the unknown shore, 
Where all is peace, 
Where surface-discords cease, 
And silence broods, till time is known no more. 
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VI. 


In that last hour, 
When the almighty power 
Of that Great Chief above shall signal make, 
With sudden dread, 
The sea shall yield her dead, 
And all that sleep in ocean deep shall wake. 


No error then— 
No orders strange to men 
Who here with honest earnest hearts have striven : 
But each shall know, 
And judge, his life below, 
And to each soul its meed of praise be given ; 
For God above, 
In His prevailing love, 
To erring men has opened highest heaven. 


VII. 


All held their breath 
When those sad words of death 
Were flashed the waves beneath, “ Victoria gone,’— 
E And kindness owed, 
With ready hand bestowed, 
. On those who husband lost, or sire, or son. 


And if with tears 
Were mingled secret fears 
Of fate deserved, or blame we could not hide: 
—Respect the dead ! 
Let no harsh word be said 
4 Of him, who cannot now the doubt decide: 
For this we know, 
5 Nor need we farther go— 
One brave soul erred where all were brave—and died. 






Epw. H. Horne. 
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THE defeat of the Evicted Ten- 
ants Bill on the 14th of August, 
and the withdrawal of the Eight 
Hours Bill on the next day, were 
appropriately followed by the Min- 
isterial Whitebait dinner, which 
took place on the evening of the 
15th. That the revival of the 
banquet scandalised the saints, 
may easily be believed. But after 
their long and stormy voyage, 
“rolled to starboard, rolled to lar- 
board,” Ministers, no doubt, felt 
that they had a right to take their 
ease in their inn, and to make up 
with champagne and burgundy for 
the very small beer towhich they had 
lately been accustomed. The ses- 
sion was virtually over. All talk 
of prolonging it into September 
had died away. Ministers had 
apparently made up their minds 
that of the two evils between 
which they had to choose—the sac- 
rifice of certain measures to which 
they nominally stood pledged, and 
the prolongation of the session a 
second time so far beyond its 
usual limits—the latter was the 
greater ; and they wisely resolved 
to cut a knot which they found it 
impossible to untie, and terminate 
parliamentary business at an early 
date. This is how the situation 
presents itself to the cursory spec- 
tator. But there is a good deal 
more behind it, which must be 
dragged into the light of day be- 
fore we can give a clear view of 
the session which has just closed. 
When we speak of the Government 
having resolved on this or that 
course of action, we must not be 
understood to mean that the result 
was due to any sudden or even 
recent determination. The two 
alternatives must have been before 
them even as long ago as when 
they framed the Queen’s Speech. 
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We have maintained all along that 
if they had really been in earnest 
about placing any of their measures 
on the Statute Book before Parlia- 
ment was prorogued, they would 
never have acted as they did. They 
have had two strings to their bow 
throughout ; and what occurred 
during the last few weeks of the 
session abundantly confirms what 
we wrote at the very beginning 
of it. 

Parliament, after a recess of only 
a few days’ duration, reassembled 
on the 12th of March 1894. They 
had at that time been sitting with 
very brief intervals from the be- 
ginning of February 1893, and the 
fatigue had told severely on both 
sides of the House. It was felt to 
be impossible that the experiment 
should be repeated, and it was 
thought probable therefore that 
Government would undertake no 
more than could be conveniently 
performed between the middle of 
March and the middle of August. 
Never was a greater mistake. 
When the Queen’s Speech ap- 
peared it was found to be loaded 
to the brim with measures of a 
most contentious character, some 
of which would have required, even 
under ordinary circumstances, a 
whole session to themselves ; how 
much more so when the House was 
already worn out with a session of 
exorbitant length, separated only 
by a few days from the one just 
commencing, and when Govern- 
ment had in their pocket a Budget 
of so monstrous and mischievous a 
character as must certainly mon- 
opolise more than half the time 
they had at their command. And 
so it proved: the Finance Bill 
occupied the whole time of the 
House from the 16th of April to 
the 17th of July. With this 
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prospect before them, what could 
be the intention with which ex- 
perienced statesmen represented 
her Majesty as recommending to 
the attention of Parliament a 
list of ten measures, of which 
seven at least were of first-class 
importance, while two out of the 
seven involved a fundamental 
change in the constitution; all 
this work presumably to be com- 
pleted by a jaded Parliament in 
a short session, of which three- 
fifths was to be occupied with a 
sweeping financial revolution ! 

The outburst of astonishment, 
incredulity, and ridicule which this 
announcement immediately pro- 
voked was not lost upon Ministers, 
who found it necessary to descend 
a little from the high ground 
they had assumed, and to put a 
somewhat different colour on the 
Queen’s Speech. So Lord Rose- 
bery, with his usual felicity, chris- 
tened the policy of the Govern- 
ment a policy of indication. The 
mention of these measures, he said, 
did not imply that Government 
meant to carry them ; they merely 
“indicated” a tone of thought, a 
general bias, in a particular direc- 
tion. Unhappily, however, this 
shadowy policy proved substantial 
enough to cause very considerable 
delay in the proceedings of the 
House of Commons. The Welsh 
Liberationists did not at all like 
being told that Disestablishment 
was only something towards which 
the party might be gravitat- 
ing. The Scotch Nonconformists 
thought the same. The English 
Radicals had to swallow a similar 
explanation, which they did with 
very wry faces ; and when the end 
came it was found that of the 
whole number of measures enume- 
rated in the Speech from the 
Throne, only two retained a spark 
of vitality. Registration Bills, 
Scotch and Welsh Disestablish- 
ment Bills, Local Veto Bills, Evic- 
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ted Tenants Bills, Factories Bills, 
Conciliation Bills, had all perished 
in the crush, and only the Equalis- 
ation of Rates Bill and the Scotch 
Local Government Bill were found 
to have survived the ordeal. 

At the end of July eight or ten 
nights in hand would have been 
invaluable to the Government. 
They might, in that case, have 
been saved, if they wished it, from 
the necessity of invoking the clos- 
ure, and time enough might have 
been found for the adequate con- 
sideration of the Evicted Tenants 
Bill, and the elaboration of some 
compromise which the Unionist 
party could accept. These eight 
or ten nights they might have had, 
and more too, could they have 
stooped to anything so common- 
place as cutting their coat accord- 
ing to their cloth. Four whole 
nights were given up to the 
Registration Bill; three to the 
Conciliation Bill; one to Welsh 
Disestablishment ; half a one was 
thrown away on the statement of 
public business, made so needlessly 
aggressive by Sir William Har- 
court,—when an hour in ordinary 
cases would have been sufficient ; 
and, as a necessary consequence, 
as much more was obliged to be 
devoted to the debate on the 
closure resolution, which never 
need have occurred at all had 
Government managed their busi- 
ness in a practical manner with a 
view to actual legislation, and not 
with an ulterior object which is 
now universally recognised. 

For, after all, was “actual legis- 
lation” what they really wanted ? 
One is obliged to criticise their 
conduct partly on the supposition 
that it was, and partly on the sup- 
position that it was not. Did they 
wish the Evicted Tenants Bill to 
pass the Lords? We have already 
answered this question. They did 
not care. That we believe to be 
the true state of the case. If 
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they passed the bill in its original 
form, they satisfied the Irish. If 
the House of Lords threw it out, 
they had a new cry. One result 
was almost as useful as the other. 
But our own impression is that of 
the two they preferred the latter. 
And the whole course of the 
session seems to show that they 
have been, and are still, playing 
for a good Radical cry in England, 
just holding the Irish in hand the 
while by as much as will keep 
body and soul together. Whether 
their allegiance will stand the 
strain much longer, or share the 
fate of Duncan M‘Girdie’s mare, 
is a question we need not enter on 
at present. 

It is absolutely necessary to put 
these things carefully on record 
before they are forgotten, since 
that no House of Commons has 
ever experienced such treatment 
from any Government before from 
the Revolution downwards. Every 
party in turn except one has been 
used as a catspaw, and, if we do 
not mistake, has found the chest- 
nuts scalding hot. In return for 
their complaisance, Government 
has given them “a bias” to chew, 
like a quid of tobacco to stay 
the pangs of hunger. They have 
not seemed to find it a very 
palatable process; and when the 
time comes for repeating it, as 
come it must, since Government 
can only do one thing at a time, 
we shall watch the effect with 
curiosity. Ministers may con- 
gratulate themselves on their tem- 
porary success in silencing the 
discordant sections. But they 
have only been laying up for 
themselves a store of trouble in 
the future. It is quite clear from 
the discontent which broke out 
again during the last few days 
of Supply, that the Ministerial 
arrangements for next session are 
in danger of serious interruption. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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will find himself confronted with 
three distinct parties, all clamour- 
ing for precedence—the Welsh 
Liberationists, the Irish National- 
ists, and the English Radicals, 
The Welsh have been promised the 
first place, and have only refrained 
from open opposition on that un- 
derstanding. But the other two 
parties seem evidently prepared to 
contest it with them, and to de- 
mand priority for a new Eviction 
Bill and a declaration of war 
against the Lords. Sir W. Har- 
court has five months to con- 
sider how best he can reconcile 
these rival claimants, or which he 
can prefer without provoking the 
open hostility of the others. They 
have all threatened it: and our 
own opinion is that they will keep 
their word. 

One party, certainly, has been 
heavily bribed, and has got good 
value for its silence. We mean 
the Ultra-English Radicals repre- 
sented by Mr Labouchere. But 
even they are not satisfied. They 
have got the death duties. But 
that is only an instalment. Sir 
W. Harcourt is not suspected of 
any sneaking tenderness for Lord 
Rosebery. But his language on 
the subject of the House of Lords 
will have to be different next 
session, if he is to retain the con- 
fidence of this suspicious clique. 

The Radicals must always be 
exposed to disappointments of this 
kind as long as they retain for 
their leaders men whose secret 
sympathies are all with the ex- 
isting order of society, as Sir 
William Harcourt’s are very well 
known to be. That he will go all 
lengths if it is absolutely necessary 
to the retention of office is no 
doubt equally certain. But he 
will go no farther than he need, 
and no faster than he can help. 
At the age of sixty-seven a cynical 
patrician, imbued with all the in- 
stincts and sympathies of his own 
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class, cannot be expected to be 
very much in love with democracy, 
or very much in earnest about 
destroying established institutions. 
That he should profess great zeal 
in the cause is essential to his 
safety ; but it is in the secret hope 
that it will fail. Indeed he and 
Mr Labouchere remind us of no 
one so much as Jem Ratcliffe 
and Mr Sharpitlaw in the ‘ Heart 
of Mid-Lothian.’ Sir William Har- 
court has taken service with the 
Radicals, but he has no goodwill 
to the job, and he has to be kept 
up to the collar pretty tightly by 
the Sharpitlaws below the gang- 
way. He can fool his own party to 
the top of their bent by passing 
measures which the House of Lords 
will reject ; and then, when they 
do reject them, he can make 
additional capital out of his well- 
feigned indignation at seeing the 
will of the people overidden. 
The Radicals, however, have 
given him a taste of their quality, 
which no doubt he has taken well 
to heart. No sooner had he be- 
come leader of the House of 
Commons than he was defeated 
on the Address, and told to take 
it back again and write a new 
one. When a man meekly sub- 
mits to have his nose pulled, it 
does not augur well for his 
success in any very arduous un- 
dertaking. But Sir W. Harcourt 
was given to understand pretty 
plainly that he would have to 
undergo the operation a second 
time, and take back his Budget 
as well, if he didn’t obey his mas- 
ters. This is the secret of the 
death duties. A vigorous back- 
handed blow at the landed pro- 
prietors would secure the support 
of the Radicals for his financial 
scheme, and this, if successful, 
would wipe out the moral effect 
of his defeat on the Address, 
Something had to be done also to 
dwarf in the public eye the loss 
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of the Registration and Disestab- 
lishment Bills; and having this 
task laid upon him, we would not 
deny that he piloted the bill 
through the House with some 
boldness and dexterity. But what 
may redound to his credit for the 
moment as a parliamentary tac- 
tician will lower his reputation 
for life as an English statesman. 
It has not hitherto been the cus- 
tom for English Ministers to force 
measures upon Parliament to serve 
a temporary purpose which they 
knew could not stand the test of 
experience, and were certain, there- 
fore, to be repealed or remodelled 
at no distant date. What Mr 
Gladstone’s successor has really 
done is to plunge our whole finan- 
cial system into the direst con- 
fusion, and to leave to his own 
successor a legacy of difficulties 
which he had neither the resolu- 
tion nor the ability to face him- 
self. The death duties cannot 
possibly remain upon their present 
footing ; and to undo the mischief 
of which Sir William Harcourt 
has been guilty will cost far more 
trouble than would have sufficed 
to find the money by some other 
means. There is no ingenuity, 
no economic science, displayed in 
Sir W. Harcourt’s way of raising 
the wind. It is perfectly simple. 
The victorious general who levies 
a requisition on a conquered town 
has just as much right to call 
himself a great financier. 

The Budget Bill was read a first 
time in the House of Lords on the 
19th of July, a second time on the 
26th, and a third time on Monday 
the 30th. It is not our business 
on this occasion to discuss the 
provisions of the measure one by 
one. That has already been done 
once for all in an article which we 
published last May, and which was 
the first criticism that laid bare with 
startling plainness the gross un- 
fairness of the Bill. With regard 
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to the spirit of the Bill and its 
effect upon the landed interest, we 
will merely quote the opinion of 
the gentleman who is the leader 
of the Radical Party in the 
House of Commons. Both Sir 
William Harcourt himself and 
Lord Farrer and Lord Herschell 
in the House of Lords denied that 
it would inflict any injury on the 
landed proprietor. So far from 
this, the Government contended 
that the additional burden of 
taxation had been laid upon the 
shoulders best able to bear it. 
This was for the public. What 
passed in private between the 
Government and the Radicals— 
what the bribe was which induced 
them, not only to support the 
Budget, but to condone all the 
other delinquencies of which the 
Government had been guilty—we 
may learn from their somewhat 
over-candid friend, Mr Labouchere, 
who let out the truth in the peri- 
odical of that name, which in 
this particular instance undoubt- 
edly deserves it. ‘There are,” 
says he, “a vast number of squires 
whose estates are so heavily 
charged with mortgages and 
settlements that they have hardly 
been able to make two ends meet 
since the fall in the economic 
value of land. The death dues 
will be the last straw that will 
break their backs.” And he 
thinks this will be for the advan- 
tage of the community, because 
such men could not do justice to 
their estates. But these men, 
and many others not in quite 
such desperate plight, were strug- 
gling on in hopes of better times, 
and undergoing many privations 
rather than tear themselves from 
their ancestral acres and sever 
their long hereditary connection 
with the tenants who farmed 
them. These men, with estates 


varying from £5000 to £8000 
a-year, were the backbone of the 
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landed aristocracy ; and it is cer- 
tainly not for the advantage of 
the community that they should 
now see all hope of maintaining 
their position cut away from them. 
Many generous traditions, much 
liberal refinement, many kindly 
relations and humanising in- 
fluences, will perish with them. 
But they have one fault. Sir W. 
Harcourt has passed the age of 
indiscretion, and did not imitate 
that thoughtless youth, Lord Rose- 
bery, by revealing the real motive 
of his Budget. But it seems to 
have been closely akin to what 
the Prime Minister assigned as 
his sole reason for disestablishing 
the Scotch Kirk. The squires are 
Conservative ! 

To destroy the power of the 
landed aristocracy has been the 
aim, either secret or avowed, of the 
Radical party ever since the days of 
Mr Cobden, who did not scruple to 
confess that this was one of the 
principal objects which he pro- 
posed to himself in the repeal of 
the Corn Laws. It is idle to 
argue the question at this time 
of day. Habemus confitentem 
reum. But an interesting con- 
stitutional question arose during 
the debate on the Budget relating 
to the powers of the House of 
Lords in the matter of money 
bills. The Duke of Rutland was 
the first to call attention to the 
popular error on this subject. 
The House of Lords, he said, had 
never surrendered their legal right 
to amend money bills; and when 
the question came to be considered 
by the Peers, it was admitted that 
the Duke’s contention was correct. 
Lord Salisbury stated that though 
he had no intention of moving 
any amendment to the Budget, he 
thought it highly desirable that 
the rights of the House of Lords in 
this respect should be kept alive, 
and gave an excellent reason for 
thinking so, which we shall notice 
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in a few minutes when we come to 
the third reading of the Finance 
Bill. But on its introduction he 
pointed out that the right actually 
had been exercised on two occasions 
during the present century, and 
once within his own experience. 
The two precedents here referred to 
were the amendment to Mr Glad- 
stone’s Budget in 1860 rejecting 
that part of it which provided for 
a repeal of the Paper Duties, and 
the Duke of Wellington’s amend- 
ment to Mr Canning’s Corn Bill, 
not in 1826 but in 1827. Ina 
letter written by the first Lord 
Colchester to the Duke of Welling- 
ton, May 31, 1827, will be found 
a very full and clear account of 
the position of the House of Lords 
on financial questions. He quotes 
the resolution of the House of 
Commons in 1678 which had, 
he said, governed all subsequent 
cases, and he had no doubt that 
the Duke’s amendment to the 
Corn Bill came within the scope 
of that resolution. Yet the Duke 
of Wellington persevered with his 
amendment, and carried it by a 
majority of eleven. The sky did 
not fall. A resolution of the House 
of Commons has not by itself the 
force of law; and if that House 
has never departed from the resolu- 
tion of 1678, as Lord Colchester 
declared, the House of Lords in 
their turn have never acknow- 
ledged it. In 1861 Mr Gladstone, 
as quoted by the Duke of Rutland, 
declared that 


“By no proceeding has that House 
ever surrendered, as far as I know, 
the right of altering a bill, even 
though it touch a matter of finance. 
If I might say for my own part, 
though anxious to vindicate the 
privileges of this House against 
the House of Lords where need 
may arise, yet I think that the 
House of Lords is right and wise 
in avoiding any formal surrender of 
the power even of amendment in 
cases where it might think it justi- 
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fiable to amend a bill relating to 
finance,” 


And these last words bring us to 
the important practical question 
mooted by Lord Salisbury on the 
third reading, and the pregnant 
answer to it given by Lord Her- 
schel. We see that Lord Salis- 
bury and Mr Gladstone are in 
exact accordance on this point :— 


“T do not, therefore, in the least 
degree dispute the wisdom of the 
accepted practice that this House 
should not interfere with the fin- 
ances of the year. At the same 
time, I think it very important, 
in view of the changes that have 
come over the Constitution, and the 
proceeding and the authority of the 
House of Commons, that we should 
rigidly adhere to our legal powers, 
whatever they may be. It is neces- 
sary to call attention to the fact 
that the difference between the legal 
rights of the House of Commons and 
its moral authority is of the widest 
possible character. The legal rights 
of the House of Commons are equally 
strong, if they are exercised by a 
majority or a single vote. They 
are in all circumstances the same, 
but the moral authority of the House 
of Commons varies infinitely with 
the circumstances of the case.” 


He proceeded to say :— 


“JT deal with this matter because 
there is a constant tendency in the 
popular mind to confuse the moral 
authority and the legal authority 
of the House of Commons. I repeat 
that the legal authority is as great 
if represented by a single vote, while 
the moral authority varies with the 
circumstances. On this ground I 
attach very great importance to the 
preservation intact of the legal pre- 
rogatives and rights of the House of 
Lords, because we do not know when 
it may be expedient to insist on them 
and to exercise them. I quite under- 
stand the necessity of exercising any 
such powers with great reserve and 
circumspection ; but we know not 
when they may be wanted, and I 
earnestly protest against any attempt 
to diminish them.” 
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The distinction between the 
legal and the moral authority of 
the House of Commons is, as Lord 
Salisbury says, too often over- 
looked. The legal authority of 
both Houses is the same. The 
House of Lords has the same legal 
right to reject a bill as the House 
of Commons has to pass it. Ex- 
actly the same, neither more nor 
' less. But when we quit this well- 
defined ground for one less capable 
of definition, the claims of the two 
Houses become different. The 
moral authority of the House of 
Lords depends on the character 
of its members: the statesman- 
ship, the experience, the know- 
ledge, the sagacity, the patriotism, 
by which it has usually been dis- 
tinguished. The moral authority 
of the House of Commons depends 
upon a sanction which may be in- 
finitely weightier than the above, 
or not more than equal to it, or 


perhaps at times even inferior: 


that is public opinion. When 
there is a great and manifest pre- 
ponderance of public opinion at 
the back of the House of Com- 
mons, the House of Lords has 
nothing to set against it, and 
must of course give way. But 
as this preponderance grows less 
and less till it dwindles almost to 
nothing, in the same proportion 
does the authority of the House of 
Lords revive, and its right and its 
duty to exercise a vigilant super- 
vision over the proceedings of the 
House of Commons become more 
and more pronounced and binding. 
And this right and this duty have 
both, as Lord Salisbury says, ac- 
quired fresh value and significance 
from recent changes in the Con- 
stitution, and also and especially 
in the procedure of the repre- 
sentative Chamber. The present 
is no time for allowing any of the 
legal powers of the House of Lords 
to lapse by default. They may be 
required any day, not only in de- 
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fence of established institutions, 
but in defence of those very liber- 
ties of which the House of Com- 
mons, once proud to be the guar- 
dian, now threatens to be the hang- 
man. 

When the point is reached at 
which the voice of the House of 
Commons ceases to possess any 
moral authority either equal to or 
greater than that of the Upper 
House, is a question which, as 
Lord Herschel says, it may not 
be very easy to determine, But 
every one knows there is such a 
point. According to a well-worn 
metaphor, we cannot say exactly 
where the Thames ceases to be a 
fresh-water river and begins to 
taste of the sea. But we know 
very well that it is fresh at Rich- 
mond and salt at Gravesend ; and 
we know very well that a majority 
of eighty does represent public 
opinion in sufficient strength, and 
that a majority of one does not. 
At what intermediate point the 
same conclusion may be safely 
drawn will depend upon circum- 
stances. But Lord Herschel 
allows that the right of the House 
of Lords to disregard the action of 
the House of Commons is in pro- 
portion to the weakness of the 
majority by which that action 
is taken. If the House of Lords 
makes a mistake about this in- 
termediate point, the error can 
only be detected by an appeal to 
the people, who in that case will 
take care that no such mistake 
occurs a second time. “If the 
noble Marquis says that a small 
majority [in the Commons] gives 
the House [of Lords] a greater 
right to interfere, that is a matter 
which must be settled according 
as the country is or is not at the 
back of the House of Commons.” 
Precisely : that is what Lord Salis- 
bury says too. 

Lord Salisbury’s speech is addi- 
tionally valuable for his reference 
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to the changes which have taken 
place in the character and pro- 
ceedings of the House of Com- 
mons, clearly indicating that the 
abuse of the closure which enables 
Government to trample all opposi- 
tion under foot, and the presence 
in the House of Commons of men 
so careless of its traditions, its 
dignity, and the final cause of its 
existence, as to applaud this out- 
rage, may call upon the House of 
Lords at no distant date to play 
a very different part in the work- 
ing of the Constitution from that 
with which for many years past 
it has been satisfied. 

In the debate on the second 
reading of the Evicted Tenants 
Bill, Lord Salisbury recurred to 
this topic in language so well 
worthy of a great statesman that 
we quote it entire. “Surely it 
does not make any difference in 
our duty whether we are likely to 
lengthen or to abbreviate the exis- 
tence of this House. The institu- 
tions of this country and the 
traditions of centuries have left 
a great power in our hands. 
Whether it is abstractedly the 
best or not is no matter or ques- 
tion for us in the exercise of our 
duty to judge. It is our business 
to perform a duty that has been 
placed in our hands according to 
our conscience.” England expects 
every man to do his duty. And 
she expects the House of Lords to 
do the same. When the country 
desires to change its institutions, 
it will doubtless do so. Till then 
those who are called on to admin- 
ister them must be faithful to 
their trust, and allow none of the 
rights transmitted to them to 
lapse through carelessness or cow- 
ardice. If the nation is really 
unwilling to acquiesce in the 


power now exercised by the Peers, 
nothing which the House of Lords 
can either do or refrain from doing 
could prolong their existence many 
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years. And for the sake of any 
such brief inglorious interval, it 
is surely not worth while to aban- 
don their post, or descend to any 
course of action unworthy of their 
high station and their splendid 
history. 

After the conclusion of the 
Budget came the “ Ministerial 
statement” with regard to the 
future course of public business. 
It was received with a burst of 
laughter. On the 18th of July 
Sir William Harcourt gravely in- 
formed Parliament that fifteen 
bills still remained to be discussed 
and carried, besides a hundred 
votes in supply, and that he 
hoped Parliament might be pro- 
rogued before the end of August. 
The shouts of derision with which 
this statement, delivered with 
intrepid gravity, was received by 
those who heard it, were natural 
enough. But it was no laughing 
matter. Even with the help of 
the closure it was evidently im- 
possible to get through half the 
work which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had so glibly sketched 
out: all the rest was moonshine. 
Part of the scheme was to be 
carried by a coup de main, the 
other half was sheer impertinence. 
Sir William scored right and left, 
combining a gross outrage with a 
gratuitous insult. For it was 
nothing less than this to solemnly 
ask the House of Commons to 
listen to an elaborate calculation 
every syllable of which the Min- 
ister who delivered it knew to be 
absolute humbug. 

Two days after the statement 
was made Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach moved the adjournment of 
the House to call attention to this 
extraordinary proceeding on the 
part of the Government, and the 
Opposition were forced to discuss 
it as if it had been meant serious- 
ly. On this occasion three speeches 
were delivered —one by Sir M. 
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Hicks-Beach, the other by Mr A. 
J. Balfour, and the third by Mr 
Chamberlain—which shattered the 
defence to atoms. Sir William 
Harcourt was convicted of garbled 
statistics, and of trifling with the 
House of Commons in a manner 
which, twenty or thirty years ago, 
would have elicited groans and 
hisses. Answering Sir Michael 
Hicks- Beach in regard to the 
average number of days devoted 
to Supply during the last seven 
years, he picked the two years 
which suited himself and left out 
the others altogether. The absurd- 
ity of such a dodge is no less re- 
markable than its dishonesty, for 
it was certain to be exposed by the 
very first speaker who should get 
up from the Opposition benches. 
It was exposed, in fact, even sooner 
than that. Mr Jesse Collings 
couldn’t contain himself. “ What 
nonsense is this?” he cried out, as 
he listened to the Minister’s arith- 
metic. As Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, we are to presume that 
Sir W. Harcourt can do sums in 
simple addition and division. On 
that hypothesis, the contempt for 
his audience which he scarcely 
attempted to disguise on the 20th 
of July last must be something un- 
fathomable. 

Parliament had not long to 
wait for the disclosure of the 
Government’s intentions regard- 
ing the Evicted Tenants Bill. 
Martial law was proclaimed in the 
House of Commons on the 31st of 
July; and it was immediately 
announced by the Unionist leaders 
that they must decline on those 
conditions to take any part in the 
debate, and that while the Com- 
mittee Jasted they should with- 
draw from their places in the 
House. As, however, the action 
of the Opposition in proclaiming 
what is called ‘a secession” has 
been somewhat misunderstood, it 
may be well to point out in what 
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it differed from other parliamen- 
tary incidents of the same kind, 
which are not in the best odour 
with political historians. 

The secession of the Tory opposi- 
tion in 1740 and the secession of 
the Whig opposition in 1797, to 
which Mr Balfour referred, were 
based on the allegation that the 
Parliament of the day was so com- 
pletely subservient to the Prime 
Minister that it was useless for 
his opponents to resist him, or to 
attempt to defeat what they be- 
lieved to be a mischievous policy. 
They were still at liberty to con- 
vert the House of Commons if 
they could, and to criticise the 
measures of Government as vigor- 
ously and exhaustively as they 
chose. The question was once 
raised in Johnson's _ hearing, 
whether it was worth while to 
take pains in speaking to the 
House of Commons when you were 
certain to produce no effect. It 
was Burke, we think, who said, 
“ Though not one vote is gained, a 
good speech has its effect ; though 
a bill which has been ably opposed 
passes into law, yet in its progress 
it is modelled, it is softened in such 
a manner, that we see plainly 
the Minister has been told that the 
members attached to him are so 
sensible of its injustice or ab- 
surdity from what they have 
heard, that it must be altered. 
Johnson added, “ Though we can- 
not out-vote them, we will out-argue 
them. They shall not do wrong 
without its being shown, both to 
themselves and to the world.” 
This is the special and legitimate 
function of an Opposition, and it 
is clearly they, and not the Govern- 
ment, who must determine in any 
particular case how much time will 
be required to discharge it properly. 
It is not for the accused to dictate 
to the accuser how long it ought to 
take him to complete his case. As 
long as these rules are observed, 
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and the Opposition left free to do 
its duty, it is doubtful perhaps 
whether secessions are likely to 
produce much effect. But such 
was not the position in which the 
Unionist leaders found themselves 
a month ago. Wyndham and 
Pulteney, Fox and Grey, might 
speak at what length they liked, 
and their followers continue the 
debate for as many hours as they 
thought fit. But this is just what 
the present Opposition were for- 
bidden to do. They were de- 
prived of the opportunity of ful- 
filling the obligations which the 
Constitution imposes on them, and 
of making that impression on 
Parliament to which Burke refers. 
All that Fox and Pulteney com- 
plained of was that they had an 
impenetrable majority to deal with, 
deaf to reason and common-sense. 
They seceded because their argu- 
ments were ineffectual : Mr Balfour 
and Mr Goschen, because they were 
not allowed to argue. In the two 
former instances the Opposition 
abandoned their case. In the 
last they were debarred from 
stating it. The difference is im- 
mense ; and the decision at once 
taken by the Opposition leader 
and his colleagues was dignified, 
honourable, and effective. The 
abuses of the closure system can 
be brought home to the public 
mind in no other way. But we 
must never confound the secession 
of 1894 with those which took 
place in the reign of George the 
Third and George the Second. 
The second reading of the bill 
was moved in the House of Lords 
by Lord Spencer on the 13th of 
August: and by this time it was 
known that all attempts at com- 
promise had failed. By resolutely 
refusing every, even the most 
reasonable, amendment, to which 
it is known that the Anti-Parnell- 
ites would have assented, Mr 
Morley made it impossible, as no 
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doubt he intended to do, for the 
House of Lords to accept it. And 
when the division was taken at 
midnight on the 14th, only 30 
Peers, out of 279 present, were 
found ready to support the Gov- 
ernment. Of the bill itself 
enough has been already said. 
It was a measure for evicting 
the innocent, in order to reward 
the guilty ; for placing a premium 
on lawlessness and roguery, and 
a price on the head of every 
honest man; for teaching the 
ill- disposed classes in Ireland 
that they could go to no length 
which some Parliament or other 
might not be found to condone: 
for making evictions impossible, 
and rent consequently irrecover- 
able ; for destroying all confidence 
in the law, all faith in parliamen- 
tary pledges, and all security for 
life, property, or liberty. If a 
landlord chose to farm his own 
land, he might have been turned 
out of it on the demand of any 
former tenant. And if a sitting 
tenant refused to go out to oblige 
a protégé of the League, his fate 
would have been sealed. Mr W. 
Redmond plainly stated that un- 
less the tenants were restored, and 
the “ land-grabbers ”—+.e., the sit- 
ting tenants—turned out, there 
would be a “recrudescence of 
disturbance ” in Ireland. He 
feared that this winter there would 
be “bad work” in Ireland. One 
of the Irish speakers said that the 
sitting tenants would be forced to 
retire by the pressure of public 
opinion. But how does rural 
public opinion operate in Ireland ? 
said Lord Salisbury ; ‘‘ by dragging 
a man out of bed and shooting at 
his legs.” This is what Mr O’Brien 
means by the quiet action of pub- 
lic opinion “ without any disturb- 
ance.” Even Mr Morley himself 
appealed to the argumentum ad 
baculum. ‘If evil results follow,” 
he said, “ from the rejection of the 
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bill, the country will know where 
the shame and the crime rest.” 
The Irish are quick at taking 
hints, and a hint from a Minister 
of the Crown is not likely to be 
neglected. 

We have summarised in the 
above paragraph the principal 
points in the House of Lords’ de- 
bate, which, for close reasoning, 
commanding eloquence, and strong 
common-sense, has rarely been 
equalled even in that assembly. 
But, as the Duke of Argyll well 
said, “if every member of this 
House were to speak for a month, 
we should still find some new 
monstrosity to expose.” We may 
briefly refer, however, to one or 
two points brought out in the de- 
bate with special and conspicuous 
clearness. One is, the hollow pre- 
tence that the sitting tenant could 
not be turned out without his own 
consent. Mr Morley took great 
credit to himself for this saving 
clause. But what was the value 
of it. We have already quoted 
Lord Salisbury’s opinion. But the 
Duke of Devonshire perhaps placed 
the position of the sitting tenant, 
such as it would have been under 
this bill, in the clearest light. 
Under the existing law he may be 
an object of great hostility. He 
may be denounced as ‘a land- 
grabber,” and exposed to personal 
violence. But there is this much 
in his favour. If the League force 
him to go out, they cannot force 
the old tenant in. The landlord is 
not obliged to take him. But under 
this bill he would have had no 
option. As the Duke remarked, 
the landlord was left out of the 
transaction altogether. The matter 
was to be settled between the old 
and new tenant and the arbitra- 
tor ; and what they decided on the 
landlord must agree to. Hence, 
whatever inducement the League 
may have now to boycott, maim, 
or murder an obnoxious tenant, 
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would under this bill have been 
doubled, since if the farm were 
vacated their own man would im- 
mediately step into it. The Duke 
also spoke strongly about the ap- 
plication of the closure in the 
Lower House as having destroyed 
the last chance of any compromise. 
But his own speech was quite 
enough to destroy the bill without 
the additional argument derived 
from the closure. 

The Marquis of Salisbury warned 
the House of Lords that other con- 
tracts besides those relating to 
land would be subjected to the 
same process if the bill passed. 
‘“‘ The feeling will very soon spread 
that anybody who has a right to 
anything, and who uses any pro- 
cess of law to recover it, is liable to 
the thunders that are denounced 
against the evictor and the land- 
grabber.” Moreover, what moral 
would those occupiers and _ pur- 
chasers in Ireland,who had hither- 
to paid their rents and instalments 
with punctuality, have necessarily 
drawn from the new Act of Parlia- 
ment? Why, that they had been 
fools for their pains, of course. 
As for exceptional legislation, that 
is a dangerous doctrine to rely upon. 

“ We have heard,” said Lord Salis- 
bury, “a good deal of exceptional 
legislation in our time ; and by this 
time we know what it means. When 
the Irish Church was abolished we 
were told that it was purely an ex- 
ceptional Act, and could not affect 
any other Church. But already the 
Church of England in Wales and 
the Scottish Church are formally 
threatened, and not obscure prepar- 
ations are going on against those 
Churches, Later on we had the Irish 
Land Bill, and again we were told 
that it was a thoroughly exceptional 
measure. Already that law has found 
its way to the crofters of Scotland, 
and is demanded by the farmers of 
Wales, while I have heard sugges- 


tions of applying it to the farmers of 
England.” 


That the natural consequences 
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of our actions will not always 
follow them is the favourite asser- 
tion, perhaps the honest delusion, 
of many revolutionary reformers 
and their credulous dupes. The 
argument is as old as creation, and 
began with the father of sophistry. 
“And the serpent said unto the 
woman, Ye shall not surely die.” 
To the number of illustrations 
offered by Lord Salisbury we might 
add the abolition of Church rates. 
We were told that the Dissenters 
would be quite satisfied with that. 
Church rates were abolished, and 
the claim on the churchyards fol- 
lowed immediately. The conces- 
sion of the Burials Bill was once 
more to terminate the controversy, 
and it was immediately succeeded 
by the cry for Disestablishment ! 

Lord Rosebery charged Lord 
Salisbury with levity. When he 
himself can speak with half the 
gravity, half the dignity, which dis- 
tinguished the noble Marquis’s re- 
marks on the duty of a great and 
powerful assembly like the House 
of Lords, or rise with half as much 
success to the height of that great 
argument which is always before 
us when the House of Lords is at 
issue with the House of Commons, 
he may perhaps be listened to when 
he accuses an opponent of frivolity. 
Another time, however, we hope 
he will choose his instances more 
carefully ; for we fail to see what 
proof of want of seriousness is 
supplied by a reference to Irish 
intimidation. If it is not a serious 
thing to be dragged out of bed and 
shot at, perhaps Lord Rosebery 
will tell us what is. We fancy we 
know what he would say: his own 
position in the Ministry. 

When he rose to reply, he was 
evidently smarting under the 


Duke of Argyll’s innuendo to the 
effect that it was by no means 
certain whether the noble Earl 
was the head of the Government 
or not. We understand the Prime 
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Minister’s irritation. He has 
attained the great object of his 
ambition, only to find himself 
playing second fiddle in his own 
Government. It was perhaps 
cruel to remind him of it. But 
it had the effect which possibly 
the Duke intended. In sporting 
phraseology, it drew him ; and, to 
the great satisfaction of his tor- 
mentors, he snapped and yelped to 
their heart’s content. It was dif- 
ficult to read the whole debate, 
however, without being a little 
sorry forhim. He had no one to 
help him. The Lord Chancellor’s 
speech did him no good at all. 
Lord Spencer’s was in _ better 
taste, and more moderate and con- 
ciliatory in tone. But there was 
little in it. And Lord Balfour’s 
speech passed a wet sponge over it. 
It was too much to expect from 
Lord Rosebery to stand up by 
himself against such men as Lord 
Balfour, the Duke of Argyll, Lord 
Ashbourne, Lord Lansdowne, the 
Duke of Devonshire, and Lord 
Salisbury. Allowance must be 
made for the little display of 
petulance with which he wound 
up the debate. 

His position is a very peculiar 
one. With one exception, we have 
never had a Prime Minister for 
a hundred years without a com- 
manding majority in one House 
of Parliament or the other. The 
one exception was Mr Canning: 
and the trial killed him. Lord 
Rosebery’s lieutenant in the House 
of Commons has only a feeble ma- 
jority kept up by the Irish Brigade. 
Lord Rosebery personally has none 
at all. In the House of Lords 
he is utterly powerless, and he 
has more than once in set terms 
acknowledged Lord Salisbury’s - 
leadership: perhaps under the cir- 
cumstances as wise a thing as he 
could do. The poor man is not 
upon a bed of roses: and his use 
of the word “temporary ” in speak- 
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ing of his own situation was not 
perhaps without significance. 

In Committee on the Eight 
Hours Bill on the 14th of August 
an amendment in favour of local 
option was carried by Mr D. A. 
Thomas, which caused the with- 
drawal of the bill on the following 
day. And all that now remained 
to be settled were the Equalisa- 
tion of Rates Bill and the Scotch 
Local Government Bill. Of the 
first, Lord Salisbury said that he 
believed it did rough - and - ready 
justice, and that he accepted it 
as a step towards the more com- 
plete centralisation of the rating 
system,—a subject of vast import- 
ance, which it is impossible to dis- 
cuss now. The bill may deserve 
Lord Salisbury’s description. But 
the justice which it does is not only 
rough, but raw; not only ready, 
but random. It is ill mixed and 
ill cooked. In numerous instances 
the poor will be taxed for the 
benefit of the rich, and small 
tradesmen for the relief of owners 
of property. However, it has been 
swallowed at last, and we have 
no more to say about it. 

The Scotch Local Government 
Bill will no doubt, in the dearth of 
greater things, be proclaimed as 
a great ministerial success. All 
parishes are to have councils, elec- 
tions, meetings, debates, buildings 
to meet in, clerks to record the 
wisdom of councillors, budgets, 
new rates, and the right to con- 
tract debts for the future to pay. 
Sir George Trevelyan is enthusi- 
astic—so enthusiastic that he has 
insisted on a special parish register 
and a special election through all 
Scotland on the first Tuesday in 
April, in order that the country 
- he rules may not lose a day of the 
happiness he has prepared for it, 
and may revel in the delights of 
the 57 clauses of his Act from 
the earliest possible moment. In 
vain was it pointed out that in- 
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dulgence of this fad meant an 
extra charge on the rates of 
£40,000; in vain that Scotland, 
having got on without parish 
councils for 1894 years, might 
wait a few months longer, and 
start fair at the natural date, De- 
cember 1895. Sir George Trevel- 
yan would listen to nothing: like 
a child with a new toy, he insisted 
on its instant use, and is going to 
force his councils into being at a 
cost to the unhappy ratepayer of 
an unnecessary outlay equivalent 
to £5000 for every month of pre- 
mature existence. 

This Act is not an original 
achievement ; it is a subordinate 
part of the Local Government Act 
which was passed by the Unionist 
Government in 1889, and which 
is everywhere styled in the new 
statute as the principal Act. 
When Mr J. P. B. Robertson, 
then Lord Advocate, brought for- 
ward a general scheme, his concep- 
tion was the formation of paro- 
chial boards, popularly elected, to 
take the place of the existing 
boards ; the constitution of county 
councils, with subordinate district 
councils, to take the place of Com- 
missioners of Supply and road 
committees ; and a central Scottish 
tribunal, to deal with the details 
of private bill legislation. The 
second branch, being the most im- 
portant of the three, alone became 
law; and it has remained for Sir 
George Trevelyan to frame an Act 
which is to work as an appendage 
to this original and principal 
Act of 1889—to be in harmony 
with it, and at the same time 
largely to follow the lines of the 
English Act of last session. 

Statesmen of both parties have 
succumbed to the prevailing idea 
that nobody can do anything 
except as the elected representa- 
tive of other people. County 
government in Scotland was 
admirably conducted; there was 
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no delay, no waste, no friction: 
similarly, parochial boards have 
discharged their difficult duties in 
a perfectly satisfactory manner ; 
there are no allegations of injus- 
tice, no abuses cry aloud for re- 
dress. Further, there has been no 
widespread or articulate desire on 
the part of anybody to get the 
management of the concerns of 
either counties or parishes, there 
has been nothing in the nature 
of general class prejudice or hos- 
tility. It is a cardinal doctrine 
and prime necessity in the case of 
every elected body that those who 
have the privilege of election and 
management should have the pain 
of providing the money. Mr J. P. 
B. Robertson laid it down as a 
general principle “that the ad- 
ministration of rates should be in 
the hands of those who provide 
them.” In his series of bills in 
1889 he saw this, and, like a 
statesman, provided for it: Sir 
George Trevelyan in 1894 has 
been made to see it, but, like a 
politician, refuses to provide for 
it. In the Act which was passed in 
1889, the heritors who found the 
whole cost of county government 
were to continue to provide a 
similar sum, but any new outlay in 
excess of that previously incurred 
was to be defrayed generally by the 
electing ratepayers. Similarly, in 
the bill reforming parochial boards, 
management was given to those 
who paid the rates. Tenants paid 
half the rates, so they were to 
have half the representation ; 
landlords the other half, so they 
were to be similarly represented. 
But the new Act provides that 
the whole parish council shall be 
elected, in Sir George Trevelyan’s 
words, “by the widest franchise 
that exists.” The many who pay 
rates on a merely nominal sum 
will have the power, and will 
surely use it, to raise whatever 
they require, at the expense of the 
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few, who will be utterly defence- 
less. In an article in the July 
number of this Magazine, refer- 
ence was made to certain typical 
parishes where the division of 
wealth is such that in the matter 
of poor- law expenditure a very 
few will have to provide whatever 
it may be the good pleasure of the 
many to exact. The obvious dan- 
ger, ruin to the wealthy and de- 
moralisation to the poor, has been 
urged by the Opposition and not 
denied by the Government. Sir 
Charles Pearson and Mr Graham 
Murray in the one House, and 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh in the 
other, sought to provide a partial 
remedy by securing an appeal 
against reckless relief to the Lo- 
cal Government Board, supporting 
their position from arguments that 
have been put forward in these 
columns; but their amendments 
were, somewhat strangely, held 
not to be sufficiently germane to 
the bill, and were ruled out of 
order. It has been in order to 
turn literally upside down and in- 
side out the parochial boards and 
the Board of Supervision, who be- 
tween them have administered the 
poor-law; but it has not been com- 
petent to provide for an appeal 
against abuse from the new coun- 
cils to the new Board. However 
dangerous may be the new Act, 
however certain that it will require 
early amendment to prevent abuse, 
we entertain no doubt that the Con- 
servatives of Scotland will follow 
Lord Balfour’s advice, and will do 
their best to carry ont its provisions 
in such a spirit as to contribute 
with all their power to success. 


So ends the session of 1894,—a 
session that will long be memor- 
able for the introduction of an 
entirely new method into the con- 
duct of parliamentary business ; 
namely, the preparation of measures 
intended for distribution among 
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the various groups of which the 
House of Commons is composed, 
merely as a token of goodwill, 
and not as any preliminary to 
immediate legislation. The system 
is decidedly a vicious one, because 
it prejudges questions before the 
nation at large has well considered 
them ; because it adopts suggestions 
while it is still uncertain whether 
public opinion will ever sanction 
them; and because it stimu- 
lates spurious demands which, if 
successfully passed off as genuine, 
may lead to disastrous conse- 
quences, <A further objection to 
the system is that it wastes the 
time of the House of Commons by 
useless or irregular discussions, 
which in such circumstances are 
certain to arise at short intervals ; 
while it necessarily excites hopes 
destined never to be realised, and 
ending, of course, in disappoint- 
ment, distrust, and disaffection. 
Of this we had abundant proof 
during the last week that Parlia- 
ment was sitting. It cannot be 
for the interests of parliamentary 
government that such should be 
the relations between the Ministry 
and the House of Commons. But 
still worse is the element of un- 
reality thus introduced into the 
proceedings of Parliament, no one 
knowing what is meant seriously 
and what is not, and an impres- 
sion being created that the final 
cause of all legislation is not the 
public good, but the safety of the 
Ministry. It is disrespectful to 
the House of Commons and in- 
jurious to the Crown. Yet it may 
be almost a necessary condition 
when the Ministerial party is com- 
posed exclusively of independent 
groups, each bent on the attain- 
ment only of its own object, and 
there is no solid homogeneous 
majority with sufficient confidence 
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in the general policy of the Cabinet 
to allow it a free hand. This alone 
is a sufficient reason for a speedy 
dissolution of Parliament, with a 
view to exchanging the present 
state of parties for one more in 
accordance with the principle of 
parliamentary government. We 
are threatened next session with 
something worse than a repetition 
of the last ; and the narrow escape 
from defeat at the hands of the 
Irish members which the Govern- 
ment experienced on the 17th of 
last month, shows what they have 
got to expect from them when the 
conflict is renewed next year. 

It must not be supposed that 
all the evil of the Evicted Tenants 
Bill dies with it. The fact re- 
mains that it has been brought in 
by the Ministers of the Crown, 
who have promised to introduce 
it again. The moral effect which 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh and 
other speakers in both Houses 
predicted from the passing of the 
bill must follow, we fear, in some 
measure from even the attempt to 
pass it, and then this result will 
in turn be converted into a fresh 
argument in favour of a new bill. 

The extent to which the Gov- 
ernment has trifled with the House 
of Commons, and forced it into a 
position which must leave on the 
popular mind a very poor idea of 
its efficiency; the utterly uncon- 
stitutional recklessness with which 
the Opposition were silenced on 
the most important question of 
the day; and the novel spectacle 
of “a secession,” which was the 
fitting answer to this outrage, are 
the other conspicuous notes of 
the session which has just closed. 
Few and evil have been its days ; 
wrong and robbery its fruits ; truck- 
ling and tyranny, by turns, its 
instruments. 
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